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PROLOGUE 




CHAPTER I 


THE CURTAIN RISES 

ON the 9th of July in 1919, at dawn, a fully packed train stood in ihc 
Central Station of Budapest. It was composed of shabby third-class 
carriages damaged during the war-years and of cattle-wagons; they 
were crammed witli people and tliere was no place left, not even for a 
pin. The more fortunate were sitting, others stood tightly packed in 
the corridor, while the more daring were grouped on the top of llic 
wagons. The confusion and disorder were apocalyptic. The train 
w'as due to leave at six in the morning and the majority of tl]e tra\ cl- 
lers had passed the night sitting on the station pavement, in order to 
assault the empty train when it came in and to ensure a place of any 
kind- The faces were liaggard and drawm, but the eyes of all of them 
burned with a strange fever. It w-as striking to see on so many faces 
the same expression. The impatient desire to ‘leave’ was w ritten on 
them all. 

What were they fleeing from; w’here were they going.^ It was in 
the fourth month of the regime of Bela Kun, and the answer was not 
difficult to find. They all sought to get aw’ay from Budapest, and, I 
must say, not all for political reasons or because they w^erc fearful of 
their personal safety- Their predominant fear w'as famine; the prob¬ 
lem of food w^as of a frightful gravity in the capital, whereas in the 
various provinces supplies were still available and it was easier to 
hide and escape the vigilance of the political police. All those wdio 
could, therefore decided to leave the town and they formed the 
majority of the travellers moving towards the Austrian border. They 
meant to cross it by any means; they left everything behind and were 
determined to start a new existence somewhere else in Europe. 

They had chosen a bad moment to travel. Emigration from Hun¬ 
gary had grown to such dimensions that the Bolshevik Government 
were taking serious measures to stop it, and all those who took the 
risk in spite of die severe regulations were playing with their lives. It 
was easy to guess that in this train there were many such people; they 
tried to look unconcerned, but they all knew that danger was in the 
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air. The police might come in at any moment, ask for their passports, 
and arrest them at once if they had discovered that the documents 
were of doubtful origin. 

At last the train started and dragged on with an exasperating slow¬ 
ness, and it was agonising to see from time to time the terrible 
anxiety on the faces of some people whenever the train slowed down. 
It was obv ious they were scared that the police might step in. They 
mopped the perspiration from their foreheads and breathed more 
freely wljen tlie train started again to move. 

In one corner of an overcrowded wagon sat a couple, a middle- 
aged irian of low stature and a tall young woman. If addressed during 
the IcMig j()urnc‘y, she answxTed in broken Hungarian, and tlic man 
spoke English w ith a strong American accent. They remained silent 
otherwise and seemed to be preoccupied, though they w^re of the 
few' w ho liad no motive for anxiety. They showed American pass¬ 
ports in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman. Nevertheless, these two 
trembled like the rest, for they dreaded discovery too, especially the 
woman, w hose face was so familiar to tlie Hungarian public from the 
stage. She might liave been easily recognised, even under the heavy 
mascara which helped a good deal to conceal her identity. 

'Hie woman was myself, and Mr. Kaufman, whose passport was 
false, of course, was a hired agent, sent from Vienna to Budapest by 
my friends to fetch me. If discovered w e were lost, more especially 
myself, as it w as strictly forbidden for artists of reputation to leave 
the country; I knew well before starting w hat risk I took, but decision 
came to me w lien Mr. Kaufman arrived at my flat with the message 
from my iVictids. He assured me of a safe and prompt landing in 
Vienna, so I made the necessary disposition for an escape. I brought 
my small family to tlie country where they felt more secure, and I 
intended to come back for them as soon as possible. My decision 
taken, I sat beside Mr. Kaufman, my husband for a trip between 
Budapest and Vienna. From time to time we exchanged a glance and 
each w as aw'are of wdiat was on the other’s mind; how to cross the 
border at the control station of Bruck. Either die Hungarians might 
identiiV me, or the Austrians might find something bogus about the 
passport and deny us admittance. Once refused, my situation would 
have been dangerous, with prison or worse* 

We decided to take a risky solution, and when the train slowed 
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down before reaching the station, we pretended to be in a hurry and 
jumped down. In point of fact, nobody took much interest in our 
move, for thev were all scared to deatli and had no time to worry 
about otlicrs. We decided to follow the main road dirough the fields. 
Mr. Kaufman, who must Jiave been an old liand at various games 
before ‘marrying me on the passport/ told me that there was a long 
walk ahead of us before reaching a quite small border village, where 
w^e were to pass a tiny bridge that marked tlic frontier. Each end of 
the bridge was guarded by a sentry, so Mr. Kaufman told me, but 
it would be easy to deal with diem. 

‘If were ach the bridge we are safe," he assured me, and continued, 
‘only please do not lose your head, play your part well and I will find 
some excuse why wc have to cross the border here and not at Bruck." 

‘Leave it to me" I answTred; ‘so far as acting is concerned, don’t be 
afraid." Nevertheless I was trembling inw^ardly and never acted before 
in such a panicky state. We arrived at our Rubicon and for an instant 
my heart stopped beating. The Hungarian sentinel, a simple fellow, 
took the passport in his hands and gave it back at once, and with a nod 
let us pass. His Austrian colleague was rather more difficult and asked 
us wliy it was there and nor in Bruck wc anted to cross the border. 

I thought my last moment had come, but Mr. Kaufman’s answer 
filled me w ith delight. He desperately blamed liimself, for leaving die 
train in a hurry, thinking wx* had arrived at Bruck. It was all his fault, 
and now he added: ‘My darling wife is furious widi me, of course." He 
winked and I understood: this was my clue. It was my opportunity to 
act and I jumped at it. 1 raised hell, calling Mr. Kaufman names, 
insulting him and threatening divorce, and 1 was so violent that the 
sentinel intervened in favour of my desperate husband who was 
shrewd enough to exploit the situation and implored a forgiving kiss, 
which I indignantly refused. 

We were advised by tlie sentry to hire a cart to reach the terminus 
of tlie Pressburg tramway, which would take us tlience in an hour to 
Vienna. We did as wc were told and, after a cart drive of two hours, 
were just in lime to catch tlie last tram for the Austrian capital. St. 
Stephen’s clock struck midnight when I said good-bye for ever to Mr. 
Kaufman, my husband for the trip from Budapest to Vienna, and 
almost fell into the arms of the porter of the Hotel Bristol, who 
shouted an enthusiastic ‘Kiiss die hand gnaedige Frau; Gottlob dass 
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sie da sind/ I hurried upstairs to embrace my dearest friend, Lily 
Hatvany, who had arranged my flight; we wx'pt with pleasure, and 
for tlie only time in iny life I fainted with exhaustion. 

I opened my eyes the following day feeling perfectly rested and 
ran to die window. The Ring and the Kaemtnerstrasse w^ere full of 
people; cars were moving about; it was a tow n thoroughly alive, and 
tile sight of it was a great change to eyes used to die half-empty 
streets of Budapest. And as my luggage consisted of a tooth-brush 
only, I quickly dressed in iny travelling rags and ran across the Ring 
to my dressmaker. Wlien 1 left the shop I was rebc jrn in new- clothes. 
On my way back to the Hotel I met the IVince Valerio Pignatclli, 
who greeted my arrival w^th pleasure and asked me to dine with him 
the following day, widi Lily Hatvany too, promising to dnd an 
adecjuate fourtli. 

Next day he telephoned that our fourth would be an Italian diplo¬ 
mat, arrived that afternoon from Budapest, who was on his w^ay to 
Paris. He had w’anted to be present at the parade of the victorious 
troops at the Arc de Triomphe on the i4tli of July. But as it liad been 
impossible for him to find any accommodation on the only over¬ 
crowded train, he remained in Vienna and was furious with rage. 
But when he appeared his irritation vanislied. We were young and 
gay. It was the wdll of destiny that he missed his train and that I met 
him there. 

Life for me has never gone along in an even flow- of ordered events, 
one iollowdng the other in quiet succession. Rather it lias been a 
series of crises, of dramatic conflicts. My great stage roles have in 
a w^ay projected themselves into my actual life. Usually toward the 
middle of a play there is a great scene, la scene a faire. It is a rule of 
the stage; it w’as so w ith me. My great scene was my meeting with 
Vittorio Cerruti. Jt proved to be the turning point of my life. 
Vittorio Cerruti happened to be in Austria as the Envoy of the 
Italian Government- He had begun his career in Vienna, wdiere he 
was secretary to the Italian limbassy for eleven years until w ar broke 
out between tlie twn) countries, and in 1919 he was considered an 
experienced expert in all the questions concerning the monarchy in 
dissolution. Tlierefore he w^as sent by Foreign Minister Tittoni to 
Hungary to discover the exact state of affairs during die Bolshevist 
experiment. 
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Ambassador s Wife 

Post-war Vienna was a somewhat feverish city. Strangely assorted 
people filled the hotels, the shops and tlie streets. Politicians, smug¬ 
glers, diplomats, adventurers, virtuous ladies (and others not so 
virtuous) coming from everywhere and going nowhere, refugees of 
all sorts and all classes. The sky over the city wc lo\ cd so much was 
dark with the threat of communism. We knew almost at once that 
our lives were inextrical)ly linked. Some time passed before we 
could be married, and the scene of our wedding was finally set in 
far-aw^ay China. 

That was die beginning of an intense, excited and exciting life. 
Every day was full of events, and each event brought me close to 
the protagonists of our time. I sat next to them. 1 dined, lunched, 
danced, and talked with them. I knew' that the more one learned of 
ilicir favourite dishes or their favourite books, the more one watclied 
their beha\iour in public and in private life, and the closer one came 
to tliem wdiile talking in quiet comers of drawing-rooms, the better 
one could understand their far-reaching doings whicli sometimes 
aft’ected the destiny not only of their own countries, but of all 
humanity. 

You will see that I sat next to Hitler (and IkjW' often!), lo Musso¬ 
lini, Paul Rcynaud, lialbo, the Panchen Lama, Leon Blum, Goering, 
Toscanini, Laval, Einstein, Goebbels, Gamelin, Ann McCormick, 
Mauriac, von Roehm, Furtwangler, Alfred Rosenberg, Schacht, 
Himmler, Mereskovsky, Horthy, Bencs, Pirandello, Fran<;:oi^-Poncet, 
Litvinov, Chicherin, Paderew'ski, Molnar, vonHindenburg,Maurois, 
Ribbentrop, Petain, Bela Bart ok, Bullitt, the Duke oi‘ Windsor, 
Rubinstein, and so on. 

An astonishing number of my prominent guests have died violent 
deaths, mostly by shooting or hanging. Few have died by Nature’s 
simple means, nor have my less prominent guests fared much better, 
as you wdll learn in these pages. 

I deliberately do not refer to the few crowned heads I have had the 
(opportunity of meeting. Twenty years ago, royal rulers had already 
gone out of fashion. If one met them, it w-as unofficially. In Berlin, 
the Kronprinz and the Kronprinzessin were living in Cecilienhof 
and occasionally received a few members of the diplomatic corps, 
but they did not ‘grant audiences.’ They were private persons, as 
w'as the late King of Spain who sometimes came to play bridge with 
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us in Rome, where he lived in exile, and who was always a most 
charming guest. lie used to say to me, ^Nous sommes deux chomeurs^ 
nest^cc-pas Madam VAmhassadrice} (We are both unemplojed, 
aren’t we, Madame Ambassadress.^).’ The Emperor of Cliina, on the 
other hand, bore his imposing title with no grace wliatsocvcr. 
The ill-fated royal couple Charles and Zita were still reigning 
over Austria-Hungary wl^en I was presented to them, but their 
throne, even then, seemed to be shaking under tliem, and the end of 
their rule came soon afterward. The Bulgarian King Ferdinand, I 
met at Bayreutli during the intermission of a performance of 
Ginterdiimmerung, (Could ii have been symbolic.^) Queen Elena of 
Italy I shall alw^ays rememlxT for her dignity and refinement of 
spirit. For all of these the last thirty years liavc been difficult ones, 
often spent in exile. Most of them have been unable to cope, with 
much success, witli tlieir changed worlds, but I feel that to criticize 
them would be both unfair and unkind. On this question, at least, I 
prefer to remain silent. 

In my life as an actress the great playwrights, Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Soplioclcs, Molicre, Dumas, Hauptmann, and many others, had 
ahvays kept me company. I left this wonderful companionsliip of 
great poets for reality, sometimes bloody reality. Since fiction has 
little to olTer more sensational than tlie actual events of recent history 
and tlie real experiences of millions of people, one might say that 1 
never left the stage at all. 

The curtain fell on my dramatic career, l)ut it rose again. The stage 
of real life ga\ e me a better starring part than I ever liad liad in the 
theatre. I became an Ambassadress. 


CHAPTER II 

TO BE AN AMBASSADRESS 

BE FORK launching into an account of my marriage and stay in 
China and my subsequent experiences in capital after capital, I might 
W'ell pause a moment to sketch a brief outline of die life w liich was 
mine, to a greater or lesser extent, in all of them. To avoid any 
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possible misunderstanding, 1 have consulted my Webster and found 
tlian an ‘ambassadress’ is ‘die wife of an ambassador or a female 
ambassador.’ If die definition had read ‘and’ instead of ‘or,’ it would 
have constituted an ideal interpretation of the duties of an ambass¬ 
ador’s wife and would have given a just, though succinct, idea of her 
part in sharing die serious responsibilities as well as die advantages of 
her husband’s privileged position. 

When diplomats speak of leaving for their new missions to this or 
that country, they arc speaking aptly. In a sense the diplomatic 
profession itself is a mission. Not only must men selected for sucli 
important tasks be exceptionally able; they must also be imbued with 
the spirit of missionaries, for only thus may diey succeed. The same 
may be said for dieir wives. 

Consider for a moment how very difficult it is to spend one’s life¬ 
time far from home, separated from one’s dear ones and detached 
from the surroundings in v/hich one grew up. It is a sacrifice and a 
great one, but he who has chosen die vocation of a diplomat knows 
beforehand diat it is part of his task and a part which must be accep¬ 
ted widiout complaint. At each change of pc)St, newly-formed bonds 
of friendship and afl'ection are uprooted at a moment’s notice. All 
this a wife must endure with fortitude, even if she is disturbed in 
spirit, taking special care to conceal her feelings from her husband so 
that he may arrive at his new post with an untroubled mind. They 
both should arrive at their new destination in tlie full armour of 
serenity. 

The success of a couple at a mission depends to a large extent that 
they be not only a couple, but, so to speak, a team, and this depends 
more on a w ife tlian on her husband, since he is of necessity wrapt up 
in his duties from the moment they arrive. Her skill and tact should 
be directed toward creating an atmosphere in which he may work and 
in wdiich he may bear his heavy responsibilities w'ith ease. She should 
be inspired by the fact that she is invested with tlie same dignity as 
her husband, who represents the head of his state personally. She 
must be guided in her behaviour by strong patriotism and a desire to 
spread goodwill for her country, and she must never forget the trust 
her country has placed in them botli. Her conduct must be irre¬ 
proachable. She must remember that she is constantly living in a glass 
house. She must be able to cope with any trying circumstance that 
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may arise suddenly, of an olBcial or personal nature, widiout losing 
her equanimity. She must create for herself a strong, unassailable, 
personal position and must remember always tliat she is only the wife 
and not the ambassador himself. 

The social life an ambassadress leads is not always ihrillingly gay, 
but after all amusement is not its aim. When we were first married, I 
asked my husband to tell me whatever he could about how I might 
best fulfil the task tliat lay before me. After mentioning several of the 
qualities essential to an ambassadress, he added, ‘I am sure you will 
manage very nicely, but try to remember one ot the basic precepts oi 
our life. You must learn how to be bored decorously.' 

Well, for once he was wToiig. I have never been bored, not for a 
single moment. I have been interested, fascinated, amazed, delighted, 
depressed, outraged, scandalized, enthused, and amused—but never 
bored. I enjoyed meeting people and welcoming them to our beauti¬ 
ful embassies. Entertaining never became a bore. I was too curious 
about the world and humanity, too eager to explore the rich field 
about me. Meeting and receiving fatuous and interesting people w-as 
for me not only a honour, but an infinitely precious opportunity. 

Above all, wherever we were, wJiatcver we did, 1 tried, and I hope 
succeeded, in keeping my sense of humour. It sustained me through 
many a trying time, and I discov ered that serious, even tragic, situa¬ 
tions have humorous sides for those who are w illing to see them. 

And now let me tell you what an average—and therefore—Jiectic 
day in my life was like, a day in which no untoward or unexpected 
events occurred. I w'ould rise early, reading the morning papers 
while dressing so that w lien I went downstairs to breakfast witli my 
husband I w^ould already know in a general way the new's of tlie day. 
Surrounded by papers and documents, he v\ ould already be at work. 
He would give me a ghost of a smile and perhaps say, 'Don’t forget 
tliere will be twenty for lunch today.' As if I w’ouldn't have known! 
Then in a moment he w ould be oil*. 

llie ambassador lias his counsellor, his secretaries, his military, 
naval and air attaches and of course—his wife. She has her cook, 
maid and butler. These three are tlie mainstays of the household, no 
matter how many servants there arc in all. I have often been amused 
how tliey all, especially the cook and butler, assumed the air of diplo¬ 
mats, sometimes more convincingly dian tlie real ones. They tried t(; 
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look very important as if they knew state secrets. I once overhead my 
staff discuss a butler who worked for a wcaltliy friend. ‘Yes,’ they 
said, ‘he has a good job, but he is not of the diplomacy.’ 

My first task each day would be to call tlic cook and criticize or 
compliment tlie dinner he had prepared the evening before. ‘I'lie 
sauce Cumberland was not spiced enough,’ I miglit say, or ‘the mousse 
depoukt was a trifle hard.’ Then I would plan die meals for the next 
few days, discussing widi him the smallest details from soup to nuts. 
When he had left, the butler would appear, and I would call his 
attention to die fact diat the red wine had been too cold and the 
coffee not hot enougli. 

Then the maid would come to me in my room and I would tell her 
what 1 ould wear during die day. ‘The tailored suit for the morning, 
then the little black one for lunch, not die new, but the old one. b or 
tea, die velvet coat widi die fur and die black hat wdth the ostrich 
feathers. The new gowm for dinner, please. Have everything ready. I 
have five teas this afternoon, and I’ll only have ten minutes to change 
for dinner.’ 

By the dine I had explained all this to her, she would have handed 
me die tailored suit and I would have already changed tny clothes. 
Then oflT would go to an exhibit, a fitting, or wdiatever the morning 
had in store. 

When I would arrive at home again, I would just have time to slip 
into die ‘little black suit’ and take a quick look at die table. ‘Every- 
diing is fine,’ I w ould say to the buder, and then I would enter the 
living-room to receive die first guest. If all had gone well, if die cook 
had prepared an excellent luncheon, if die wliite wine was as cold as 
ice and the red as tepid as it should be, diis would be my favourite 
moment of die day. Everybody would be delighted, or at least say 
they were, and even my husband might look at me with a smile of 
approval. 

It was nice after lunch when I could take half an hour’s rest, but 
usually diis would be out of the question. The welfare committees 
would be meeting, or Professor So-and-So would be lecturing on 
some Maliaraja’s activities in India or on die technical process of 
extracting coal from air. Lecturers always hoped the Ambassador 
would attend, and I came to dread the words, ‘My dear, could you go 
in my place.^’ I never could stand lectures at which I was not die 
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speaker. Fortunately, in time, I learned to nap without closing my 
eyes. It was a dangerous game, since I usually was seated in my 
husband’s place directly in front of tlie speaker. When he had fin¬ 
ished, I would congratulate him entliusiastically and be off on tlie 
round of teas. 

It is not quite fair to say that all lectures bored me. The meetings oi 
the French Academy were an exception. They were a privilege to 
attend. When a newly elected member took his seat, it was an especi¬ 
ally tlirilling event. The audience w ould hang upon the speaker's 
every word, and each w'ell-turncd phrase would be tlie topic of 
conversation for days to follow in all the draw ing-rooms of Paris. It 
was almost impossible to get tickets. Tlie big hall would be packed 
witli a fashionable crowd, witli w omen by far in the niaj(jrity. 'I’liere 
were narrow, hard benches on the platform for the duchesses of 
France and for the foreign ambassadresses. If 1 liad not been fascin¬ 
ated by tile speech, the incredible discomfort ol those benches would 
have kept me awake all the same. It w^as a torment to sit on them, but 
who would not have w-illingly suffered to hear the speech ol an 
Immortal cn habit vert^ the official unilbrm of the French Academy. 

In Paris and Berlin there w ere seldom less than tliree ica^ in one 
aftenioon. Sometimes there w ould be as many as eight or ten. I 
always felt as lliough I were on a treadmill, running, running, run¬ 
ning, just to keep in place. Rio de Janeiro specialized in charity teas. 
There I drank tea for orphans, for people suffering from strange 
diseases, for descendants of men killed in die war of 1871, for rehabil¬ 
itated convicts, for naughty girls w lio had repented and for naughtier 
ones wdio had not. For me, teas were the w^orst form of entertaining. 
I hated to see so much money spent on cakes when it might all liave 
been given directly to those w ho needed it. l eas could be dangerous 
too, for by diat time of day I would be tired and more than usually 
prone to drop, inadvertently, indiscreet remarks. 

Before I could rush home, one or tw^o cocktail parties w'ould be 
unavoidable. ‘You must drop in just for a minute, dear.’ Had I drunk 
all the drinks offered me, my head w^ould probably have collapsed 
two hours later on the shoulder of a dinner partner, just as I w ould be 
attempting to appear especially clever to tlie French Premier or the 
German Chancellor. 

At last I would return home, only to be scolded by my maid. 

R 
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‘Madame, how late we are! The Ambassador is almost ready.’ The 
household knew tliat he had never, not once in twenty-five years of 
marriage, been kept waiting. 

Once in the car, I would try to give him a resume of the atmosphere 
of die town. It was unusual if I hadn't gleaned some information of 
value from a hint here, or a malicious remark there. ‘And dear,’ I 
might add, ‘please don’t forget to be nice to Madam X. She told me 
the other day that you didn’t like her.’ This advice would be easy to 
give, the lady in question being ugly, though important, and unwor- 
diy of my jealousy. 

During dinner, if the hostess perhaps expressed her disappoint¬ 
ment diat ‘die Ambassador is eating hardly anything,’ 1 would 
repeatedly take second helpings to show my appreciation; and if I 
gained weight, I also gained the sympathies of my host who, often as 
not, was a gourmet who liked to hear his guests praise his cook’s 
culinary triumphs. 

Official dinner parties had one good side; rliey never lasted too 
long. The men would leave the ladies alone alter dinner, except in 
Paris, where most of die gentlemen preferred to remain with the 
ladies rather than ‘talk business.’ On the drive home my husband 
would tell me as much as he deemed prudent of his day and the general 
political situation. Though I might be half-dead with fatigue, I 
w'ould at once become wide awake, since this w-as the most serious 
moment of the entire day. I knew better than to offer advice, but I 
also knew how much it meant to my husband to feel free to express 
his ideas and review the day’s liappenings with someone who under¬ 
stood and whom he knew' he could trust absolutely. 

It would be unfair not to mention the more serious side of an 
ambassadress’s duties, but it would be a book in itself and probably a 
boring one. Since I prefer being unfair and amusing to being fair and 
boring, I shall mention only one of the earnest facets of our lives. 
Diplomats abroad must look after their compatriots who, for various 
motives, have taken up residency in foreign countries. The number 
of our colony in Rio amounted to 60,000, in Sao Paolo to 400,000. In 
Berlin there were about 2,000 Italians, wdiereas in Paris there were 
180,000. In Moscow^ tliere were about 100. Of course it was impos¬ 
sible to know them all personally, if tliere were many, but we tried to 
make them understand how sincerely we were interested in tlieir wel- 
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fare. 1 knew that the majority of them thought their Ambassador 
was bent only on a pursuit of die worldly vanities and little realized 
that e\'ery Italian national abroad was of major concern to us. 

If 1 were writing a book of maxims for a Foreign Service w^ife— 
and liow I wisli someone had written one for me—my first axiom 
would be: Never, in spite of the rush and responsibility, lose your 
temper. Think instead of the energy wasted in scenes wdtli butlers and 
maids. Try to master your nerves, you will need them during the day. 

I remember only one occasion, of wdiich I am tliorouglily ashamed, 
w hen I lost my temper completely without cause. At tlie end of a very 
tiring day, a lady, fortunately not in my own home, stopped me on a 
dironged staircase and said, T bet you don’t remember me/ 

‘You win, Madame,’ 1 replied and turned my back on her since I 
was sure I had never seen her before. 

Usually, however, I managed to keep cool and collected—on the 
surface. I remember once when Prince UmbtTto of Savoy came to 
dine at the Embassy in Paris on his way to England for the funeral of 
the late King George. Because of the circumstances of liis visit, the 
dinner was to be a relatively informal t)ne, and only fifteen other 
guests were invited. 1 w'as anxious that it be an exceptional one. The 
cook and I had planned a really good menu and settled every small 
detail far in advance; so it w^as rather a surprise when on the morning 
of the important day, the cook sent w^ord that he must see me at once. 
He entered the room, pale and excited. When I asked what was the 
matter, he replied in a voice trembling with indignation, ‘I hope 
Madame will forgive me, but the second cook must leave at once. He 
has insulted my wife.’ I told him that I w'as very sorry, but it would 
be impossible to fire the second cook on the \ ery day that w e were to 
have such an important guest for dinner. ‘If he doesn’t leave, I shall!’ 
was his answer. I didn’t show' the slightest concern and told him that 
it was perfectly all right for him to leave the house at once. 

‘Madame, His Royal Highness is dining tonight at the Embassy!’ 
he screamed. 

‘It is none of your business, since you are leaving today. The 
second cook will manage somehow.’ 

He looked at me reproachfully, but he bowed and returned to the 
kitchen, where he prepared a dinner such as w'e had never tasted 
before. In more than one way, it was a royal repast. I had by then 
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long since learned that neither with Hitler nor with the cook was it 
wise to lose one’s nerve or show one’s feelings- 

One of the most unnerving aspects of our social life was the 
guests who ‘just came to call’ and stayed the afternoon. I had a special 
system for ridding myself of those people, who tliought they were 
giving me great pleasure by staying late and those who were too 
socially immature to know how to get up and leave. As a desperate 
remedy, 1 would ofler to show them an unusual piece of furniture or a 
painting in one of the other rooms. This suggestion would force us 
to rise. Once on their feet, after they had seen the object in question, 
tliey would almost invariably find their way to the door. 

\\'itli time I learned that no matter lunv diverse the elements in a 
gathering, a party could go smoothly. Conversation gains by the fact 
that people have contrasting interests- In this connection I remem¬ 
ber a small cocktail party in Berlin. I often asked people to drop in 
informally for a drink, and although I managed to remember the day 
and the hour, I could seldom remember whom I had invited. It was a 
sort of puzzle. I never knew who w^as coming. This particular after¬ 
noon the wife of the Chinese Charge d’affaires had asked to be 
received and was expected at five o’clock. Since she did not speak any 
language but her own, I tliought she w’ould only stay a short time, 
not more than a quarter of an hour. Later in the afternoon I expected 
a young Italian musician w ho had asked me if he could bring a young 
Finnish actress who wished to recite a poem for me so that I miglit 
judge her talent. The young couple arrived a bit sooner than expected 
and the Chinese lady w^as still firmly in her chair. I presented the 
young girl and n\y compatriot to her and asked tliem what \vc were to 
hear. The young man explained that he had written a piece of music 
to a well-known poem of Strindberg’s. With desperate gestures I 
tried to explain this to the Chinese lady but was saved by the arrival 
of another guest who I had entirely forgotten w^as coming. As I rose 
to greet her, I was taken aback by her apocalyptic mien, until I 
suddenly remembered that she was one of the w omen who told the 
future by reading the stars and had often been consulted by Hitler 
himself. She was supernatural even in appearance, especially her 
bosom, wdiich w^as so Iiuge that when she took a deep breath, it 
reached her long nose. A pair of glasses of unusual dimensions com¬ 
pleted the picture. Having been told that she w as about to witness an 
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artistic display, she made herself comfortable and seemed interested. 
The young man sat down at die piano. The young woman declaimed 
for half an hour and although nobody knew who w'as who, they all 
assured me diat it had been a delightful afternoon. 

The classical forms of entertainment were of course large official 
receptions and the large official dinner parties. Before cither ot diesc, 
husband and wife would confer at length as to the guest-list. A well- 
composed dinner party, where interesting people mixed with bril¬ 
liant ones, and where even guests of minor importance w ere carefully 
chosen, could be a social triumph. 

Unavoidably, from time to time, it would be necessary to arrange 
dinners for the bores. I alw ays shivered w hen my husband presented 
his list and refused to let me mix them with gay and interesting 
people. He would gently remind me that bores enjoy being with 
bores and that die party w ould probably be a great succerss. 1 always 
doubted him, but he was always right. Some of these gaiJierings 
turned out to be quite amusing, in their own dull w ay. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect (jf the life of an ambassador’s wife 
is the constant change of scene. She has hardly learned to distinguish 
between Mrs. Wai-Fu-Leng or Mrs. I’sai-Tin-Nal before she must 
distinguish betw^een Anna Miliailovna and Alexander Petrovna. And 
yet if only the names were difficult, liow easy it would be. She must 
become acquainted almost at once with the new' ainicjsphere tliar 
surrounds her new friends, with their connections, their interests and 
even their flirtations. I’lie Ambassador is greatly lielped if his w-ite 
really knows w ho is w lio and if she can assemble a part y oi congenial 
people. 'Fhcn, too, at any moment she must be ready to break up lier 
home, pack and unpack again. 

As to her family life, neither she nor her liusband has sulfieicnt 
leisure to enjoy tl)e other’s company. She has tt) wail for iiis short 
vacation once a year. With a hectic official and social life, their 
intimacy is reduced to the moments they have alone in elevators. I Icr 
children, too, present a problem. Once a new spaper w oinan asked me, 
‘How do diplomats educate their children.^’ 1 answ ered in one word, 
‘Badly.’ As she looked at me in astonishment, I explained, ‘You sec, 
since they get dragged around the world, they cannot ha\'e normal 
schooling. They grow up in a constantly changing environment, al¬ 
ways being handled with kid gloves by friends and subordinates of 
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their parents. It isn’t wise to change schools frequently, nor to liave 
private lessons at home. The only alternative is to leave them at home 
to be educated in a good boarding-school. But what parent wants to 
risk being separated from his children for one or even two years?’ 

I have often wondered liow women of past centuries were able to 
note conscientiously all the events of the day. It would be difficult for 
an ambassadress to keep a diary. She has no time to write even a letter 
to her mother or her son and must resort to the telephone- Now, at 
last, when I have leisure at my disposal, I have granted myself the 
luxury of remembering. Since 1 have never kept a journal oi'any sort, 
w'hat follows are really recollections, scenes of the genuine play of my 
life in which I had the role of ambassadress. 
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CHAPTER III 


WEDDING IN SHANGHAI 

TiTF. sllip that carried itic across the Pacific to the shores of the Empire 
of Heaven was loo slow for my impatient spirit. Vittorio and I iiad 
wailed almost two years lor the moment when we might meet before 
the aitar. Coinmiinicaiions were not wliat they are today, and 
Peking and Budapest were anything but near to each other. Fortu¬ 
nately, w e had both been so abs(trbed in our work, he in China and I 
in Hungary, that tlie time had passed less painfully than it might 
ha\ e, but even so we liad liad our fill of living on letters alone. How 
liappy we both w ere that the years of waiting were at last about to 
come to an end! 

I w as on the point of disembarking upon tlie shores of a strange 
land, thousands of miles from my family, friends, and w^ork. But I 
w as not alone, travelling with me in my thoughts were the scores of 
w omen to whom I had given life during my long career on the stage. 
Alt! lougl 1 1 had renounced my career as an actress for that of a wife, I 
realized during that long voyage tliat in my heart they would be 
with me for ever. 

During our last four days at sea, while our ship moved slowly 
among the hundreds of small Japanese islands, I could neither eat 
nor sleep, so intense was my excitement. When at last we sailed 
into ihc mouth c>f the Yellow River, drums were beating in my 
heart. 

'Vhc ship stopped briefly to pick up harbour and customs officials 
and, incidentally, the Italian Minister, resplendent in tropical whites, 
wd)o had come to fetch his bride. 

It was my good fortune that my transition from die world of the 
theatre to the matter-of-fact world of everyday life was made easier 
by the strangeness of the land to which I w^as going. When I stepped 
on to Chinese soil, I set foot, not in the Republic of China, but in 
dreamland. With my hand resting lightly on my fiance’s arm, I let 
myself be W'afted from the ship. Needless to say the spell was not 
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broken by the beautiful marriage ceremony which followed almost 
immediately in Shanghai’s St. Joseph’s CWch. 

We had planned a honeymoon, but in the Foreign Service, I soon 
discovered, lioneymoons were considered a luxury, not a necessity, 
and duty came before pleasure. A few days before my arrival the most 
prominent Italian lawyer in Sliangliai, a man named Musso, had been 
kidnapped by the bandits on his way to Peking, lie was being held in 
the mountains, pending payment of an enormous ransom, and was 
occupying his time by sending a stream of hysterical notes to the 
Legation urging action and complaining bitterly about tlie ftK)d lie 
was forced to eat—fried grasshoppers! My heart bled for tlic insecti¬ 
vorous compatriot even while I mentally consigned liim to IMuto’s 
realm for spoiling our lioneymoon plans. 

Immediately after the wedding, off we w ent to Peking to attempt 
to extricate the ])oor man from his painful predicament. On tlie way 
we stopped briefly in Nanking wlicre a military detachment passed in 
review' before my husband. I was mucli impressed, since it was tlie 
first time I had ever basked in fjfficial j^lory, even of a reflected siirt. 

liecausc of this interrupti(»n, it was well past dusk wlicn w’e 
arrived in Peking, and the wliole city w'as bathed in moonlight. 7 'he 
huge w alls surrounding the city seemed to be stage sets, so unrt:al w as 
tlieir appearance in the pale glow-. All the ligliis were on in the Lega¬ 
tion when we arrived and the ‘boys’ were out in full regalia. In the 
large entrance hall our wedding presents w'cre on display, and pieces 
of precious porcelain and careful flower arrangements were every¬ 
where. In the midst of this gala welcome I heard a friendly bark. It 
was the small dog Mei that had kept my husband company during 
the last years of his bachelorhood. 

The next morning the w hole household w ent through the cere¬ 
mony of ‘kow^towdng,’ or paying its respects to the new' mistress. 
First die ‘number one’ boy knelt dow n and touched die floor diree 
times w'ith his forehead. After him, in the order of their status, the 
countless inferior boys and the cook follow'ed his example. 

Jean, for that was the occidental name the head boy had adopted, 
had a fine black pigtail which hung down his back to his ankles. After 
the Boxer Revolt, queues had come to be considered the badge of 
monarchists, and so he had had to get special permission from the 
police to keep it. He was enormously fond of it and remained secure 
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in the conviction that it added to the chic ot his position as number 
one boy at the Italian Legation. 

Altliough 1 had come to Peking full of plans about running a 
house, after that first kowtow I realized how much better and easier it 
would be to leave the management of household afi'airs to the 
Chinese liouse boys wit!) only tlie sketchiest supervision on my part. 
Deprived ol'household cares, 1 ^'as free to look about me and learn 
something about the strange land that was to be my home. 

From tlie first I was fascinated by the symbols that played such an 
important part in everyday life. First of all, the Emperor, although 
his rank had been abolished by the revolution, was always referred to 
as tlie Son of Heaven. The Dragon, the imperial animal, was con¬ 
stantly present in the minds of the people as the symbol of power, 
whether for good or c\ il. Pieces of bamboo were hung about the 
necks of tlie huge bronze lions in the gardens of our Legation to 
prevent the lions from being ill! The peach was the symbol of long¬ 
evity; the bat, of good luck. The rocks in a garden were supposed to 
be content when surrounded by philosophers and reflective persons, 
but to disappear when disturbed by noisy people. Jade, in its quality 
of coldness, liad significance as far as feminine virtue was concerned, 
and a certain type of porcelain vase represented the dignity of 
officials. 

I have in my curio cabinet a precious piece of Ming porcelain 
representing an emaciated cow gazing longingly at tlie moon, since, 
as is well known in China, a cow’s betrothed appears to iiis beloved 
at full moon. The rest of the month the love-sick cow pines away, 
until she becomes almost a skeleton, because of the infrequency of 
the rendezvous. 

The number of admonitions a Chinese had to consider in his daily 
activities was astounding. According to the Chinese calendar, each 
month was influenced by a certain constellation. The course of an 
individual day would be influenced further by the great men in 
Chinese history w ho had been bom or had died on that day. The 
calendar w as the w ork of astrologers, and all my attempts to find any 
rational order in it ended in confusion. On one occasion 1 opened my 
heavy book to discover that I w’as living in the year of the Tiger or 
Ping Ying, I further learned that six hundred years before, Howang, 
ihe Marquis of Bravery, who had astounded his country with his 
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prt)\vess in war, had been born. The Marquis’ best friend, the Prince 
of the Piteous Face, had been bom the same year, and in spite of his 
ugliness, had been a favourite with die ladies. 

The Chinese year is composed, not of twcK c, but of thirteen 
monUis. The tenth day of the fourth month of ev ery year is conse¬ 
crated to the memory of l ong Ping, a traveller who lived in the 
eighth century before Christ and who met die Dragon of Fire in the 
course of his travels. The Dragon gave him the Magic Sword which 
enabled its possessor to disappear at will into the clouds. When Tong 
Ping reached the age of sixty-four, he rerirt?d to the mountains to 
reflect on the celestial laws. There he w role a drama entitled Tomy 
Ping and the Peony, 

On the nintli day of the fifth month an exceptionally fierce storm 
is supposed to be sent to the world of mortals by the dcitv Tab. 
During the eighth month, the constellation of Ki, the Panther, is in 
ascendancy. The leading force is the playful 1’scheu Tschao, who 
may sometimes be naughty, but who, on the wlmle, is a lu'lj^ful force. 
He knows how' to repair the damage caused by the collisions of stars 
and comets. He knows how to repair the results or earthquakes, all 
the w'liile making such funny faces that the most ill-humoured spirits 
cannot help laughing. 

Each day the calendar offers a piece of advice, w hich it is wise to 
respect. For instance, on one particular day the Fox is in the ascend¬ 
ancy: on that day one sliould pay homage to one’s ancestors, hire a 
new rickshaw coolie, get married, or pay calls, but one should not 
take a bath, make new* business associations, or ask a fortune-teller to 
predict one’s future from cards. When the constellation of the 
Orangoutang predominates, one may cash money, cut one’s liair, and 
cease mourning for a dear relative. The Cock is a malevolent force; 
yet, in spite of that, on the day he rules, the head of a family may take 
a new concubine, wdiilc die first wife on tliis day, which must be so 
disagreeable to her, is advised to w^eavc silk, take medicine, and drink 
generously of new wdne. All discarded wives of the w^orld migln well 
profit from this advice. When the Rabbit is die ruling force, the day 
is a favourable one for shaving one’s head, celebrating puberty and 
returning from a long journey. The day of the Bat is a happy one on 
which sacrifices to the gods should be made, betrothals celebrated, 
and fish nets woven. But under no circumstances should one make 
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sauces for one’s food! The calendar goes on and on in the same 
fashion. It was surprising how many days were propitious fi)r 
acquiring a new concubine and how many were inauspicious for 
bathing! 

The last hours of the old year and the first of the new had to be 
spent in eating, for only thus could food for the coming year be as* 
sured. Tiiis, after all, w^as not very different from European practice. 
But it was a surprise to come home after a gay New Year’s Eve party 
and find two big bats hovering near a corner of tlie ceiling in our bed¬ 
room. \^’hen we told the house boys to catch the ghastly beasts and 
somehow get rid of them, tiicy complied most unwillingly and 
warned us that to do so would bring us bad luck in the new year. 

Of course foreigners did not take tlje Chinese calendar seriously, 
nor obey its rules. But it was somehow^ difficult to fight the Chinese 
on their own ground. I soon discovered tliai the peace of my house- 
hold would be threatened if I attempted to introduce European 
customs, and thereafter I let myself be carried along on tlie age-old 
Chinese pattern of life. As a result, I spent completely tranquil years 
in a country wliich might well be called the Heavenly Bonfire of the 
Housewife. Wlien the innumerable liouse boys saw that their mis¬ 
tress or Tai~tai was willing to leave them undisturbed, they were 
gratified. Thenceforth the house ran in perfect harmony. 

Faults or mistakes w^ere to be discussed witli the head boy, who 
w-as the middleman betw'ccn mistress and cook. It w^as a very comfor¬ 
table arrangement. Once a month or so, for example, it was necessary 
to comment on the cook’s expenditure. This w'as how it w'as done. 
Tai-tai would ask to see Cook. I'hc scene would be set in Tai-tai’s 
small sitting-room. Present would be Tai-tai, Cook and Jean. There 
w'ould be tension in the air. Tai-tai would be seated in her easy-chair, 
not angry but sad. Cook would be dignified and determined. For a 
time no one would speak. Finally Tai-tai w^ould say in a low voice 
that last wreck’s expenses had been inordinately high. Cook w^ould 
remain silent. Tai-tai would express the desire that Cook find stores 
wdiere prices w^ere low^er. Jean w^ould bow several times, mutely 
expressing approval. Never w^ould the ugly words, cheating or 
stealing, be uttered. Sometimes Cook w-ould launch into a speech in 
his owm defence during which Jean would stare into space, wdtli a 
smile on his lips and an expression tliat plainly said: ‘What can the 
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foreign lady know about the financial difficulties of a good Chinese 
cook who has to support a wife, two concubines and several chil¬ 
dren?’ All tlirec knew tliey were acting and how the play would end. 
Jean would squeeze the cook. Cook would squeeze 'lai-tai, and 'lai- 
tai would squeeze her husband, who had to pay tlie bills. Thai’s wliat 
I call a happy ending! 

Sometimes tlie boys were exasperating, but they always meant 
well. Once when we gave a dinner for a newly married couple, I was 
surprised after dinner to hear crickets in the room. Since it was late 
autumn, I couldn’t imagine Iiow they had managed to keep alive and 
to sing so loudly. They kept up their chirping all evening, until the 
guests, annoyed at the constant background of sound, left early. 1 
was very disappointed at what 1 considered a social failure and turned 
desperately to the number one boy. ‘Jean, how is it possible that there 
w^ere crickets in the room when you cleaned it so thorouglily this 
morning?’ 

Jean’s face shone with pride as he answ-ered, M put them there my¬ 
self, Tai-tai. They sing so beautifully. Guests like it.’ 

Curiosity w as another of tlieir minor vices. They would spend 
hours telephoning to boys of other liouscholds asking about this or 
that dinner, the conversation, the dishes, the service, and the amount 
of liquor consumed. Of course they knew all about the foreigners’ 
flirtations and wdicthcr they w ere platcmic or carnal. 

An elderly but still handsome man once told me one such experi¬ 
ence he himself had had. He had been deeply in love w ith a beautiful 
lady, whose virtue heretofore had never been questioned. She was 
seriously in love W'ith him, however, and sorely tempted. For them 
both it w^as la grande afairc de la vie. Only one obstacle remained 
before the fatal cup of tea: a suitable love nest liad to be found. (In the 
Middle Ages Tristan and Isolda drank a magic philter. Today they 
drink a cocktail. Twenty years ago and during the wh(de last century, 
they drank a cup of tea.) The gentleman involved had lived in China 
for twenty years and knew the language perfectly. The husband was 
an exceptionally conceited man who enjoyed the antipathy of all the 
‘boys’ and rickshaw coolies, by wdiom he w^as nicknamed ‘Black- 
bcard,’ in reference to his dark goatee. 

After some months of searching, the gentleman discovered an 
ideal apartment in the Hun-tse-Huntung^ a small street, w here no 
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other foreigners lived. He rented it for himself and his ‘wife’ and took 
all possible precautions in meeting his sweetheart there, except that of 
disguising himself with a false beard, an omission that was only 
natural in view of her husband’s goatee. Wlien the first rendezvous 
was to take place, die beautiful lady arrived, trembling and happy, 
having changed lier rickshaw twice on die way over to avoid being 
followed. As she stepped into thcdoorw^ay,shc tripped over a ragged, 
old blind woman, seated on the ground waiting for the pennies of 
passers-by. Stricken with anxiety, she gave her a lavish gift, hoping 
against hope that no liarm had been dtme since die old lady was blind. 
The incident was soon forgotten. The lady often returned to the 
house, and the blind woman was always richly rewarded. 

The licro of the story concluded, ‘How lucky it was that she. didn’t 
understand a word of Chinese and had no idea that the poor blind 
w^oman, each time that she heard the rickshaw stop at the door, 
would exclaim, ‘Oli, Patron of Lovers, see to it that die master of the 
lady, tlie ugly Blackbeard, becomes as blind as T am so that he never 
can see the Liglitfooted and die Narcissus-perfumed Lovely One run 
to the arms of her belo\ cd.’ 

As is invariably the case, with time, their affair became public 
property. But the Patron of Lovers heeded the prayers of the old 
woman and Blackboard was not only blind lo the facts but deaf to 
the gossip. 


CHAPTER IV 

ORIENTAL CELEBRITIES 

THE three years I spent in China were part of the era w^hen the world 
still had hopes of enjoying a long period of general peace, and liad 
lulled itself into a happy state of mind about the near future. It w^as 
tempting to believe in peace, especially in Peking where life for the 
privileged was entirely free of material cares. 

Of the people I knew then only a few were destined to play lead¬ 
ing roles in coming events. Among these w^as the Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, Mr. Wellington Koo, whose brilliant career has been the 
logical continuation of his remarkable start many years ago. I 
remember having reproached him for always being at least lialf an 
hour late for dinner. Once he arrived, however, his witty talk soon 
made me forget my fears as to die fate of the souffle. 

The last occasion on which I was Jiis guest was a dinner at die 
Chinese Embassy in Paris in 1937, on the night hostilities broke out 
between China and Japan. To my murmured expressions of sympa¬ 
thetic anxiety, he replied with calm assurance, ‘Do not worry, 
Madame. We have taken all the necessary steps to ensure iinal vic¬ 
tory.' During the eight years that followed, I remembered tlie firm¬ 
ness and conviction with w'hich he pronounced these wtjrds, and I am 
glad that although the ‘necessary steps' took eight long years to bear 
fruit, in the end they did indeed bring victory, 

I saw Mrs. Koo for the first time in 1923 at a lanc)- dress ball at the 
Wai Chiao Pu (Chinese Foreign Oflice). She was wrapped in the 
national flag and danced widt the grace of a jade statuette come to life. 
She was very attractive and exquisitely oriental, as 1 w-atclied her 
dancing with handsome Mr. Alexander Kirk, the First Secretary of 
the American Legation and recently American Ambassador in Jlome. 

Admiral Tsai Ting-Kan, who was the conspicuous link between 
the diplomatic corps and the Wai Chiao Pu^ I am convinced had 
never set foot aboard a Chinese battleship. Before becoming an 
admiral, he had been a stationmaster—a railroad stationmaster! 
For all that he was a great scholar and an exceedingly nice man. 
Where he got his rank Buddha only knows. 

It was under his guidance that I first saw^ the Imperial Palace, that 
legendary building w-hich had been sealed, together with its inhabi¬ 
tants, ever since the overthrow of the monarchy in 1912. While I was 
in Peking, few visitors were allowed through the sacred gates. 

In one section of die PaUice the young Emperor Hsuan Tung was 
confined—^lie W'ho was later to become knowm by die name of Te 
Kang, Emperor of Manchukuo. He had succeeded to the Chinese 
dironc in 1908 when he was not yet tliree. In 1912, in the face oi*over¬ 
whelming revolutionary opposition, he abdicated, the last ruler of 
the two hundred and sixty-four year old Manchu dynasty. The 
republican government allowed him to keep the title of emperor, but 
kept him a virtual prisoner in his own winter palace. 
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In 1922 when he had reached a marriageable age, rumour iiad it 
that he would soon become engaged to a Manchu princess chosen by 
his family. They chose well. The young Empress was a great beauty, 
not only in tlie Chinese, but also in tlie universal sense of the word. 
Unfortunately, the wedding ceremony took place before my arrival 
in Peking, but my liusband, who was tliere, lias told me all about it, 
down to tlie last detail. It w^as probably the last Chinese Imperial 
wedding the world will ever witness. 

’^X'hen the date of the marriage had been fixed, the Imperial house¬ 
hold sent out invitations to the diplomatic corps. Long discussion 
preceded their acceptance, since some felt it would not be fitting for 
representatives accredited to the Republic to attend an imperial 
ceremony. The representatives of monarchies said yes; lliose of 
republics, no. Finally tlie dean of the diplomatic corps (the minister 
of longest standing) went to the Foreign Office to request \ cry 
frankly its view of the matter. He learned that the President td’ ilic 
Republic had appointed a high dignitary to carry his best wishes to 
the young Imperial couple and to be present in liis stead at the cere¬ 
mony, but in conventional European exening clothes, not in the 
traditional Mandarin dress. Since nobody wished to be more republi¬ 
can than the President of the Republic, the diplomatic corps accepted 
the invitation and decided tliat after the ceremony they w^ould bow in 
Western fashion before the Emperor and kiss the Empress’s hands. 

7 'he Imperial Palace seemed to wake up after a long, long sleep. 
Preparations went on feverishly. Hundreds of workmen were busy. 
The women of the diplomatic corps were titillated at the new s tliat, in 
accordance with ancestral right, a beautiful young girl would enter 
the palace on the eve of the marriage to assume the position of 
Imperial concubine. She too was of a noble Manchu family. 

Many curious onlookers stood about the side entrance of the 
w^inter palace on the evening before the wedding to w'atch tlie con¬ 
cubine arrive in her closed, red Sedan chair, preceded by eunuchs 
bearing l)uge flaming torches. Tradition demanded that when the 
Empress entered the palace she should find at least one concubine 
already established and ready to kowtow her. The Emperor, like any 
other Cliinese, could enter his wife’s apartment after tlie ceremony or 
he could summon a concubine to his own apartment instead. Of 
course, many of tlie European ladies, provincial in their own way in 
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spite of their outward sophistication, assumed an air of righteous 
disapproval of this usage, considering it, I imagine, a dangerous 
example. 

The marriage ceremony in the morning, my husband tells me, was 
a scene of unforgettable magnificence. In the great white marble pit 
before the throne room, exquisite and exotic strains came from an 
orchestra of gilded drums, cymbals, and bells. The foreign guests 
were seated about a hundred yards from the throne. Opposite them 
were the Princes of the Imperial Household and the Mandarins, all 
clad in their ancestral silk garments, heavily embroidered and trim¬ 
med with the darkest, finest sable. There were about fifty of them in 
all. The Emperor stood erect, dressed in dark blue silk. Since China 
was a republic, he was not permitted to wear the traditional Imperial 
ceremonial dress of yellow silk embroidered witli the dragon with 
five claws, exclusive symbol of the reigning emperor. The Empress 
W'ore a pink silk dress, with her hair in the elaborate Manchu fashion. 
She was like a crovmed flower. The young couple awaited with great 
dignity the salutation of die Princes who advanced slowly, in order 
of rank, each symbolically supported by tw o servants on die tradi¬ 
tional theory diat, without their aid, he w^ould have collapsed under 
the enormous weight of his duty. I'hey crossed the marble pit slow ly 
and when they were ten yards from the Emperor, fell to their knees, 
toucliing the marble floor three times w ith their foreheads, each time 
rising fully, assisted by their servants, and then falling again. Thus 
they performed the ancestral rite of the kowiow precisely as pre¬ 
scribed by Chinese etiquette. My husband says it w^as a living picture 
of the past, of incomparable splendour. 

After the kowtow of die Princes and Mandarins, their wives, all 
with the same Manchu coiffure, knelt before the Empress. Everybody 
agreed diat next to the Empress die concubine was the best-looking 
of the women. When I met die Emperor for the first time, I could 
hardly believe that anyone so physically insignificant could be die 
source of happiness for two such lovely girls, although, as the Son of 
Heaven, he W'as perhaps in possession of special gifts to make their 
earthly lives a paradise. 

The whole ceremony lasted about an hour. It seemed to those 
present as though by some magic die curtain of history had been 
lifted and they had been permitted to contemplate a scene of Asia’s 
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ancient splendour. It was a vision of the fantastic past. It was in t'aci 
the last Imperial ceremony of old China, and like so many other 
tilings, it too was soon forgotten in tlie surge of events that followed. 

After die wedding, the young wife went of course to live in the 
Imperial palace. 1 he central part of it, where the Emperors used to 
li\ e, was traditionally called the Palace of the Sun. T'he right wing, 
wiiere die Empresses had had dieir residence, w^as known as the 
Palace of the Moon, and the left, w-here in die past a galaxy of concu¬ 
bines awaited the Imperial visit, w'as named fittingly enough, the 
Palace of the Stars. There, in that symbolic home of past rnagniii- 
cence, the young couple and die lone concubine lived for a short 
time, but when, in 1924, the forces of the Christian General Feng 
Yu-Hsiang captured Peking, the Emperor’s advisors feared for his 
life. Many diplomats wxiuld have liked to help him, but since they 
w-ere accredited to the Chinese Republic, diey found themselves in 
an awkw^ard position. 

Even die Italian Minister was approached by the Emperor’s 
relatives, who asked whether the Legation would open its doors to 
the Emperor if necessary. After some reflection, he replied in the 
affirmative, but die Emperor sought refuge at the Japanese Legation 
instead. Some weeks after the request had been made, the Emperor, 
escorted by dircc of his uncles, visited our Legation to express his 
gratitude to the Minister for liis ready offer of assistance. I thought he 
seemed simple and entirely insignificant. His British tutor, Sir Regi¬ 
nald Johnson, would have had little reason to be proud of the pupil 
he had lived wath for fifteen years, but who still spoke die w-orst kind 
of pidgin English. 

The less impressive the Emperor proved, the more fascinated I was 
by his uncles, the Manchu Princes. They were like those oversized 
portraits of the Ming period wdiich hung in the Imperial Palace, 
sombre dignified scions of a great Asiatic reigning house who, even 
after their fall, commanded respect and consideration. That day their 
heavy features expressed dark anxiety. They sat stiffly and uncomfor¬ 
tably on our small chairs and noticeably disapproved of their nephew, 
who repeatedly lielped himself to candies, until his eldest uncle lifted 
his fat, dark forefinger in admonition. Only then did he cease eating, 
put dowm his plate and sit still. This visit brought home to us the 
feeling both of the great past and the pitiful present. One could not 
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help being aware of the immeasurable distance between the two, but 
even at that time we were not convinced that the gap, in unchanging 
China, was so very great after all. 

Actually, the Emperor’s escape, as it transpired, was a romantic 
but inglorious affair engineered by Mr. Yoshizava, tlie Japanese 
Minister, who apparently already had him in mind as the future Jap¬ 
anese puppet ruler of Manchuria. For a few days he was hidden at the 
Japanese Legation and then moved to the Foreign Concession in 
Tientsin. Tiie greatest remaining obstacle to Japanese ambitions in 
Manchuria was Marshal Chang Tso-Lin, one of tlie most, if not the 
most, \ itile rigures of modern Cliina. Wliai a fresh wind blew into 
the I.egation wlien he came to call! Undisputed ruler of Manchuria, 
violently anti-communist, Ite dreamt of a unified naiitm. He was 
received with full military honours, all the sailors assigned to iJie 
Legation as guards presenting arms. He was affable and simple, and 
on leaving laid two splendid leopard skins at my feet with a gallant 
bow. In 1928 the Japanese blew- up his train while it was crossing the 
Mukden Viaduct. His death was the first in a series of mo\es which 
culminated in the Nipponese occupation of Manchuria. 

★ 

In 1926 Peking was honoured by the long-awaited visit of the Pan- 
sharn Lama, one oi'tlie perpetual sovereign pontifs of Buddhism. The 
Dalai Lama is the temporal sovereign, the incarnation of Mercy; the 
Pansham Lama is the spiritual sovereign and the incarnation of Wis¬ 
dom. Both are ‘living Buddhas.’ Since the Panshain Lama had not 
left Tibet for one and a lialf centuries, it was whispered that there 
must have been an urgent reason for his journey. Some thought that 
for some obscure political reason die air was not healthy for him at 
home and that consequently he w'as forced to come to the Chinese 
capital for a while. 

His visit created indescribable enthusiasm among his followers, 
and his arrival at the capital turned into a triumphal march. A huge 
crow cl almost w'ent mad, cheering and waving small yellow flags, as 
his train, painted a bright yellow, drew into the station; yellow' is die 
royal colour in die Orient, just as purple is in the Occident. Out he 
stepped, wrapped in superb sable furs, a string of enormous pearls 
dangling around his neck. We hardly caught more than a glimpse 
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of him as he walked a(a-oss the yellow carpet spread out before him 
and disappeared into a yellow car, without lifting his eyes or acknow¬ 
ledging die outburst of greetings. His appearance was so alien to our 
epoch that die train and automobile seemed anachronistic in the 
extreme. However, the unworldly aura surrounding him soon made 
us forget both train and car. 

A most extraordinary cort^e followed him across the carpet, a 
veritable army of priests and bonzes, or monks, clad in dark robes, 
their heads completely shaven. Their unclean, knotty fingers clasped 
wooden rosaries; they never raised their eyes, but walked with a slow 
tread after the Lama like a heavy, dark cloud. 

The ‘living Buddha’s’ residence was a sumptuous palace. Wlicn 
we asked to be admitted to a private audience. His Holiness received 
us with the greatest courtesy. Seated with great dignity on his 
dironc-like chair, he conversed with us affably. Since our conver¬ 
sation had to be twice translated, from Tibetan into Chinese and 
from Chinese into Italian and then back again, it was exceedingly 
slow. My husband, who wore die ritual cutaway and held his top-hat 
in his hand, was questioned about the form of government in Italy. 
When he replied that it was a constitutional monarchy, die Lama 
expressed his wishes for the health of Italy’s sovereign and the reign¬ 
ing house. We in turn asked him about his long journey, which we 
knew had lasted over direc months, since he had travelled part of the 
way in a sedan chair. He told us he had noticed several changes on die 
road since his last trip one hundred and fifty-two years before! We 
were somewhat taken aback, until we remembered that this dignified 
figure was immortal, the living Buddha for whom sucli diings as 
centuries were of trifling importance. The audience lasted twenty 
minutes, and all during that time His Holiness never took his eyes off 
my husband’s top-hat. I am convinced diat he must have thought 
there was something hidden in it, some nasty surprise. 

The audience was not especially thrilling or interesting, but a 
moment of real emotion was reserved for me when, as we bowed to 
take our leave. His Holiness handed me a piece of light blue silk. In 
so doing, he took both my hands in his and expressed in Tibetan— 
but I thought I understood his words—^his best wishes for our future. 
He added that merely by showing that piece of silk, everyone in 
Tibet would know me for a friend of his and treat me accordingly! 
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His eyes were moist and so were mine. I cannot tell why. His voice 
was low and soft as velvet, and 1 felt that I was in the presence of a 
spiritual force, if not of our w'orld, yet of a very powerful one. 


CHAPTER V 

WAR IN PEACE 

OUR life in Peking brought us into contact, chiefly, with people and 
events far removed from the daily struggle for existence. Of course 
we realized that our life was artificial, the life of the prixileged. 
Behind us stood the grim and imminent reality of Asia with lier 
millions of children, their misery and their problems. 

The streets of Peking seethed with activity, x\ ith people walking, 
running, eating, chattering without cessation, ex'cn at night. Res¬ 
taurants and shops remained open. People ate, talked, and w ent about 
their business as they did in the daytime. 

Despite this air of perpetual motion, the crowds gave an impres¬ 
sion of peacefulness wiiich was difficult to reccmcile with the civil 
wars constantly being fought back and forth across tiie land. 1 soon 
discovered that war in China was just a part of the normal routine of 
life. Ofl'ered the choice between the two evils, civil or foreign wars, 
the Chinese would have preferred civil wars. After all, with rive hun¬ 
dred or more millions of people (the population of China has never 
been closely determined, even to the nearest hundred million!) war 
seemed almost inevitable and had to be put up with from time to 
time. During the periods of peace, however, it w'as possible to forget 
that war had ever existed. 

While in Peking, 1 witnessed five civil w^ars from the vantage point 
of the Legation Quarter as though I w^ere in a box at the theatre, iiie 
security of the small area wiiere the foreign legations w^ere situated 
had been insured by the treaties drawn up after the Boxer Uprising, 
but, as an added precaution, the zone w^as surrounded by walls. No 
airplanes were allowed to fly over it, nor were any troops permitted to 
enter its gates. Once we stepped out of those gates, it was a different 
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story. Then die evidences of war would completely surround us. 
Men, women and children widi horsccarts and rickshaws piled Iiigh 
with their worldly goods, fled from the enemy. Women crying 
silently, and men harassed widi anxiety for their families urged on 
their mules and donkeys whicli trembled under the weights they bore. 

The first time I realized a civil war w'as in progress I was very 
much distressed; the second time, a little less so, and finally I lost 
much of my feeling of consternation. I came to understand tliat at 
least during the twenties civil wars were an organic part of the 
living conditions of the Empire of Heaven and of more concern as 
financial transactions than as crime against humanity. Tlie fighting 
forces had artillery, guns, all sorts of military equipment, but never 
enough money. The generals w^ere self-appointed. Tw^enty-fivc 
years ago, the two great adversaries were General Wu Pei-Fu 
and General Chang Tso-Lin. There w^as also tlie so-called Christian 
general, Feng Yu-Hsiang, wdio, the story goes, converted his troops 
neatly and with despatch as follow's. Aided by a clergyman, he assem¬ 
bled them in close ranks and doused them cn masse wdtJi holy water 
from a huge hose. As the men stood there dripping, the priest 
recited the baptismal ceremony and pronounced them Cliristians. 
It was a simple but effective solution to a problem that might have 
baffled more sophisticated commanders. 

It w^as alw'ays easy to tell when a civil w^ar was imminent, so full 
w'ould the air be witli rumours. While my*^ husband would be having 
official conferences at the office, I w'ould be having my ow n w ith the 
‘number one’ boy, the Chinese maid and the tin tsai or postman. 
When my husband came home, often as not he found me as w'cll 
informed as himself, if not better. Actually we would be forewarned 
even before the rumours had begun to fly by the appearance at the 
Legation of tlie sellers of jades, curios, brocades and the like, 
asking if they might leave their wares within the compound for 
safekeeping. These vendors, in time of peace, would usually visit the 
legations every day at a fixed hour. I could always expect to see them 
after lunch. Often there would be as many as fifteen or twenty of 
them in our large entrance hall, their goods, sometimes treasures, 
sometimes rubbish, spread out about them. 

Our most reliable forecaster of war and our closest friend among 
them was a young boy of about sixteen who was so charmingly insis- 
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tent, so delightfully shameless, tliat after having concluded many 
small and some large transactions, we became fast friends. It was not 
at all unusual for him to come to my sitting-room in the morning to 
show me a fine sable skin or an authentic Kwan Shi vase of great 
rarity. 

One morning I found him waiting for me with an extremely 
serious expression on liis face. Bowing low, he handed me a card on 
which was printed, ‘Small and Co.’ At my questioning glance, he 
explained, ‘1 am Small.’ 

‘Bui who is the Company.^’ I asked. 

‘You see, Missy, I am small. Must have Company. Alone can do 
nothing. Now Missy tell others missies Small and Company big 
business.’ 

I understood. He needed the moral support of imaginary business 
associates. Wlien 1 looked at his earnest yt)ung face, I could not but 
be moved by his pathetic ambition. He wanted to be considered a 
‘number one’ merchant. 

It was he who usually was the first to let us know that some- 
tljiing unusual w'as afoot, militarily speaking. All the merchants knew 
that the basements vi the legations were the safest places for their 
wares in time of war. They knew that if left in tlieir ow n stores, 
tlieir goods would certainly be seized as booty by the victorious 
troops. Wlien Small and Co. arrived and asked to speak to the 
‘Minister (most Chinese have difficulty pronouncing their R’s), we 
would know' liiat war was at hand. Almost invariably the following 
conversation take place: 

‘Ministel, you my friend. I your friend, I think better keep my 
things your house.’ 

‘Why.^’ 

‘People bad. General maybe come Peking.’ 

We never bothered asking further questions. It w^ould be only too 
clear that tlie clouds of a new civil war were darkening the horizon. 
Of course we always helped Small and Co. bring his goods to 
safety. What I liked most in his attitude w^as his absolute confidence 
that friends would help friends and that he could rely on us. Some¬ 
how it was touching to be trusted so completely. 

Altliougli, as I have said, we became somewhat inured to the idea 
of constant warfare, w e could not resign ourselves to it as completely 
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as did the Chinese. On one occasion I remarked to Admiral Tsai 
Ting-Kan, ‘Life could be happy here, but that everything is spoiled 
by wars, w^ars, w'ars.* 

There was a faint smile on his lips as he purred, ‘But they are 
always civil wars, Madame.’ 

He meant, I suppose, that they w^ere the nice kind of wars, not 
like Europe’s \’ioJent, international ones. At the same time he may 
have w'ished to remind me that I had only to remain in my own 
garden to avoid noticing that w^ars were going on at all. 

I like to compare China to a sheet of blotting-paper that can 
absorb wars, famine and flood without dissolving. Living there, 
one slowlv assimilated the Chinese feeling of acquiescence to life 
as it was. Things had gone on thus for thousands of years, and there 
was no reason to tliink they w'ould change. 

llic epitome of this sense of timelessness was the Great Wall. 
We used to spend our summer holidays in Shan Hai Kuan at the 
seashore, where this legendary monument begins its creeping march 
over hill and valley into the interior. Shan Hai Kuan had been at one 
time a military garrison, but after 1901 it had been reserved as a 
vacation spot for the signatory powders of the Boxer Treaty. I loved 
to watch the mixture of multi-coloured humanity strolling up and 
dow'n the Great Wall—Japanese, Chinese, Annamese and Indians, 
all in complete harmony with the wLite people. Never an incident 
occurred. 

I felt that the tragic events I had witnessed—the migrations of 
peoples, death and destruction—w’ere part of a pattern as timeless 
as the stones in that wall. Strangely enough, now, when I wish to 
escape for a few peaceful moments from reality, I go back in memory 
to my life in China twenty-five years ago: in those swollen, foaming 
w^aters there was nonetheless a certain calm, a certain peace—^the 
peace of resignation. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LANGTANG-LANGTANG-IGA. 

LANGTANG 

THE air of Peking was at its most intoxicating during the autumn. 
When the trees were covered wdth golden leaves and llic air seemed 
permeated with cliampagne, it w^as the l^est time of year to visit the 
temples of the hills. On such autumn mornings 1 w’ould feel as light 
as thistledown as I w alkcd and then, on reaching my goal, I w'ould sit 
by the Tiger’s Runaw ay Spring or in the Parlour (jf Self-Inspection, 
intoxicated by the beauty surrounding me and lost in the melanclioly 
charm of the tranquil valley. The Temple of Pure Heart and Hot 
Blood or the Pavilion of the Lake’s Heart would enchant me, and 
resting there, I felt saturated with the atmosphere of China’s past, 
when the creative powder of the Chinese was so great. 'Fheir houses, 
their temples, their habit of dress, their manners, their drama, their 
taste in art treasures—their entire mode of living—seemed to me 
exquisite. I felt tliat I w as living in die spiritual kingdom of exquisite 
grace, for ‘exquisite’ is certainly the appropriate adjective for China. 

Chinese drama is built up on themes as old as the world—filial 
piety, the destiny and adventures of the warrior in battle and his 
return home, the shrewd manoeuvres of the brave lady wdio saves 
the family fortune without losing her virtue, or the slandered girl 
forsaken by her betrodied on the eve of her w^edding. Characters 
w^ould often adopt disguises for one reason or another, and the 
simple, basic plots w’ould be somewhat complicated thereby, but to 
the spectator the subsequent misunderstandings w^ould all be as 
innocently transparent as a glass of clear w ater. 

With my Western attitude to the theatre, I found all this insuffer¬ 
ably boring, but for the Chinese audiences, die interest lay not in the 
plots or dialogue, but in the manner in wdiicli they were expressed. 
They would follow the actor’s declamation, without losing a single 
nuance of the highly-pitched voices, and w^atch with a critical eye 
the symbolic gestures of the fine hands which w'ould, with equal 
grace, wield a sword or dally with a rose. They would scream with 
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delight when an actor was good, but hiss scornfully when he made 
the slightest slip. 

As in the English theatre in Shakespeare’s time, female roles in 
ckissical plays were taken by men. When I was in Peking, tlie great 
stiir was Meilan Fan, a young man who in the character of difi’erent 
heroines was so beautifully feminine tliat at first one could hardly 
believe he was a man. He had none of the usual repulsiveness of the 
imitator. Far from it. On the stage he was a lovely woman. 

These impressions of mine were corroborated by a long talk I 
had in 1926 in Shanghai witli tlie eminent painter Mr. Kun Pao-Ki, 
tljen considered by the Chinese the leader of modern art. I was pre¬ 
pared to meet an innovator in the w'orld of painting, instead of 
which I found, to may way of thinking, a representative of the old 
school. I’o my great astonishment, he explained that the Chinese 
never paint from life. They spend years studying and copying old 
masterpieces until tliey become acquainted with all they need to 
know about nature and tlie requirements of art. My misgivings must 
have show'cd in my face, for Kun Pao-Ki asked me, with a gentle 
smile, to grant him a few minutes of my time and he would draw me 
a picture. He sketched a dcliglitful little bird poised on the branch of a 
bamboo tree that seemed as immediate and as alive as if it had been 
painted out of doors instead of in his small study. 

Equally exquisite wras the way in which the Chinese enjoyed 
their paintings. They kept diem rolled up until they wished to look 
at them, when tliey would sit around a long table witli friends, 
unroll the masterpiece and discuss its qualities. Sometimes a distin¬ 
guished guest would be asked to set down his impressions in writing 
on the margin of tlie picture. To be asked to do this was considered a 
great compliment. What struck me most at these gatherings was the 
w'ay tliey seemed to caress a precious picture with their words, just 
as they would have caressed jade or a beautiful woman with their 
finely shaped hands. 

★ 

To the Western guest, even Chinese food seems exquisitely 
exotic. Their dinners are completely fantastic, both in the number of 
courses served and in the strange variety of dishes set before the 
expectant guest. 
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1 remember one dinner we attended wliich consisted of one 
hundred and eight courses! We were at the table for almost four 
hours and subsequently in bed for five days. Our hosts were a very 
rich and noble Chinese gentleman and his wife, w'hosc cook had 
formerly been with the late Dowager Empress. Of course, we 
refused some of the one hundred and eight courses, but were obliged 
to taste nearly two-tliirds of them. We almost died ! 

On diis occasion, as is usual with dinners in Cliina, the host 
received us and the other guests at the foot of tlie staircase and 
murmured tlte customary protestations as to the honovn it was for 
one so unworthy as himself to have illustrious guests like ourselves in 
liis humble abode, the modesty of wliich, he confessed, made him 
blush. So saying, he led tlie way upstairs to the palatial dining-rtiom 
W'here ten round tables were each set for eigJit guests, tradition 
insisting tliat eight guests, no more, no less, be seated at each table. 
It was also traditional that the host and hostess should sit together 
and diat facing them should be die guest of honour beside his ow n 
wife. 

The tables were already laden with delicacies of all sorts, pumpkin 
seeds, pressed and smoked caviar, sugared w^alnuts, cherries in 
syrup, small cubes of dried cherries and apricots, w arm apricot jelly, 
slices of white mushroom from the province of Yu-Nan—akin in 
appearance to white corals—and, of course, swallow^’s-nest soup, 
essential to any fashionable dinner. 

Swallow's-nest soup was one of the tastiest soupsi Iia\ e ever taken. 
It was very expensive since half a dozen nests were needed tor each 
serving, and a dozen cost a dollar. The sw^allows live near tlie sea¬ 
shore, where, with their own saliva they build their small nests 
among the rocks. Their nests are relatively clean, unlike those ot the 
swallows we Europeans find in the eaves of our houses. 

After the bird’s-nest soup, came quite unexpectedly, ordinary 
chicken broth served witli a side dish of small golden apples in tfiick 
white syrup. Then the livers and breasts of chickens w ere brought 
in, the latter prepared to look as wdiite as snow. After tliat came 
leopard fish accompanied by a warm, orange soup. 

By this time we had begun to lose count and the seemingly endless 
succession of foods swam before our eyes. In a sauce made of the 
tender cheeks of young lambs, pigeon eggs floated. Slices of suckling 
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pig were served witli oysters. There were fish lips, too, which in 
cowardice I refused to taste, altliough they were considered a great 
delicacy. But I did take a healthy portion of bamboo bud salad and 
fried shrimp, which seemed appetizing to me in an everyday way. 
Ducks* tongues and ducks’ kidneys followed, accompanied by a 
broth perfumed with the leaves of chrysanthemums. 7 'hey weren’t 
as good, but were infinitely more picturesque. 

No less than eight cold courses follow'ed, including smoked calves’ 
tongues with seaweed salad and cliilled pigeons’ breasts. Then came 
rice steamed in a way that made it stick together in small but almost 
solid heaps that could be eaten easily with chopsticks, and shrimp 
prepared in an infinite variety of ways, boiled, roasted, and fried— 
all very good. 

Needless to say, by this time we were doing what more experi¬ 
enced guests had been doing from tlje very beginning, taking only 
die tiniest morsel from each offering. A thick, boiled cucumi)cr 
sauce, not as disagreeable as it sounds, floated past, accompanied by 
honeyed dates, various sliced fruits, and dried apricots. A pate of 
lotus flower seeds, tliough poetic enough, w^as tasteless, but then so 
were die cubes of mashed green peas that followed. 

After such a procession of sweets one might have supposed that 
the dinner was finished. Not at all! The piece dc risistance was still to 
come—lacquered duck, roasted in such a way tliat it really looked 
japanned. It w as an exquisite delicacy and, unlike some of its more 
exotic predecessors, tasted good too. 

Various broths followed. One made of parsley, seaweed and 
chrysanthemum leaves was very good eaten with boiled rice. This 
rice, for me, took the place of bread, since I found the white, sticky 
Chinese bread indigestible. 

I have mentioned, more or less haphazardly, a few of the courses. 
There were literally one hundred and eight. It would be impossible 
to remember tliem all in their correct order. The only reason we 
did not remain at table a month was that everything was served cut 
into small pieces on individual plates, ready to be eaten with chop¬ 
sticks. 

The yellowish, warm rice wine drunk throughout the dinner from 
tiny handleless enamel cups was apparently inoffensive, but after a 
few cups my head began to spin. Anotlier wine called ‘the wine of 
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oblivion,’ made of lotus seeds, was stronger and much more pleasing 
to the take. Disaster comes to tliose Europeans wlio, in tiicir inno¬ 
cence, drink European wines and especially cold champagne with 
Chinese food. Only weeks and weeks of dieting can remedy iJjeJr 
error. 

The Chinese dip their food into a bowl of soyabean sauce left on 
the table during tlie entire meal. By the time the feast was almost 
over, the tablecloth was a complete mess. With the constant move¬ 
ment of the chopsticks to and trom the bowl of sauce, it was only 
natural tliat accidents were frequent. Our host and hostess, liowevcr, 
beamed happily at the spots, apparently considering them a measure 
of tlie quantity (tf food consumed and lienee an indication of its 
quality. Else why w ould so much have been tucked aw ay? It was the 
same wdth certain noises, generally suppressed at the European table, 
wdiich in China w^ere either feigned for courtesy’s sake and resembled 
distant tliunder, or wliich came quite sincerely from overladen 
tummies and sounded like thunder close at hand. Tlie first time I 
heard ihese sounds I almost fainted, but afier a lew elaborate dinner 
parties, I became used to them. 

To get back to that dinner to end all dinners, as our fourth hour 
, at tlie table drew to a close, when w'e were so full that we were 
silting like so many Buddhas staring \acaiitly before us, die head 
boy entered carrying a huge fish on a platter. I uttered a cry of 
anguish, but my husband quickly w-hispiered to me that the fish was 
of wood and only symbolic. Guests, w hen offered it were supposed 
to make gestures of polite refusal indicating tliat they couldn’t 
possibly eat more after sucli an excellent repast. 

Before w^e rose one last soup was served which we were advised 
to eat since it would aid digestion. When I learned that it was made 
of ilie male sex organs of fish, I reeled and blindly reached for my 
goblet of ‘the wine of oblivion.’ I managed to sw-allow a good 
draught, but, nonetheless, I still remember the hundred and eight 
course of that memorable dinner! 

★ 

Alas, dreams cannot last, and so the moment came when we had 
to leave Peking. My husband had been in China five years and de¬ 
served a rest before assuming a new post. We started our journey 
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back by tlie Trans-Siberian Railroad and as our train rolled slowly out 
of the station, tears streamed down my cheeks. As I said good-bye to 
Peking, the words, ‘Langtang, langtang, iga langtang,’ came back to 
me, words 1 Itad so often heard spoken by the Chinese magician w ho 
used to come to our house to perform his tricks. 

He would arrive escorted by a little child carrying a bundle. 
Nobody seemed to notice them entering. They seemed simply to 
appear, smilingly spreading their instruments of magic. We would 
sit around like children, eagerly watching the old man’s movements. 
He would stop forward, raise his eyes and say the mysterious words, 
as if calling upon the spirits of his profession for aid. Before each 
trick he would chant, ‘Langtang, langtang, iga langtang.’ He would 
blow flames out of his nostrils and juggle sharp swords and knives 
around the smiling child’s head, w'liile we stood by trembling. ‘Lang¬ 
tang, nothing to fear, langtang, iga langtang.’ And then w'ould come 
the miracle of tltc glass bowl, full to the brim with water and gold 
flsh, all hidden in his robes. ‘Langtang,’ and he would turn somer¬ 
saults without letting a drop of water fall on the floor. We w'ould 
shriek our delight. Did you ever see anything like it.^ No, no, surely 
not. ‘Iga langtang.’ Once the performance was over, smiling as he 
had come, he would leave, the small child trailing behind with the 
mysterious bundle. He w'ould repeat his magic words, ‘langtang,’ 
until they were scarcely audible and he and his strange assistant had 
long since disappeared into tlie night. 

While, through my tears, I looked for the last time at the lovely 
scene and saw the yellow roofs of the Imperial Palace glitter in tlie 
sunshine and tlie massive outline of the Drum Tower recede into the 
distance, i repeated unconsciously to myself the words of the 
magician. ‘Langtang, langtang.’ Yes, the dream w’as over. The spell 
had been broken. ‘Iga langtang.’ Good-bye. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LAND OF FROWNS 

GOING to Russia from China, I soon discovered, meant leaving the 
land of smiles for the land of frowns. During our long years in 
Peking I had seen smiling faces wherever I looked; in the years we 
spent in Moscow I rarely saw one. 

1 approached my husband’s assignment to Moscow widi the hope 
of finding, if not the material, at least the spiritual Russia of Dosto¬ 
ievsky and Tolstoy. The education of my generation, during die gay 
nineties, and die less gay but sdll graceful turn of the century, was 
based almost exclusively on reading. We had no time for sports and 
little desire for them. Our real and burning interest was in books. 
We devoured die literature of every nation widi avidity, but none 
made such a deep impression upon us as that of Russia. The extra¬ 
ordinary people of diis strange and remote country captured our 
imaginations completely; dieir manner of life was totally dilTerent - 
from ours. We could find no parallel to dieir strange ways of dunk¬ 
ing in our own rational system. We lost ourselves in conjectures 
about dicm, but were never able to dispel the cloud of mystery that 
surrounded them. 

The fascination a few of us felt finally became so strong we 
swore to ourselves one day we would explore Holy Russia. How 
easily such words arc spoken by hot-headed youngsters, but life 
usually disposes of their enthusiasms in its ow'n way! 1 was the only 
one of our little group of friends destined to fulfil this desire. 

As our train drew into die Moscow station, my thoughts went 
back to those friends of an earlier day. I realized then, at die moment 
that my curiosity w'as at long last to be sadsfied, that our first interest 
in the workings ot die Russian mind had grown with die years, fed 
by the fantastic tales we liad heard of the period following the 
Revolution. I had always diought, listening to such stories, diat it 
would have been impossible for any regime to exist on terror alone. 
The Russian Government, I felt, to have won and held the unre- 
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strained support of the masses, must have relied on sometliing other 
than force, must have offered sometliing that satisfied the needs of 
the people. Yet we heard from absolutely reliable sources tliat 
tremendous sacrifices were imposed on every one, and that extra¬ 
ordinary cruelty was shown to tlie middle class. 

I deliberately avoid mention of the fate oi' the Russian aristocracy. 
We all know that revolutions are fought against ruling classes and 
come U) pass only when these ruling classes neglect the duties 
imposed upon them by the privileges they have enjoyed for cen¬ 
turies. Not only the positive misdeeds provoke retribution. The 
minor sin of indifference, with its attendant i'ailings of egotism, 
frivolity and cynicism may bring the tempest not only about the 
heads of the guilty, but about those of the innocent as well. 

It was with mixed feelings ot’anguish and hope that 1 stepped out 
of the train onto the muddy ground, it was April, 1927; tlie snow" 
was melting, and the air w"as balmy. We w^ere greeted I)y the 
Embassy stall* and by a representative of the Narkomindid or 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Florinsky, the man sent by the Foreign Office, wore the 
rougli and simple uniform of a common soldier. Jn this, the F orcign 
Office showed extremely poor taste, I thought, for since the 
revolutionary government had salely passed its period of infantile 
illnesses with the celebration of its tenth anniversary, its Chef de 
Protocol surely ought to have w'orn more suitable clothes. He w as a 
career diplomat of the Czarist regime, who telt no compunction in 
serving tlie new powers. The protocol division of the Narkornin- 
diel had been directed by him for a year. He was as expert in liis 
dealings with foreign diplomats as his predecessor had been clumsy-. 
Under his vigilant eye an amusing blunder, such as the one that had 
occurred upon the arrival of the French ambassador, Monsieur 
Hcrbettc, was unconceivable. 

On that occasion a small military detachment had been at the 
station to present arms, and the military baud had been ready to play 
the French national anthem. As the train rolled in and the leader of 
the band raised his baton, one of the officials stopped the conductor: 
‘The Marseillaise cannot be played! It is tlie hymn ol' the Men¬ 
sheviks,’ lie cried in great excitement. 

In tlie general confusion and embarrassment that follow cd, another 
D 
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French song was suggested, and tlie band launched into the Habanei a 
from Bizet’s Carmen. The ambassador faced the music—in this case 
that is certainly a fitting expression—with perfect dignity, and all 
those present followed his example. Their efl'orv not to smile was 
praiseworthy, all the more so if tliey remembered the text of the 
refrain, ^Si tu ne m'aimes pas^ moi je t'aime^ et si je taime prends 
garde a toi (If you love me not, still I love you and il' 1 love you 
then beware!).’ The tender and passionate threat hidden in these 
words might have been misunderstood by one wdio was not, as 
Monsieur Herbette was, a man of parts. He grasped the situation at 
once and acted accordingly. Fora time he stood erect and motionless 
as if he were listening to the national antliem. Tlien he advanced 
towards the detachment to shake hands not only w itli tlie command¬ 
ing officer, but oxer-anxious to show a genuine spirit of equality, w'ilh 
each* single soldier! In tJiis he erred, and the Russians were not 
pleased. I am sure no Soviet ambassador wT)uld have acted in tliis 
way upon arriving in Paris. 

We ourselves were received correctly, but not cordially, since 
our arrival coincided w'ith the Italian government’s ratificati(Mi 
of Rumania’s annexation of Bessarabia. There was resentment in die 
air and, as a result, no military band at all. 

On our way from the station to die Embassy w'e saw large crow^ds 
in the streets. The people seemed busy and intent only upon their 
own affairs. No one took the slightest interest in our arrival, al¬ 
though at that time a big car like ours was a great rarity. Once at 
our door Mr. Florinsky bowed and left us. 

We entered die Embassy, a huge, gloomy building on a small side- 
street off the Boulevard Kropotkina. It was an example of w'hat bad 
taste and much money could acliieve in Moscow-. The former owmer, 
a Baron Berg who had dealt in lumber and owned forests of colossal 
extent, had had both of these—^poor taste and great wcaldi—in 
liberal quantities. The walls were of shining yellow marble. The 
heavy doors, made of the same expensive wood as that usually used 
for Russian cigarette-cases, were covered with bronze carvings and 
were as difficult to handle as die doors of a cathedral. In the ballroom, 
gorgeous in its barbaric splendour, die ceiling w^as decorated 
widi a unique group of Cupids, peonies and peacocks, all of super¬ 
human size and so fat I could not help diinking how lucrative the 
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lumber business must have been the year the house liad been built. 
Near the rosy behincls of the Cupids a few l)lack holes were visible, 
scars of the bullets wliich had killed Count Mirbach, the first German 
ambassador to tlic Soviet Union who resided in tiiat house. Strangely 
enougli, the real motive of this undoubtedly political crime has 
never been discovered. It has remained to this day one of the 
mysteries of the chaotic period of the revolution. The bullet holes 
made me creepy each time I looked at them. Certainly they were an 
unusual sort of decoration for a ballroom. 

Tfie rest of the liouse was equally pompous and very uncomfort¬ 
able, but muierlieless liad a certain cachet of its own. Its primitive 
magnilicence was appalling in contrast to the lack-lustre almospliere 
of the outride world. As we all knew, in Russia it has alw^ays been 
thus. A few had drunk French champagne; the rest, plain (and often 
impure) water. 

Our new post thrilled me to the core. I revelled in touching with 
rny fingers the world of my youthful fantasy; I determined to show 
absolute impartiality to official circles as tar as intellectual interests 
were concerned. I decided to get in touch with authors and artists, 
to entertain them, and to try to build up a real understanding 
between them and the authors and artists ol'my owm country. 

When 1 expressed my views to members of our staff w’lio liacl lived 
in Moscow for some rime, and when I asked impatient questions as 
to hov, 1 mighi begin my programme, all I got in reply were indul¬ 
gent smiles and silence. I was irritated and refused to believe that 1 
would not succeed in my plans. After all politics had nothing to do 
witli art. ll 1 look back on the attitude I had at that time, I find it 
slightly ridiculous and far from intelligent. I wanted to advance 
under full sail, but 1 must confess that I I'ailed completely in tlic 
attempt. 

There came a day when I realized there was notliing 1 could do 
but sit in die gilded drawing-room of die Embassy, have tea with the 
ladies of the diplomatic corps, and exchange gossip. For many 
months I was discouraged and depressed until I slowly came to 
understand the real reasons for my failure. 

Everyone who was on an official mission in Moscow was mistrus¬ 
ted, was considered a virtual spy and was treated accordingly. When 
I arrived in Moscow, I carried w^th me the hope that my sincere 
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interest would not be interpreted as common curiosity, but rather as 
the legitimate longing of an artist to become acquainted with the 
intellectual life of a foreign land. I am obliged to say tliat there was, 
at least during my stay tliere, a permanent misunderstanding betw een 
tlic diplomatic corps and Soviet official circles. Who was to blame? 
I tliink both sides. In any case, it made life in Russia disagreeable. 

Foreign diplomats were looked upon as a necessary evil, a group 
oi individuals hose presence in the Russian capital was the irre¬ 
futable proof of the world’s recognition of the Soviet government. 
As such, they were wortliy of a certain consideration. Tlie Russian 
government did not have an unduly high opinion of the mental abil¬ 
ity of diplomats in general and despised the external forms of their 
daily lile. I am told, however, that all that has cliangcd with time. 
Even then, we were treated with absolute correctness, strictly in 
accordance w ith international rules of courtesy. 

Wc understood that it would be tactless to insist on overstepping 
the line of demarcation that had been placed on our activities, no 
matter how much we wanted to get in friendly touch witli the 
unofficial or semi-official elements of the new^ Russian society. To 
tell tlje truth, our husbands did not mind tliese limitations too much, 
since ffiey w'ere intensely busy with their w^ork and had no time to 
spend on what they considered trifles. If 1 speak about tlie matter 
in plural, I mean to include all those women in tlie diplomatic corps 
who more or less shared my desire for contact with tlie intellectual 
circles of Moscow'. 1 he spectacle of the foreign woman who came to 
Moscow with hope and left in resignation w^as typical. 

Tlie Russians probably bad good reason for acting as they did. 
They knew' their ow n people, dieir irrepressible loquacity and their 
passion for gossip wliicli they indulged even at the risk of imprison¬ 
ment and, in some cases, of their lives. Idle talk even of the most 
innocent kind could liave been a source of information for tlie atten¬ 
tive foreigner. If con\ ersation touched upon a play, of the meaning 
of its theme let us say, or even of tlie difficulty of getting scenery 
and props, die foreigner might have deduced facts uncomplimentary 
to the Sen iet system. 

It w as assumed as a matter of course that die evil foreigner would 
be constantly alert lor such information and would forward it im¬ 
mediately to his country. Thus, they reasoned, a harmless remark 
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could become sensational news. Their mistrust was childish and 
unwholesome; tliey were suspicious of anything in which we were 
concerned. 

During the last five years of tlie war I often remembered their 
policy, and I concluded that they might have been right after all, not 
in considering us weak-minded cliildren or malevolent spies, but in 
guarding their secret jealously from all observers. History has shown 
us they were preparing something colossal. They preferred tfiat w'c 
should be kept in complete ignorance of all their plans, and so we 
were. A word might have betrayed a scheme of gigantic proportions, 
and therefore it was better to prevent tliat word from ever being 
uttered. 

In 1927 and the following years war seemed remote, even the 
possibility of it. I could not see then, and it is only with difliculty 
that I sec now , how- a friendly chat with an author, painter or actor 
could liave led to dangerous indiscretions. The first few montlis 1 
passed in Moscow' w'crc barren, tilled only with my disappointment 
and tile vanished fancies of my youth. Not until 1 became resigned 
to the fact that there w as not to be much of a Russian experience, 
did my Russian experience begin. 


CHAPTER Vni 

CHICHERIN, THE ARISTOCRATIC 

bolshevik: 

NOT all foreign representatives in Moscow w^ere career diplomats. 
Many nations chose lor their envoys men W'hose previous experience 
especially fitted them to deal with their country’s most pressing 
problems. 

Jean Herbette, the French ambassador, w-as selected on tliis basis. 
He had made a name for liitnself in politics. Men of his type had 
under some circumstances proven themselves more valuable than 
professional diplomats. The Quai d’Orsay, when it had resumed 
diplomatic relations w ith Soviet Russia, had realized fully the deli¬ 
cacy of tlie situation and had appointed its emissary widi care. The 
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French ambassador had a profound knowledge ol foreign politics, 
was a radical socialist and for many years had been one of tlie ediiois 
of Le Temps. Bolshevism was not distasteful to him, even in its 
wildest form. Moreover, he was an avowed atheist, a circumstance 
which could only stand him in good stead in Moscow. I remember 
this last aspect of his personality particularly well because ol an 
incident that occurred one night at a dinner party given at our liouse. 

I was seated between Monsieur Hcrbette and Tovarisch Cliicherin, 
who was then Commissar for Foreign Affairs. I’lie Commissar spoke 
vehemently against certain measures recently taken b\' tlie Austrian 
government which he considered detrimental to Viennese workmen, 
'riie Austrian Chancellor, Monsignor Seipcl, \vas in his opinifJii to 
blame for the workers’ plight and he concluded with these words: 
‘And all this in die name of Jesus Christ.’ 

Hcrbette, who w^as eager to please him, replied hastily, ‘Wliich 
Jesus Christ, the one w ho never existed.^’ 

The expression of Chicherin’s face spoke volumes. He was a man 
w ith the perfect manners of a grand seigneur^ and even thougli a 
confirmed Bolshevik, disapproved of the Ambassador’s remark. 
When 1 asked them courteously but frigidly to discuss the matter 
elsewhere, Chicherin bowed his head and murmured something 
about being sorry. I am sure he meant it, for the French Ambassador’s 
words in our house W'erc utterly out of place. 

Chicherin, one of the old guard and an intimate friend and collab¬ 
orator of Lenin, had been at die head of die Foreign Office ever since 
the revolution. When we arrived in Moscow^ he was already world- 
famous. lie had been born a member of the old aristocracy, but this 
had not prevented his becoming an ardent revolutionary. As a young 
man he had been in the diplomatic service of the Czar, but had 
eventually left Russia to await die revolution in voluntary exile in 
France. 

He enjoyed speaking of diis period of his life and once told me an 
amusing story about it. In Paris he had usually eaten in a small res¬ 
taurant where the food and wine were excellent. The same beggar 
alw ays stood at the door and Chicherin invariably offered him a one- 
franc piece, at dial time quite a respectable sum. One evening he had 
no change in his pocket and passed the beggar widiout giving him 
die usual franc. He heard the old man exclaim behind his back, 
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^Attends^ sale bourgeois^ le moment viendra quandon te levera tout (Just 
w'ait, dirty bourgeois, the time will come when wc*ll take everything 
you’ve got).’ He was highly amused by his own story and liked to 
repeat it. 

Since a Count Chapsky and a Narislikine were among his 
ancestors, he would often say jokingly that lie had a claim to the 
Russian throne. He was also related to the Malaspina family of Genoa 
and he never missed an opportunity of mentioning ^mes cousins 
italiens.' The confirmed communist w'as a perfect snob! 

1 le was a stout man with a short beard and curiously uplifted eyes 
that never looked anyone straight in the face. His dress was old- 
fiishioned and echoed the elegance of Czarist Russia. His manners 
w ere al)solulely perfect, having that imperceptible sliade of solem¬ 
nity tliat lends distinction. His talk was witty, quick, spicy, serious or 
gay as the occasion demanded. 

His sense of humour w'as somewhat grim. I am sure lie said certain 
tilings with deliberate intent to shock and was only too happy if he 
succeedt‘d. Once he gave a small and intimate dinner party at which 
^vav present \ arious Ambassadors and ministers, including my hus¬ 
band. The dinner was a masterpiece of culinary art and as usual was 
preceded by at least twenty kinds of:j;akuskij as the Russians call their 
hors d’oeuvres. My husband asked lor a glass of vodka, l)ut Chicli- 
erin intervened with the words, ‘Oh, my dear Ambassador, you can’t 
drink vodka with that sort of partridge, you must have a glass ol' 
starka instead.’ He lilled the glass himself with the golden liquid, 
adding, ‘Fortunately 1 have a good stock of it. It comes from the 
wine cellars of dear old Prince Sangusko.’ 

Everyone knew that dear old Prince Sangusko had been a victim of 
the first days of the revolution, that his estate had been burnt and his 
property confiscated. It w'^as a strange way to induce a guest to taste a 
national drink. 1 am not sure that the starka really came from San- 
gusko’s supply, but I am convinced that the commissar said such 
things to dumbfound the bourgeoisie, or even better in this case to 
shock the diplomat. 

Nobody could deny that he w-as a man of outstanding intelligence 
and w^as in absolute command of his subject. His methods in dealing 
with diplomatic questions were tliose of the Bolshevik it is true, but 
they were also tliose of a genuine Russian. For example, he preferred 
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to work late at night and often asked foreign representatives to his 
office in the evening. I know of one interview with an Ambassador 
that took place at midnight, a normal working hour for Chiclierin, 
but an unusual one for an appointment. 

He enjoyed good food and liked to be entertained, and since he 
W'as a connoisseur of such things, it w'as a pleasure to do all one could 
for Ivim. At a dinner party it was always he who directed the conver¬ 
sation. I admired liis ability to talk almost incessantly and still eat 
more than anybody else. I remember how^ delighted lie was with a 
dinner we once gave in his honour. After the coftee, the Moscow 
String Quartet performed for us, and since music was Chiclierin’s 
special enthusiasm, lie w cut over to the musicians and spoke to them 
at length about tlieir art. W'e all listened to him enthralled, and lie w^as 
as happy with his ow n personal success as he was w ith the entertain¬ 
ment. As a matter of I'act lie knew more about music than many 
professionals. 

Since he adhered to the Metternich tradition of diplomacy, he was 
often insincere and never quite reliable. He loved to play little tricks 
cm his toreign colleagues and visibly enjoyed titillating tlieir imagin- 
tions. At such moments malice would twinkle from his uplifted eyes. 
Once at a dinner party at the Danish legation, conversation dwelt 
upon tlie problem of the future of the Soviet Republic and its ever 
increasing power. Chicherin expressed his idea briefly and added, 
‘llic So\'ict Union isn’t concerned about any foreign power. We are 
so strong that we fear none—except one.’ He looked smilingly 
around the table, w^aiting for the question tliat had to come. Of 
course everyone, immediately on the qui vive, tried to guess which 
state he meant. England, Japan, Germany and America were sugges¬ 
ted rapidly one after the other. He smiled amusedly, made a negative 
sign with his head and finally said, ‘No, my friends, none of these. It 
is tlie Vatican.’ Here he paused and a significant silence followed, as 
die guests stared into thin air reflecting upon the meaning of his 
words. Then to prevent further queries, he launched into discourse 
on the fine Tokai wine we were drinking. 

In every way he was a unique personality, one of the few men equal 
to the tremendous tasks and responsibilities of his office. Thanks to 
his flexible mind, he was able to deal with die unforeseen and chaotic 
events of his era as perhaps no one else could have done. He was 
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essentially Russian,as subtle as any highbred aristocrat of his country, 
yet as simple as a moujikj the Russian peasant. He hinted at his claim 
to the Russian throne with the same ease tliat he called the Foreign 
Office’s vacation home a paradise. I’his oft-mentioned wc)rkcr’s 
heaven consisted of one large room where twenty persons slept side 
by side in crowded barrack-type accommodation. 

Carlyle said tliat revolution is the cruellest of inolliers, because she 
devours her own children. Inevitably, Chiclicrin’s turn came. One 
day, pleading ‘dangerous diabetes,’ he disappeared from tlie scene. 
It was ironic that althougli the reasons for liis resignation were 
actually political, the excuse he gave proved valid enough, riius for 
tlic last time he had mingled truth and fiction; onlv this time the 
subject of his invention was Jiimself. 

We last heard of him a few' da\ s before we left Mf)sco\v for Brazil. 
My husband had written him a farewell note, since he liad been com¬ 
missar when W'e arrived. CJiiclierin’s very polite reply showed that he 
w^as touched by the attention given liim. He w ished us good luck and 
finished his letter with the w urds, ‘1 am told the climate is difficult in 
Rio de Janeiro and that tlic lieat is terrible there, but evcrytliing is 
bearable after—Peking.’ 

We were amused at the shrewd w-ay he let us understand that he 
agreed with us about life in the Russian capital. He died soon after¬ 
wards. Before his death die aristocratic Bolshevik published an 
excellent biography of—Mozart. 


CHAPTER IX 

LITVINOV AND 

OTHER PROMINENT RUSSIANS 

c HI c H E RIN ’ s successor was Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, the man 
who had served under him as vice-commissar. The two men w^ere 
completely different and it would be superfluous to say that not mud) 
love had been lost betw’een dicm. Since they worked in the same 
office, tltere were bound to be many disagreements. 

Their backgrounds contrasted sharply. Liuinov was a self-made 
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man from a modest Jewish family. He seemed to feel a certain diffi¬ 
dence towards tlie bolslievized aristocrat, but he never displayed bis 
feelings. He knew his moment would soon come, and it did. When he 
assumed his post as commissar the times were ripe for him. The pre¬ 
paratory period of hesitation, equivocation and almost romantic 
experimentation in foreign policy was finished. A total transfor¬ 
mation occurred as the first Five-Year Plan developed. It was during 
that period that Russia entered the realm of cold facts and assumed 
the attitude ol a power which ‘is not a country but one-sixth of the 
world/ as Chicherin used to say. 

Lit\ inov w as even physically tlie antitliesis of his predecessor. He 
iiad nothing ot Cliicherin’s distinction, nor w^as he ever completely at 
lioine in tlie drawing-room, altliough his manners were always per- 
lectly correct. He lacked the classical diplomat’s talent for small talk. 

I le always got down to facts, and in speaking with him I alw'ays felt 
tlic presence ol a powerful mind, a quick and positive brain, and die 
fierce honesty of a strong man. He was not only intelligent, but what 
is more, wise. lie opposed all armed conflict fanatically. He 
believed in peace and worked for it constantly, hoping to achieve it, 
not (Jiily for the sake of his own country but for that of the whole 
woi'ld. My husband liked to deal with him, for in spite of being a 
difficult customer/ lie w as absolutely reliable. With him, yes was yes 
and no was no; whereas witli Chicherin it might very well have been 
die fjlher way around. 

I used to enjoy speaking with Litvinov about the theatre. He was 
an enthusiastic first-nighter and knew a great deal about drama. We 
discussed all the new^ plays and were always glad to find ourselves 
sealed next to cacli other at the endless official dinner parlies. Often 
after dinner tiicrc w-as dancing. He was an ardent dancer, and in spite 
of his robust stature executed the steps gracefully. 

His wife, Ivy Low, English by birth, was remarkably clever. A 
writer herself, slie was a living encyclopedia of literature. She had a 
warm liuman character and wc used to see each other either for tea at 
our Embassy or in their modest flat, where they lived quietly with 
their iw^o adorable children Tania and Misha. I have often wondered 
wdiat became of them. I hope they fulfilled the promise they showed 
then. I used to talk with Ivy Litvinov for hours about books in 
general and Shakespeare in particular. She was very widely read and 
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her criticisms were always intelligent, sound and witty. It was slie 
who introduced me to James Joyce and I spent the long evenings of 
the Russian winter months witli his Ulysses^ an acquaintance for 
w hich I must always thank her. 

Hie Litvinovs received officially in a grandiose liouse, w Iiicii is 
now the British Embassy, but the simplicity of their private life was 
unbelievable. She preferred simplicity because sJie did nui want to be 
bothered with household cares. I remember a tea-pot she acquired 
in my honour for our afternoon cliats. She bought it at the market for 
a few cents and was terribly proud oi her purchase. 

They were botli careless, sometimes painfully so, about tlKiir 
appearance, and 1 myself know that when site went on an official visit 
with her husband to Ankara, the state shop lent her a iur-coat, on die 
understanding that she was to return it as soon as tlie visit \vas over. 

I am not so childish as to attacii too great importance to appearances, 
but I have to laugh, even today, when I think oi the holes in Ivy's 
stockings. 

During the Five-Year Plan the Russians mobili/ed all their natural 
resources for export in order to build up credits abroad. Tlie tlior- 
ouglmess with which lliey did this gave us an inkling of tlic country's 
tremendous possibilities wdien all its eilorts w ere clireclecl towards tlie 
achievement of a single goal. 

I shall always remember a herd of cows we saw' in a held just out¬ 
side Moscow'. U’hcy wx*re sucli a funny sight that we both burst out 
laughing, 'fheir horns had been cut and so had their tails, since botli 
were valuable items for export. It was deilnitely not die moment to 
be a cov/ in Russia. 

Ivy Litvinov w'as liked by everyone in the diplomatic corps and 
she seemed to regret the isolation in which the dipknnat’s w ives w ere 
forced U) live. But althougli she may have been eager to help, there 
was nothing she could do. She liad to be very careful about her own 
position. 

Entertaining diplomats was a mission so delicate and complicated 
that an official was especially appointed to deal w iili it. His name w^as 
‘Baron' Boris Sergeievitch Steiger, an ex-officer of tlic (.'zar's famous 
Preobrajensky Regiment. I lis job w'as unique. Wc all knew him to be 
a man whose moral sense w-as at the lowest possible ebb, but in spite 
of this no one could help liking him. I le had been imprisoned for a 
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long time and wJien die moment for his execution came lie liad de¬ 
clared himself ready to act as an informer for tlie new regime. We 
shrugged our shoulders and fold each oilier that after all how he had 
saved his life was not our business. Once we had overcome our dis¬ 
taste for his profession, Boris Sergcievitch proved die most deliglitful 
of companions. Actually knowing that he was an informer was to our 
advantage, since we could be especially careful not to discuss confi¬ 
dential matters in his presence. Whenever someone wanted a rather 
delicate matter to become known to the Foreign Office, or even to 
the G.P.U., the Baron would be asked to an excellent luncheon. As he 
lit his Havaniva—^lie was a connoisseur of cigars—the matter would 
be mentioned casually. We w-ould be cerlain diat in a few days, over a 
drink widi one of the Secretaries of the Embassy, the answer would 
come, as unoflicially as the question liad gone. 

I might say tlic Baron was priceless, yet in his case this would not 
be quite correct for we all knew dial he had his price. The Bolsheviks 
paid him \\ itli his life, and he considered it a good price as long as it 
lasted. Moreover after liis release from prison lie was given an official 
position, ‘Surveyor of die Moscow^ Zoological Gardens.’ Apparently 
he did his job well and die poor beasts never enjoyed better food in 
their lives. He was a gourmet, and as such was glad to satisfy even the 
animals. 

His life was very agreeable. He went from dinner to dinner; he 
enjoyed the best drinks and the finest delicacies; he distributed boxes 
for the opera, listened, reported, arranged small supper parties, 
and performed eacli of his duties in the best of spirit. He was a very 
nice spy. 1 shall never forget him, circulating in the dirong of a big 
reception, picking up a word here, dropping a hint there, all the 
wliile playing with his fat cigar. Every second of his life he kept his 
shoulders hunched abc)ut his short neck as though he were afraid 
of losing it and was convinced he might save it in this way. 

He enjoyed certain moments of grandeur. I remember an exquisite 
dinner he once offered us in a private club. There were eight of us, 
the French Ambassador and Madame Herbette, the Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador, Commissar Lunacharsky and his wife, ourselves and the host 
who w'as beaming with pleasure at the presence of his lady-love, 
Mme Lunacharsky. When I complimented him on tlie dinner, which 
had been admirably prepared by tlie former cook of die Grand Duke 
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Paul, 1 told Iiim tliat nowadays there were tew people who knew how 
to order a repast of sucli distinction. He replied without blushing, 
‘TJiank you, Madame. As you know 1 am one ot the old guard, which 
surrenders but never dies.’ I almost applauded at this. 1 have a weak¬ 
ness for perfection and 1 thought this sentence unsurpassed as an 
expression ot pure cynicism. 

Tlie Lunacharskys were a very nice couple. She was a beautiful, 
florid woman of about thirty. He an elderly man and one of the out¬ 
standing personalities of the revolution. He had been an intimate 
friend of Lenin’s and wus an idealist about the new economic philo¬ 
sophy. If if had been matcdally possible to have e/fccted revolution 
without bloodslied, Lunacliarsky would liave preferred it a thousand 
times to the cruel and horrible blood-letting Russia had sulfcred. He 
was a Russian of European education, almost a liumanist. His vast 
knowledge made him a broad-minded thinker and a brilliant conver¬ 
sationalist. It was he who had saved the treasures of the Ermitage 
during llie tempestuous days w'lien the masses liad been so keen upon 
their destruction. All museums, historical palaces and private 
collections had been endangered, but lie had managed to safeguard 
them as national property and as the uni\ ersal heritage of humanity. 

We used to hav e long and interesting conv ersations, usually about 
art. We agreed on many things. He used to tell me of his personal 
experiences with Lolstoy, wdiom he venerated as a novelist. He 
thought less of lolstoy’s philosophical works, and disliked, as I do, 
his diary. Beethoven, he insisted, w as an absolute communist, and he 
liked to tease me by saying the same thing about Hungary’s great 
national poet Peiofi, w'ho fell in the w’ar of 1848-49, fighting for the 
liberty of the nation but not of the masses. How he could have 
known every line of Petoli’s poetry has always remained a mystery 
to me, but he w^as full of such surprises. 

During the years we spent in Moscow Lunacharsky w^as Commissar 
for education. The task of reorganizing theatres fell to his hand and it 
was through his work that he met Jjis wife, Natalie Stepanowa, a 
pretty young actress. She was, I am sorry to say, a complete nonen¬ 
tity on the stage. He tried to launch her upon a dramatic career, but 
not enthusiastically, since he knew better than anyone her real w^orth 
as an actress. She loved luxury, furs and jewellery and since they had 
been married at a time when Lenin still allowed a certain freedom in 
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commerce, her husband had bought her everything lie could. All 
glittering with diamonds and enveloped in costly furs she had made 
a wedding trip to Paris and Berlin. In both places she had created a 
sensation. 

Natasha s diamonds and the holes in Ivy’s stockings each marked a 
period in Russian economic planning. The sparkling diamonds reflec¬ 
ted the prosperity during the N.E.P.; whereas Mrs. Litvinov’s tattered 
stockings brought sharply to mind the rigours of the first Five-Year 
Plan. Natasha’s diamonds w'ere soon forbidden, and to prevent 
further trips to Berlin and Paris the G.P.U. took her passport into 
cusrod\\ in spite of Lunacharsky’s high position. Her spirits were 
very mucli subdued by this and she sought consolation from h^r mel¬ 
ancholy in the company of the amorous ‘Baron’ Steiger. After all, an 
oflicer of the Preobrajensky Regiment knew how to amuse a beauti¬ 
ful lady. He hired an ancient coach, which in former days had been 
used to follow funerals, and rented a suit of livery from the wardrobe 
of a theatre. The coacl)man, dressed in his borrowed finery, would 
guide his decrepit liorses through the dusty streets of Moscow, while 
Natasha and Boris would lean back in the coach for all the world as 
though they were driving in the liois de Bolougne. She would w^car 
her latest hat of two seasons back and he w'ould smoke a cigar, dis-‘ 
regarding for once the rules of perfect behaviour, for lie w-anted his 
paradise complete. They often passed beneath my window^s. I 
thought them irresistibly amusing and even pathetic in a way. 
Natasha is now a widow, but she cannot marry Boris Sergeievitch as 
she had always intended. He too is dead. Like so many of his con¬ 
temporaries he lost his life in a ‘political accident.’ 

It was tliis same accident that killed Karakhan, the handsome dark 
Armenian reputed to have worn only suits lined with silk. He was the 
dandy of the revolution. First Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, later Ambassador to Turkey, he had real charm and I w'as 
always pleased to have him for a partner at dinner. We usually talked 
about music—he loved it passionately—^and of Beethoven, his 
favourite, whom he too considered a Communist, on the grounds 
that tlie great master had written his music for the whole c;f human¬ 
ity. Karakhan w^as a man given to romantic impulses. He fell desper¬ 
ately in love wdth one of tlie prima ballerinas of the f)pera and 
married her. 
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It is curious to observe that all these men who were sentenced to 
death in the famous purge trials of 1937 were all sincere communists 
whose revolutionary past showed no trace of compromise witli 
bourgeois ideology. No one could have questioned tlieir devotion to 
the revolution; they were her children. And yet tlie stale considered 
them traitors. 

I have often asked myself how this was possible and I tliink I ha\ e 
found an answer. All who were later condemned, men like Karakhan, 
Krestinsky, 'ruchatchevsky and Steiger, although ptrViaps not aware 
of it, were infected with the germs of a past epoch. They betrayed 
themselves in their love affairs and their silk-lined coats. They were 
sentimentalists. They liked good food too much, and once they liad 
crossed tlie Russian border, they jumped at tlic cliance to enjoy life. 
Karakhan, for example, was often to be seen gambling in ilie casino at 
Venice. They were considered no longer immune to the temptation 
to change or tlie desire to alleviate the strict laws of the Soviet 
Union. As such they Iiad to be eliminated. 

The responsibility of these purges, as everyone knew, lay with the 
supreme arbiter of Russia. I le w^as able to read the soul of his Com¬ 
missars like an open book. He discovered their weak points with 
unfailing intuition and crushed them when they least expected it. 
Litvinov, however, although he had great difficulties during his long 
career, never got into trouble since lie never could lia\e been sus¬ 
pected of wishing to soften tlie rigorous precepts of his own 
personal life. 


CHAPTER X 

STALIN THE INVISIBLE 

DURING our Stay in Moscow^ Stalin was invisible. The only public 
appearance he ever made w^as when he attended the military parade 
on the Seventh of November, the anniversary of tlic Bolshevist revol¬ 
ution. It W'as unlicard of for him to be present at diplomatic recep¬ 
tions or similar functions. The reason for this probably w as found in 
the nature of his position. Officially, Stalin w^as the Secretary of die 
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Communist Party, an organization theoretically completely uncc ;i- 
nected with the government. This fiction was carefully maintained 
and the party was declared to be a free organization in a free country. 
What business, tlien, could Stalin have in attending official govern- 
mental functions.^ Of course, the Russian people diemsclves had no 
doubt as to who their real ruler was. 

Although it w^as impossible to meet him in person, it was equally 
impossible to avoid him in spirit. His portrait was everywhere, in all 
the newspapers, on all buildings, in all sliops. The most curious of 
these was constructed out of cakes of soap, while in a poultry shop 
I once saw two portraits of liim, one in cliicken feathers, the other in 
egg shells. Perhaps my taste is peculiar, but of all the reproductions 
of that hard face, I preferred the one made of chicken feathers, a 
really remarkable portrait. His stern visage was softened by tlie 
material. 

We all knew that his hand guided the hand of the official who 
signed a treaty or a convention and we felt tliat tlirough the officiars 
eyes Stalin was looking at us. No one in ofiicial circles was ever free 
of his personal control. Whenever his name was so much as men¬ 
tioned, we could feel the Russians stiffen with uneasiness. Since they 
were reluctant to speak about him, we never insisted, but we became 
more and more curious about him as time went on and the cloak of 
secrecy was not lifted. 

Above all, w^e wanted to set eyes on him. I had the opportunity 
twice, riie first time, we had been for a drive in our small, open Fiat 
car. As usual we had seen no other cars on the road for they were 
rare in Russia then. Suddenly our cliaufi'cur exclaimed, ‘Stalin is 
behind us!’ He pointed to liis rear-vision mirror and in it we saw 
Stalin’s limousine. Our driver was so excited his ears turned red. The 
enormous Rolls Royce slowed down as it passed us, and Stalin 
leaned out of the window to take a good look at us. Perhaps he, too, 
was curious about people he had never met. It was such a short 
scrutiny that I saw^ nothing but wdiat I had already seen dozens of 
times in tlie photographs that were displayed everywhere. Although 
I caught only a glimpse of him that day, I was impressed by the 
sternness and the strength of his features. Even when I had the 
opportunity of observing him at greater length, this first impression 
remained unchanged. 
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The opportunity came not only for me, but for all of us, during 
the winter of 1929. One day, for no particular reason, not even that 
of an exceptionally interesting performance, Baron Steiger invited all 
tlic Ambassadors and llieir ladies to the opera. We were seated two 
couples to a box, and as wc entered we noticed that our boxes were 
all in tile same row, on the right hand side t)f the theatre. Soon after 
the curtain rose, we caught sight of Stalin taking a seat in a box 
opposite tis. lie made sure wc could all see him. Oi course it w^as 
clear to e\eryone that liis appearance w'as dcsigried to crusli tlie 
rumours that had been circulated regarding his nervous breakdown 
and to demonstrate that lie was in perfect health. Since it was clear 
why wc w ere asked, 1 decided to be a model guest. Unashamedly I 
raisc.'cl my opera-glasses to study his features and gazed and gazed 
until 1 thought I had learnt Ijy heart the enormous forehead, the 
detiply-planied nose, the tw'o dark eyes under the heavy lashes, tlie 
formidably strong jaw and the thick moustache. On the whole it was 
the lace of a strong, uncomplicated man, impressive in its compact 
simplicity. 

I’his air of simpliciiy nuide me fuink that lie w^as probably a man of 
licalth}' personal liabits. I once asked Bajon Steiger about them, 'flie 
good Baron was usually Ifightened to speak ol'his master, but that 
evening either our dinner had been exceptionally good or the Bor¬ 
deaux especially to his liking, for he became unexpectedly communi¬ 
cative on the iorbidden subject. lie told me that Sialin ale heartily of 
simple foods and had no special preferences other than the national 
dishes. As for love it was the same. He appreciated beaulilul women, 
but despised pornography and risque stories. 

Our Baron probably came to know these intimate details through 
his friendship w iili a certain Astafieva Pavlovna, in whose house the 
dictator was a frequent visitor. Stalin used to go there to sit near the 
samovar and hear the latest gossip, especially aI)out himself. Astaf¬ 
ieva must have been a shrew d woman to have entertained such a 
great and dangerous guest, who, tlumgli simple in his tastes, could 
easily be upset by an ill-considered joke. 

Having never met him, for me his efligy was a mute one, and so 
I felt the necessity of putting hint in a frame. What could have been 
more appropriate for such a figure than tlie Kremlin, the building 
which has housed absolute rulers for centuries. Glittering wdth its 

E 
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g(Jden cupolas in tlie sunshine, with the double cross of (irtliodox 
faith on its bell towers, it is a unique group of palaces and churches. 
The Imperial eagle on tlie ancient towers seems to safeguard those 
vvlio dwell widiin and rule o\'er tlie Russian people. Today it is die 
dictator who looks from its windows toward Orient and Occident, 
and diere is no doubt that he can see a long way- 


CHAPTER XI 

THE RED COUNT 

WE all sensed a great void separating us from Stalin. There was 
only one of us, die German Ambassador (one of die two German 
representadves to whom die Treaty of Versailles had been handed to 
be signed), who diought he had bridged the gulf. His name was 
Count Brockdorft’-Rantzau, and he considered himself undisputed 
master of the situation in Moscow^. His remark upon being assigned 
to Russia w as, ‘I w^ould make an alliance with the devil himself to 
avenge Versailles.’ As long as he was stationed at Moscow, he lived 
by his watcliw'ord. He was servile and obsequious; he crawled to 
tlie lords of die Kremlin in the hope of receiving special privileges. 
He was an intimate friend of Chicherin’s, whose peculiar tastes he 
shared not only for wine but for devious diplomacy as well. 

As long as events moved smoodily, he was encouraged in the 
belief diat he w^as being showm partiality. But w^hen certain German 
civil engineers were accused of sabotage and were tried, the Red 
Count, as he was nicknamed, found himself as powerless to lend 
diem protection as any odier envoy would have been. He was not 
even allowed to visit them. Although a member of the German Em¬ 
bassy’s staff was present at the trial itself, he never recovered from die 
original humiliation.* A few mondis after, having so manifestly lost 
face, he died. His heart had been broken by the inexorability of the 
Kremlin. 

He was a strange man haunted by history. In a manner of speaking 
he came directly from Versailles to Moscow. His experience at Ver- 
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sailles had crushed and h\jmiliated him. He had g(me as the head 
of the German delegation and had acted throughout witli great 
courage, as well as w’ith characteristic German insolence. The victor¬ 
ious nations had made a fatal mistake in treating the delegates of the 
vanquished powers in such a way that their future hatred was guaran¬ 
teed. No penalty could have been severe entmgh for the Germans in 
1919, but once the allies had decided to negotiate they should have 
treated the delegates with proper respect. Count BrcKkdorft-Rantzau 
had left the chateau of Versailles burning with hatred and desire for 
revenge. He had always been an enthusiastic disciple of Bismarck and 
alter Versailles he took up the leitmotif of this despot’s policy— 
friendship betw'ccn his country and Russia. He did all he could to ally 
Weimar Germany with Bolshevik Russia so that they might present 
an invincible front to all enemies. History can only judge his activity 
in Moscow as irrefutable proof of Germany’s thirst for revenge at 
any cost. 

He was tall and erect in bearing, well groomed and punctiliously 
dressed. In every respect he exemplified the German Junker. Stifi', 
pompous and arrogant, he cultivated an air of mysterious import¬ 
ance. True, the position he created for himself carried undeniable 
authority, especially with his compatriots, and the Wilhelmstrassc 
paid great attention to his reports. He was alw^ays a force to be 
reckoned w^ith, but he made himself ridiculous by overestimating the 
importance of the personal role lie was playing in history. The 
Russians well understood the situation and nurtured his foolish 
conviction tliat his suggestions w-ere taken as orders. We could 
foresee, even then, the eventual end of his ambitions, but while tliey 
survived his conceit was boundless. 

In private he was a different man. Occasionally he w'ould come to 
take tea with me and w^ould stay for hours, talking endlessly and 
drinking the brandy of which he w-as so fond. He had a sharp tongue 
and told tlie most amusing stories at other people’s expense. No one 
escaped his venom, and literally no one found favour in his eyes. 
After a time his conversation became monotonously malicious. We 
laughed a great deal, but he amused himself more than anyone else. 
The only time he refused to gossip w'as when conversation fell upon 
the peculiarities of the local authorities. Then he would suddenly 
change his tone and w'ith a gravity that bordered on the grotesque 
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would solemnly state, ‘I assure you, Bolsheviks are the most charm¬ 
ing gentlemen I have ever met.’ 

He was the eldest son of a wealthy, aristocratic Prussian family, 
and he often spoke of his name and estate v ith great pride. By so 
doing he meant to flatter the Russians indirectly by pointitig out that 
he, an aristocrat, "Ras one of their staunchest admirers. The ‘charm¬ 
ing gentlemen,’ he thought, obviously sliould consider appreciation 
coming from some one as well-born as he the greatest of compli¬ 
ments. It would have been futile to tell him how absurd it was to call 
men ‘charming,’ w'licn they were relentlessly set t)n the destruction 
of the very world to which he so proudly boasted belonging. These 
fanatical workers in their single-minded de\oiion to tlic task of 
creating a new universe had little time to listen to the Red Count’s 
specious compliments. 

Count Brockdi.)rfl’-Rantzau and my husband never agreed on any 
political or diplomatic question, altliough they had known each other 
ever since the pre-war Viennese period. My husband always attached 
the greatest significance to the Anglo-Saxon nations’ reaction to 
questions of uni\ersal concern. Count Brockdorfl’-Rantzau, in his 
infinite German conceit, considered these powers of negligible 
importance. Although otherwise very intelligent, in this respect he 
was blinded by irrational hatred. Despite these difl'crcnces of opinion 
my husband had great regard for his colleague’s intelligence. If he did 
not appreciate the Count’s shameless flatlerv of and his unconditional 
surrender to the So\ iet regime, he nonetheless w'ould ha\'c been the 
first to recognize the role the otlier played in procuring commercial 
and material advantages for his country and in helping her restore 
her industrial economy. 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was delighted with the Russian habit 
of doing business late at night. An inveterate drinker, he w'ould finish 
a bottle of French cognac w'ith each night’s w^ork. He used to tell me 
that his patriotism ended where French brandy began. He found all 
German liquor distasteful. We agreed however that Rhine wine is the 
best w hite wine in the w f)rld. He had a large stock of it of an incom¬ 
parable quality. The only other person whose cellar ever equalled his 
was Gtrcring, who used to tjfier his guests the same wonderful golden 
liquid. 

Tlie food at the Count’s house was elaborate but tasteless, and his 
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panic b seemed endless. After dinner, conversation would drag on 
slowly until eleven-thirty \c'hcn the guest of honour would depart 
and one by one the other guests could take their leave. 

One night, after one of his most pretentious dinners, I noticed 
unusual excitement among tlic members oi’ liis staff and saw tliat he 
looked tcAvarcls the door irequently. 1 asked someone wdiat was afoot 
and was told that Cihichcrin, who had been prevented from coining 
to dinner, was expected jbr a late supper. Looking into the small 
sitting-room, I saw^a little table laden witli siKcr,candles,and all sorts 
of delicacies including pate de foie trras and cliampagne in silver ice 
bow Is. It w as \ cry coqiiettishlv set lor two. Wo left at the usual liour, 
altliougli our host urged us to stay and meet the commissar. Actually 
our car passed Chicheriri’s on our way home. 

In 1939 wiien the radio announced the shattering news ol the 
Russo-(.jerman alliance, the memory of those two old sinners came 
back to me. 1 sbis creel with the certainty tliat the two of the m, at that 
very motnent, were seated at a small table in a co/.y corner of hell 
foie gras and drinking champagne to celebrate the victory ol 
the cause for wJiich they had worked so long. 


CHAPTER XII 

MOSCOW BLUES 

IT was quite an elTori not to become dcpressc‘d in Moscow. All 
official panics and receptions were more or less (Oppressive and 
gloomy, and they were almost our only distraciion. 1 remember just 
one reception during tour three years in Moscenv. The heir to tlic 
Italian throne, Prince Linberto, married the royal Princess of Rel- 
gium, Marie Jose in 1929, and we gave a big, gay party to celebrate 
the occasion. Many prominent members of the government were 
present, including the then Acting-Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Lii\ino\ . 1 remember too Marshal Budenny, gay and smipatico^ with 
a pair of gigantic whiskers and a very tiny, very pretty wife w ho 
never said a word. The producer Tairov was also present with his 
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wfe, a great actress. We danced and supped, drank and talked until 
tlie early morning hours. It was a pleasure to see widi what enthusi¬ 
asm everyone emptied tlieir cups drinking the health of the 1 louse of 
Savoy and of die young royal couple. It was a peculiar demon¬ 
stration, proving once again the perfect correctness of Soviet 
representatives. 

The gotemment realized that some eifort should be made to 
promote friendly relations with tlie diplomatic corps and every year 
made two or three attempts to entertain us. Their receptions would 
be magnificent in every respect. Money, would be spent extrava¬ 
gantly. The tables of the bufl'et w-ould nearly collapse under the 
weight of the heavy silver platters bearing fat turkeys, cold roast pigs 
and all sorts of game. Alternating with these meats and arranged in 
pleasing patterns would be cakes of monumental proportions and 
small mountains of fruit. 

Madam Litvinov was a perfect hostess, always eager to amuse her 
guests. After supper she would usually provide an excellent little 
concert. Ncvertlieless tlicse parties were seldom enjoyable. The 
genuine pleasure of entertaining and of being entertained, the free¬ 
dom of conversation, the spontaneous gaiety of a successful party, 
all were lacking. We had to be careful what we said, since we knew 
we were under close observation. Under such circumstances the 
atmosphere could hardly be convivial, and I was always glad to leave 
as early as possible. 

In the years 1 spent in Moscow^, from 1927 to 1930, the diplomatic 
corps certainly did not contribute much to the general gaiety. In first 
place, it w'as incomplete. America and England had no diplomatic 
mission in Moscow, nor had Spain, Hungary, Holland, and Belgium, 
to name but a few\ Our little circle was even more exclusive than the 
Russians w^ould have liked. 

Since we had no natural outlet for our w^ell-meaning curiosity and 
were completely isolated from the native population, we began to 
play die romantic role of angel of mercy to die few remaining mem¬ 
bers of our class in Moscow'. Occasionally, incredible stories of 
suffering, when carefully checked, would prove to be true. Nothing 
could have been more logical than diat others, based upon pure 
fancy, should have been believed. In die secluded state .in which 
we lived, even die most unexcitable of us was prey to the wildest 
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gossip imaginable. We tried to help whenever we could, always 
taking great precautions not to endanger those we wished to assist. 

When official circles learned of our cliaritable activities, of our 
distribution of rice, spaghetti and old clodies, tliey were convinced 
we exchanged goods for secret information. As soon as realized 
that our sending innocent supplies to innocent people often had fatal 
consequences, w'c abandoned our attempts and behaved like good 
little children, resigning ourselves to the fact that we w^ere living in 
a vicious atmosphere ol' distrust, where our every step was w'atched. 
Oi’course we ’^^ erc hurt at being misunderstood and felt ill at case in 
the suspicion-poisoned atmosphere. 

After having learned to mind my own business and to bow to 
forces stronger tlian myself, I cast about for new' interests. It should 
iKJt be difficult, I thought, to discover many of them. Russia was 
being reconstructed, remodelled on an entirely new basis. At the 
core of all her efforts w^as the problem of the welfare of the working 
classes. 

It w'as in 1927 that the first big popular kitchens were opened and I 
went to one of them on the spur of the moment, w'ithout mentioning' 
my intention of doing so to anyone. The food was rich and tasty, and 
the workmen paid only a few kopeks for a meal; whereas people not 
belonging to any union paid a normal price, high enough, but far 
less than the price for the same meal in any other country. In all fair¬ 
ness, I must say that it was very well organized, and I felt quite 
proud of myself for having investigated one of the social welfare 
organizations without being observed. In this I reckoned w^ithout our 
Baron Steiger. Thai same evening we met at a reception, and he most 
punctiliously asked me if he might bring me something from the 
buffet. When I said that I really wasnh hungry, he smiled insinu¬ 
atingly and remarked, ‘Perhaps the luncheon in the popular kitchen 
was too heavy for you.’ I gaped, '^viihoiit trying to conceal my 
astonishment. Then w'c both burst out laughing. That was the last 
time I had any illusions that my movements could go unobserved and 
that I could go about Moscow, incognito, as Harun al Rascliid did 
among his people. 

On the other hand, 1 found the hospitals I had to visit, for one 
reason or another, in poor condition and the nurseries for children 
whose mothers worked in factories, little more than patlietic efforts 
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to conform to our concept of motherhood and child welfare. I 
realized that long years must pass before any complete and perli’ci 
solutions to these grave problems could be de\’ised. 

I have been referring, of course, to the chaotic years from 1927 to 
1930. The first ten years after the revolution may be considered the 
Sturm und Drang^ or ‘storni and stress’ period of S(.)cial exolution, 
during which the field had to be cleared of the ruins of the old 
society. It would liave been naive to expect definite reconstruction 
within ten years. With this in mind, I again made an elTurt to observe 
the Russian scene, bur once more found a wall of opposition con- 
fronting me. Attracted as 1 was to any sign genuine progress, it was 
dilficult to resign myself to the cold fact that I was never to be 
granted tlic satisfaction of obserx ing lliat progress. It was clear that 
witnesses—tliat is, objective ones—were not wanted, especiallv if 
they were in any way connected w ith the diplomatic corps. What the 
Russians forgot was that they could not prevent us from keeping our 
eyes open as vve walked througli their streets. 

On a simple morning stroll, or on the way to the market wiilt the 
cook, we could see at every step tlie small outward manifestations of 
their daily life vvliich w ere enuugli to give us an idea of what w as 
going on. W^e did not have to be particularly discerning to see 
evidence of conditions which were never officially admitted, but 
were there to be seen by everyone. 

Our midday walk, throughout those three years, led from the 
Embassy to the cemetery. W’^e almost never met anyone, save an 
occasional mourner, but we could watch the gloomy funeral proces¬ 
sions go by. The funeral carts were usually drawn by a solitary, 
sickly-looking, old nag eating his last oat as lie slowly dragged a 
coffin to its earthy destination. The coffin itself would always be 
covered with poppy red material, and the undertaker would sit not 
seldom on top of it smoking his long Russian cigarette. We almost 
never saw any relatives following the sad corteges. It is difficult to 
describe the impression such funerals made, especially wffien tlie snow 
was melting and the streets were filled with dirty slush. I never grew 
used to tliem, and after having seen one pass, I w^ould feel the need of 
the consolation of all Russians—a good glass of vodka. 

At the beginning of our stay in Moscow in 1927 we saw a great 
profusion of goods. The market was an enormous showplace of the 
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country s riches. Huge turkeys, game of all sorts, mountains of fish, 
salmon as l)ig as young calves, white-fleshed Ijeluga^ and tons of 
caviar of all gradations of colour and grain v'cre displayed. Milk, 
butter and Ik-un y sour cream were available in unlimited quantities. 
This abundance was the last echo of the famous N.E.I\ 

Wlien the first hivc-Year Plan began to be put in elfect in 1928, 
the goods slowly disapf)eared. Rcstricticms were severe and obedi¬ 
ence absolute. It would have been difficiih for anv other population to 
bear llie hardship tlic Russians sull'ered during the first twenty-five 
years of tlic regime. I think no otlier people i!i tiie world would have 
acted with tl-e wlf-discipline liiev showed. 

'J heir astonishing ability to adapt ihemseK es to clifJjcult situations 
was revealed during the housing crisis. \fosc()w had been over¬ 
crowded since the revolurion. Matty houses had been destroyed and 
no new »)ncs constructed. The problem '-eeined insoluble, and in fact 
I believe tliat no solution could have been h)und anywhere but in 
Russia. With admirable courage, liiey di\'ided and subdivided all 
available li\ing space. Jt goes without saying that apartments con¬ 
sisting of several rooms were sliared, but remarkable enougli, even 
single rooms were divided. Often seseral completely unrelated 
people lived in tlie same large roon:. 

During the w inter we could only guess at conditions beliind the 
closed shutters, l^ui when spring came and the? w indows were opened, 
wc could sec lor rntrselves. Rooms were partitioned hv book-cases, 
w'ardrolx's, pianos, trunks or any other suitable object. It sometimes 
liappcned that the most incongruous assortment of people lived in the 
same room. A family ’^\ iih small children might find itself forced to 
share living c|uarfcrs w ith a musician, or in extreuu* cases e\ en w itli 
girls of doubtful beliaviour. 

Perlnips tlie worst aspect of the whole system ’w as that the stove of 
each apartment was the common property of’ all the tenants, who 
might number 40 to 50 people! The kitcliens seemed to be the com¬ 
mon battlefield and, walking in the streets, 1 often heard cannonades 
of clashing pots and xolleys of words that I fear were not al\^'ays 
carefully chosen. During tlie day tempers may ha\ e become irritated, 
but in the evening p(n)j)le seemed, for the most part, afl'able and re¬ 
laxed. Often, as 1 passed by an open window on a \\’arm summer 
evening, I W‘.)uld see groups charting pleasantly or singing in cliorus 
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to the accompaniment of a guitar, tiieir favourite instrument. At such 
times, they seemed content enough. The harsh words of the morning 
would be forgotten and tlicy seemed sincerely fond of one another. 

The Russians are like children in that they belie\’e everytliing they 
are told and are too stubborn to abandon their faith in what they 
have been ordered to believe. It seems to me tliey were firmly con¬ 
vinced, unshakably certain that their self-denial would assure them a 
happy future. 

Their leaders, on die other hand, did not sc*eni convinced of the 
people’s good faith. I remember in particular one tragic incident 
that resulted from an entirely unfounded suspicion on die part of the 
audiorities. Once when I had toodiache, forgetting that I w’as in 
Moscow, I telephoned a dentist w'ho had been recommended to me 
by acquaintances and made an appointment for the following day. 
The next day the dentist, a Doctor Tini, began the disagreeable 
process of killing a nerve in one of my teeth. As dentists normally do, 
he told me to phone him if die pain became unbearable. It did, and I 
called him, but got no answer. After trying repeatedly, 1 came to the 
conclusion that either the phone was out of order or no one was at 
home. Unfortunately, neidier assumption was correct. The doctor 
had been arrested immediately after my visit, allegedly for having 
misused the precious dental supplies distributed by the government. 
Incidentally he was also suspected of spying for foreigners. Poor 
doctor. I felt so guilty, although I swear I never dreamt of probing 
him for information with the drill in my mouth! He was forced 
to spend ten years in Siberia, and after his release w'as not allowed 
to return to Moscow. I understand that he took up practice in 
Kiev. 

Our charming Russian teacher, too, was evidently wrongfully 
suspected of spying. After she had given us a few’ lessons, she 
disappeared. When w’e tried to reach her by phone and by messenger, 
we were told simply that she no longer washed to instruct us in her 
difficult language. 

Shakespeare said, ‘Suspicion . . . haunts the guilty mind.’ 
Spying on the part of die authorities was so common as not even to 
be diought of as spying. Our butler was an ‘official’ butler and so, of 
course, we knew that he had to report on us from time to time. He 
was so intelligent, such a willing worker and I liked him so much that 
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1 wanted to lielp liini. To diis end I would leave letters devoid of any 
actual importance lying on my desk over night so tliut he might 
photograph or copy tliem. 

Our, chauffeur, we knew, was also supposed to report on us. He 
was an excellent driver and we were very fond of him, too. ‘Spy’ is 
such an ugly word. Let us call them ‘observers.’ It was quite a sport 
to try to escape tlieir observations, and it helped make our monoton¬ 
ous life a little more interesting. 

In such an atmosphere of suspicion it was impossible for us to 
make friends among the local population. I’hc entire Embassy staff 
lived witli us in the same house, an Italian island populated by fifty- 
two souls. They always lunched and dined in die same company. We 
ourselves, at the ollicial dinners, did not fare much better. The same 
persons were always invited, the same dislies served. Whenever a 
novelty was introduced it was for tfie worse. I remember one dinner 
party given by tlie representative c^f a small noriliern state, when the 
roast meat offered us was suspiciously dark. Our kind host saw my 
hesitation and insisted forcefully that 1 taste it. ‘It is fillet of reindeer,’ 
he added witli pride. Since I was silling next to liirn, I could not very 
w'cll refuse his national dish and had to eat my slice, but I felt as 
though I had swallowed a pair of gloves and vehemently refused a 
second helping. 

The one briglit spot on the monotonous menus was the excellent 
caviar which invariably constituted the first course. It was grey and 
big-grained and so good that in moments of despair I leaned upon it 
for moral support. I quite understood later how people all over tlie 
world were willing to compromise with their principles to accept 
invitations to Soviet Embassies, wLere tlicy knew caviar would be 
served in generous quantities, bedded in huge blocks of icc. Just to be 
contrary I never touched it at big receptions, although tlie sight w'as 
tempting and the caviar itself worth the battle the guests fought for it. 
Ladies at such limes often proved especially heroic and w’ould return 
from the buffet to the drawing-room their hats askew, but their smiles 
triumphant, carrying little black heaps of the precious stuff on tlieir 
plates. But even caviar, however plentiful and however good, was 
not enough to make life in Moscow pleasant. 

The young bachelors in die diplomatic corps were better off than 
anyone else. For them die G.P.U. made concessions. I'hey W'erc 
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allowed to seek amusement congenial to tlicir age and celibate siaic. 
llieir flirtations with members ol the ballet ciunpany were not only 
loleraied Init encouraged. 'I'hese charming girls were spy-proot. 
Tl]ev Mould ne\er betray Russian secrets inasmuch as iheir hard 
training liad taughi tliem to be careful. On the coniraiy it was hoped 
tiiat they migin (K:easionallv obtain useful information from their 
foreign escorts. I may truilifully say tliar 1 ne\ er heard of a case in 
which any yiMing diplomat was seriously indiNcreet. Unfortunately, 
though, s()me of the young nien UH)k loo much to heart tiie fate their 
loved (jnes W(uild face after their inevitable farewells and many 
marriages were contracted partly for reasons of* chivalry. 

Some of tliese marriages were successful; {itiiers were disastrous. 
It was no use warning the bacljelors when tliey arrived. I'he Russian 
giiTs apjxal was sin'iiger than any advice. I’his is perfectly under¬ 
standable, for the Russian woman is w arm and generous. Contem in 
a hut, she is also ec|iial to reigning in a palace. Whatever the e\en- 
tuality, she stands by lier man. She is capricious and fickle, but wliile 
Iier love lasts it is wonderful, or at least S(; 1 liavc been told l>v my 
fortunate young friends wlio were unable to forget their Russian 
sweethearts. 

For us ‘elderly’ people, bridge remained the chief distraction. 
I w ondcr w hcth.er alter Duranty remembers the endless rubbers of 
those long winter nights. He used to come with Aslimead Hartlett, 
the famous Daily Ttdef^raph correspondent who died so young. 
AX-hen they left at dawn, there would not be one dn^p of brandy left, 
and we would all be delighted with our evening. Our fourth would 
be Pietro ^uaroni, now in the Italian Embassy in Paris at tlic desk of 
his former chief. He was tlien (jiily a young secretary, but lie bad 
fulfilled the promise lie showed, as my husband hoped he would. I 
wish Italy might alw ays have diplomats as excellent as he has proved 
to be. 

Of course the real psychological danger of living in Moscow*^ was 
not boredom. It was the continual suspiciem, the impossibility of 
living normally as one of the native population and the lethal atmos¬ 
phere of a restrictive society that constantly tlireateruxl our mental 
well-being. 1 understood the peril and w^as on guard. I refused to be 
depressed and managed to consider myself lucky to be in a country 
w hich w'as in the centre of w orld interest. 
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CIIAPIEK XIII 

THE REAL RUSSIAN GENIUS 

THF real Russian geuius inanii'esTecl itself niDst clearly in the traces 
tljat rernainee! of ilie old regime. TIjc w ondcrful ballet teclinique con¬ 
ceived by Uiagliilev in the first decade ni this century was largely 
prescr\ ef! in tlie nu^dern ballet dedicated to the gle»rv of collective 
art. .Architectural reminders of'thi* past v\ere es ideiii e\ erywliere. On 
the stage, direct! ■r> and actois i«il!()\\ed cl<;se!\ the principles e\oKed 
by Stanislavsky in the last centi.Ty. 'Ilius, \esiiges oi' the old Russia 
could be- secji by an\ <>ne villing to look closely enough. 

Ooncerts, hov.exer, \\ere not partiiailarlv e;ood in Moscow. 
Foreign condiictors and sol«dsts were rarely permitted te) enter the 
country, and Russian cv'nducicjrs and solia.^is were mn outstanding. 
Individual excellence was officially scorned, altiioiigli the public 
loved good mu^ic. One year the aiitlioritics even decided tiiat a man 
wielding a baton tfoin the rostrum was a su[)erfluv)us and bourgeois 
institution and that season all cjrcliestras performed without con- 
dretors! "ITtis ridiculf)i!s regulatioti was cbjubtless. inspired by a 
desire f(*r equality in al! aspects of’life, the superioriiv of one man 
over i»thers being at tliat time an abliorrcnt idea, l.>ui the result was 
disastrous. Concerts were worse than e\er. Alter a lew months the 
edict was re\ ()ked. 

^J’his exaggerated de^ire for equality was indicated to me on 
another occasitm when an Italian educator came to Moscow' to stiidv 
Russian school rcfe.rm.s. I went with him to \isit an elementary 
school. "Fhe cliildren were like children anywhere, disliked strangers 
and answered questions correctly but sullenly. Tiiere was one 
exceptiem, a charming l)oy w ho replied so well and so eagerly to t)ur 
queries iliat .1 commenu'd upon Iiis prccocirv. His teacher looked at 
me coldly and declared, ‘Here we do not ha\e more intelligent and 
less intelligetu pupils, they arc all alike.’ 

As for opera in Moscow I have nothing to add tv) the admiring 
chorus of those wdio have already wriiten about it. 'Fl'e Opera House 
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itself was beautiful, and first-rate performances could be heard 
there, especially of national music. Opera anywhere is a cosily enter¬ 
prise, but nowhere have I seen such lavishness of production as in 
Moscow, where it is close to tlie hearts of both die people and the 
government. The only discordant note I might inject in this psean of 
praise is that Russian singers, wliile they have beautiful voices, some¬ 
times of colossal power, lack the training necessary for perfect 
technique. The government unfortunately neither permitted its own 
singers to travel abroad to study with Italian masters, nor allowed 
foreign teachers to settle in Russia. Of course a few of dieir singers, 
such as Chaliapin, attained perfection widiout this training, but he 
has lived abroad ever since die revolution. 

Most widely recognized of all Russian art forms for its excellence 
is probably the ballet. Nothing expresses better, or more gracefully, 
die violence of the Russian temperament. Many remember how the 
appearance of Diaghilev’s company on the European stage in 1909 
revolutionized the dance. Diaghilev, in the technique he evolved, 
added just the right touch of refinement to the naturally savage 
Russian temperament. The resulting synthesis was unique and freed 
Russian ballet from die banality of the old school. 

I remember seeing the famous ballet company of the Czar’s court 
when it performed in Budapest in 1900, while on its European tour. 
We were all much impressed by the splendour of the costumes, the 
beauty of die d&or, the Imperial diamonds of Madame Petitpas, and 
the beauty of die male dancers, but none of us was especially thrilled 
by the dancing. 11 relied too much on stylization and too little on 
spontaneity. 

Diaghilev saw the need for change and with one sweeping gesture 
stripped the Imperial ballet of its heavy, over-elaborate trappings. 
He was clever enough, however, to retain those elements which 
served his artistic purpose, such as the symbolic tulle skirt. 'Who can 
ever forget the opening scene of one of his greatest triumphs, Les 
Sylphides^ when die curtain rose to reveal a group of airily slender 
girls, clad in white tulle skirts, poised about the central figure of 
Nijinsky himself, clad in a black velvet jacket, the only black point 
on the stage. 

Vaslav Nijinsky will always remain one of the most romantic, and 
most tragic figures in the history of Russian ballet. How unfortunate 
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it was that he did not remain solely an artist, but attempted to manage 
his own troupe as well after his marriage. It was a fatal mistake. He 
was not equal to meeting die harsh realities of c\ eryday existence. As 
the principal dancer in Diaghilcv’s company, he had been treated as a 
precious ardst should be. Diaghilcv, himself, used to wrap a chin¬ 
chilla cloak about his perspiring body as he came off the stage, and 
lead him to his dressing-room. He was used to being considered as a 
deity. 

After his nervous breakdown, his Hungarian wife, rather tlian 
send him to a sanitarium, brought him to live with her modier in 
Budapest. There he was w'cll cared for and had a certain amount of 
freedom, since he w^as not dangerously insane. Once, while I was 
visiting my family in Budapest, I witnessed a lieardireaking scene 
diat 1 will never forget. Nijinsky’s wife’s family and mine w'ere very 
friendly, and w'e often used to drop in on each other informally. 
On an autumn afternoon, on my way home after a hmg, solitary 
walk in die hills, I passed their villa and obeyed an impulse to step 
in to say hallo. After knocking repeatedly and getting no answer, 
I spied a light in a basement window and walked over to it to 
see if anyone were at home. It was die kitclien window, and iliere, 
in the midst of a group of servants, I saw' a tragic sight. The family 
was evidently away, and only Nijinsky was at home. He who liad 
held audiences spellbound widi delight in all die capitals of Europe 
was executing some simple steps, accompanied by die buder on an 
accordion. It tore my heart to sec his evident pleasure in die response 
of die cook and the maid. 

Naturally the Soviet Government w'as anxious to perpetuate the 
fine ballet tradiuon created by diese men, but nature unfortunately 
does not produce such geniuses as Nijinsky, Pavlova or Diaghilev 
to order, and these men forsook Moscow for Paris after the revo- 
luUon. 

It has always seemed to me that during revolutions people give 
expression to die turbulence of their emotions and their exultation 
over dieir victory by dancing. The government seemed to realize this 
fully. As far as the people w'erc concerned, it was a case of ‘bread and 
ballet,’ to paraphrase die ancient Roman motto, pancm et circenses, 
bread and circuses. While trying to keep the creative lire of Russian 
ballet alive, they also tried to imbue it with the spirit of the prole- 
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tariai. In some instances, they succeeded. Pn^kofiev’s pantomime 
hallct w as an acliic\ cincni botli as I'ar as music and stage eirecis were 
concerned. 1 attended tlic performance of his The Lm-c of Three 
Oranges^ in Moscow, and I remember the tlmnderiiig applause after 
the iamoiis march. The director’s intention was evident tliroughout. 
AW the dai'xcrs were \hg\dy skWied, but no sing\c perlv>nnancc was 
allowed to excel, and all tendency towards classic lorinalisrn w^as 
suppressed. It was a triumph for collective production in art, 
although I dt; think that it was an exception. As a rule, ballet must 
have its protagonists. 

I remember one less happy inni.)vation, inspired directly by the 
government in an attempt to turn ballet into a \chicle for propa¬ 
ganda, as it had attempted to do with tiic other arts. The result was a 
very melancholy piece of business called The Red Pf>pp\\ or in 
Russian Krasnii Mak^ dealing witli the drab love of a young female 
street-cleaner for a fellow-worker. Since it was intended to glority the 
W'orking people, it lacked the customary richness and beauty o\ diT'or 
and costumes. I remember a row of very pretty girls, s\ueping the 
streets with brooms in their hands and red bandannas on ti.eir heads. 
True, the prirna ballerina was provided w itli a bigger than average 
broom and permitted to put more passion and vigour into her 
sweeping to make her stand out i’rom the rest, but it was all rather 
embarrassing to watcli. 

The diplomatic corps was present en masse on the opening night, 
and w e tried to make bonne mine a mauvais jcu (to put a good face on 
the matter). Commissar Lunacharsky, who was sitting in tlte box 
next to ours, was as unenthusiastic as I was. Leaning over, he said, 
'What a mistake, Madame Cerruti. Either one creates propaganda— 
or a ballet. The two together accomplish m^thing, neither ballet nor 
propaganda.’ 

As far as their architecture is concerned, the Kremlin, the geo¬ 
graphical as well as the political and cultural centre of Moscow^, is 
a typical eastern potentate’s palace. Completely surrounding it are 
churches w hose cupolas of gold, green, and blue gleam enchantingly 
alike in the sunshine or in the falling snow. The must important saints 
of Russia have churches of their own as testimonials of their special 
mission to protect the Czars. There is the Cathedral of the Redeemer 
of the Golden Shrine, the Church of the Glorious Resurrection, the 
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Church of the Holy Robe, and the Cathedral of St. John tlie Giant. 
The last-named was consecrated in the name of the self-same arch¬ 
angel supposed formerly to have spread protecting wings over tlie 
Romanoffs. 

St. John the Giant is the oldest of all, and its steeple contains tl)c 
most powerful bell in Russia, which has long been used to tolling 
fortli news of national importance. At midnight of Good Friday 
it formerly was the first to ring out the resurrection ot' Christ, 
according to the Orthodox rite. With tlie advent of the revolution it 
was condemned to silence, but I have been told that on iiasu r of 1945 
it was again summoned to life to proclaim the \'ictory the Red 
Army. 

I have saved for the last the aspect of the Russian genius that 
interested me most—the tlieatre. Dramatic art, always a textbook ot 
human nature, was nowhere as instructive as in Moscow. 'J'here tlie 
theatre was the only means by which a foreigner could come in con¬ 
tact with tlie people, and even there he had to content liimsell with 
the part of a dumb onlooker. The heroes and heroines (;f the Russian 
novels I had read came to life before my eyes on the stage, and 
though they spoke among themselves, I felt as though ilicy were 
addressing me too. So powerful was Russian acting, miraculous its 
gift for creating a bond between spectator and player, tliat the 
moment tlie curtain rose the audience felt itsell personally involved 
in the action. Eleonora Duse and the Frencli producer Antc^ine hav e 
both remarked upon this peculiar quality of the Rusbian stage. 

Becoming acquainted wdth tlie Russian theatre was particularly 
exciting for me as a former actress. I had longed to discover tlie secret 
of tlieir talent for creating dial marvellous rapport l)etw cen stage and 
audience that raised even tlieir average perfonuaucos to the level of 
art. Now I had my chance. 

I found, first of all, tJiat the natural loquacity ol the Russians, in 
the hands of a good director, provided ideal ntaie.rial for the stage. 
Of course tlie ability to act was also vital, but strangely enough large 
numbers of people had that ability. In all walks of life there was a 
certain lack of reserve that prompted the average Russian to talk, 
even when he must have realized that had the ubiquitous secret police 
caught him in conversation w ith a well-dressed foieigner, the result 
might well have been more tlian unpleasant. 

F 
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1 had some understanding of Russian; so it was easy for me to 
talk with tlic wun on the street, the salesman in the shop, the ip^oc/iik 
who dro\ e me Jiomc in liis ancient cab, or die poor moujik wJio, clad 
in rags and half-fainting widi hunger, searched lor scraps of bread in 
the streets. All, with the slightest eneouragcincnt, wixild unleash an 
avalanche ol wtnds telling me the stories of their lives or their 
children. Ciiatiering gave them v i>hi]^tiJous pleasure, and tiiey 
undressed their souls without hesitation. 

The readiness of the average Russian to dramatize himself had 
nodhngm common with die inxeniiveness of the average Italian. 
T\ve Xatiet ^as aWays tead-y for an amusing diversion. His was the 
temperament that created the delightful Commedia dell’Arte. It was 
a refreshing temperament, an enchanting one, but one diat refused to 
taJee life seriously. I he Russian on the other hand was happy only 
when he could bare the innermost recesses of iiis soul. He liked to 
rake over old wounds, stirring up dead leav es of the past. 

As I observed Russian actors on tlie stage, I thought liovv diflicult 
must have been the task of the directors responsible lor guiding il leir 
dynamic temperaments. Vi’Jjen I Jearned more of ilie metliods ilie 
directors used, I Avas i'urced to agree with the old Japanese proverb, 
‘The exiraordiivary is the result of extraordinary means.’ 

T\\e first opportunity 1 liad for learning something of diese 
mediods came oive memorahle day on die Nv'arsaw to Moscow ex¬ 
press, whenl met one of the greatest directors of diem all, Nemero- 
vicli Danchenko. So ihriWed A\-as 1 at die chance of probing his mind 
diat all during tlie long trip we talked on and on. 

Danchenko told me that since the goveniment met all production 
expenses actors and producers never had to trouble themselves about 
die dnancial returns a play might bring. Consequently diere W'as no 
compulsion for them to basten their preparations simply in order to 
begin gleaning box office receipts at the earliest possible date. All the 
time necessary for their ideas to ripen and dieir roles to mature was 
theirs. 

‘During this preparatory period,’ Danchenko continued, ‘actor 
and director meet at rehearsals, If tlicir opinions regarding a part 
coincide more or less, die director’s function is limited to perfecting 
the actor’s technical interpretation. If, on tlie otlier hand, die actor’s 
concept of a role is different from diat of die director, diey discuss it 
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until they come to an agreement based on mutual understanding.’ 

As 1 sat listening to Danclienko, 1 llu)uglit ol the average European 
Stage j)r<>clucti()n. lii Italy it is not unusual for an exee\mona\ actor or 
actress to be supportetl by an unsaust‘act\)ry cast whose perVonwance 
seldom rises aliove tlie level of extem\)or\/.at\on. On the I‘.v\g.\\s\\ 
stage, un the other hand, so much stress is Y>laced oaa nxaintaining, a 
generally high standard of acting that any sirtgle outstandmg 
interpretation is rare. 

Danchenko went on tt) explain tliai in Russia, acrors wiio could 
perlbnn roles such as Hamlet and Othello, Boris Godounov or Ros- 
mer, and actresses who could transform tbemseh es at the appropriate 
moment into jNora, Lady Macbeth, or Marguerite Gauthier, were 
considered precious instruments in tlie ser\ ice of the drama, llie 
rest of the cast was liandled in tlie manner suited to setting off the 
stars to best advantage, in the same way that a setting is designed to 
enhance the value of a gen\. Strange that \\terc sltould V^e this 
approach in the theatre wlteu in tite haWet they attempted to vcv\y\\- 
nii/.e the role ol tV\e star! 

( )f course. u(» discussion of the Uus?.ian tlicatie would be complete 
witlujiit mention of the greatest master of all, Stanislavsky. It tvas he 
who, e\en mo're than Danchenko, had given the theatre, btnh in 
Jiu^sia and in the entire world, a new lease on life, when in 1880 he 
had gatlicred together a group (^f young iruellcctuals inrerested in 
the stage and had emijarked upon a career that was to mould the form 
of the Russian theatre iVom tl iat day forward. Wfien I was in Moscow 
there tvere three iljeatrcs under his direction, but try as 1 might, I 
never succeeded in meeting him. My requests lor permission to 
watch rehearsals were refused on the pretext t\\ai my presence, \vou\d 
embarrass die actors. Wlven 1 inquired whether he \vou\d do tne the 
\\t)nour of accepting ai\ invitation to d\c ^.mhassy, he rcpVted hv mad 
that ‘under the eirciimstances’ he preferred not to come. I had to 
content myself t\ ith seeing him on those rare (occasions when he 
appeared on the stage. AhhotigJi he was actually old, ill and tired, he 
still a]^j)oarvd young, seductive and irresistible behind the footlights. 

Among the younger innovators in stage production, MycrJjoId 
and Tairofl’were the two outstanding figures. Both were exceedingly 
daring in dieir choice of plays, most of wliich followed the new 
ideological line and criticized the pre-re\ oluiionary era harshly. As 
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far as staging w'as concerned, no expense was spared. Both were 
supported by the government, and their most excessive demands 
were met \\ itljoiit objection. They vi'crc genuine artists and the splen¬ 
dour of tlieir scenery, the stupendousness of the affects they achieved, 
never detracted from the spiritual substance of their w'orks. In their 
1 lands plays, however elaborate, never sank to the levels of shows. 

Tairoffcame to our Embassy t^nce, botli times officially of course, 
but all the same I had an opportunity to chat with him. We disagreed 
as to tlie extent of the actor’s prerogatives. 1 championed tlie actor’s 
sovereign righ.t to form his envn concept of his part. He, on the other 
hand, insisted that each part had its absolute interpretation which 
could be enriched or enlarged upon, but never changed. It was a 
most enjoyable chat since he was a delightful conversationalist. 

Moscow audiences were different from any I had kno\\m. In mv 

•< j 

own city, Budapest, the theatre \vas an integral part of normal life 
and it was quite usual for people to attend at least twice a w'cek. 
The public went to the theatre partly to see a play, but also to ^ee 
tlieir favourite actors in the ffesh. The artist’s position in Hungary 
was in all respects a privileged one, he and the stage in general 
being surrcjunded by a rcmiantic aura created by the public. In Italy, 
on tile other hand, the theatre was a place to pass an evening, 
smoking in a comt'ortable chair, w'hile actors on the stage tried, wdili 
greater or lesser success, to attract one’s attention. In England, 
people like to roar w itli laugliter or thrill pleasantly with suspense, 
in France audiences were the most exacting of all. They liked 
dramatic tradition to be observed, but at the same time they enjoyed 
hearing die latest problems expcainded. They appreciated intensely 
the beautiful phrasing of their great tragedians, Racine and Cor¬ 
neille, and the sparkling wit of their writers of comedy, but once 
they left the theatre, they left the play behind. 'Fhey never really 
permitted it to penetrate their emotions. 

The Russians, on the other hand, die moment they crossed the 
threshold of a theatre, seemed to leave their everyday selves outside. 
When the curtain rose, dieir transformation seemed to begin in 
earnest. From the first speech to the last, they were one with the 
play, identifying themselves completely widi the action. Audiences 
seemed, in fact to set up magnetic fields which reached the stage and 
met the moods of the actors, intent upon their performances. It w^as 
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the meeting of these two intensities that produced the oft-remarked 
and incomparable atmosphere of the Russian theatre. 

Ccnsorsliip of tJie stage, surprisingly enough, was comparaiively 
lax. There, and there only, could almost anytliing Le discussed 
openly. Housing conditions and the dissolution of the family were 
the questions most criticized. These seemingly diverse problems w'ere 
actually closely allied, since prospective brides and grooms had to 
find a half or a third of a room to live in before tliey could marry. On 
the other hand, from 1927 to 1930, divorces were easy tv; get. riiey 
could be arranged w itliout the prior knowledge of one (;t the; i.'artie:> 
concerned, and a simple ollicial post card might be the lirst ir ws 
a spouse received that he or she was once again single. The housing 
crisis was so acute that it was not unusual lor a divorced coujde to 
continue to sJiare the same couch in the same c(jrner, even when 
they were no longer on speaking terms! Even worse, if one of ihcin 
remarried, the new' spouse might very likely become the third party. 
Two plays dealing wdth tliis theme, brilliantly cimceived and exe¬ 
cuted, played to packed houses for two consecutive scai»ons wliile I 
was there. The public was amused to see its domestic linen aired oii 
the stage! 

Night club comedians w'cre also permitted to be critical of the 
existing state of affairs. They were wdtty and sarcastic n(;t only 
about the government, but about the whole system and the con>e- 
qucnces of its adoption. Governing circles e\ idently tliouglu it wise 
to allow’ the public a hearty laugh now' and riicii to relieve its 
repressed indignations. 

The Russians were unsurpassed in acting tlicir own classics. 1 ’he 
dramas of Chekov, wdio might be called an author of middle class 
problems, were a regular part of the repertoire. 1 remember especially 
vividly one performance of Stanislavsky’s company in Leningrad. 
It was die first time die company had come to the ancient capital in 
ten years. Leningrad was die town where the few* remaining members 
of the intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie lived in retirement and 
silence. They had probably not been inside a theatre I'or years, bin 
they turned out cn masse to see Stanislavsky. They were a strange 
audience. In dieir shabby, old-fashioned clothes, dicy looked like 
ghosts of die past. They w^ere well acquainted w ith wdiat they were 
about to see. It was Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard^ a play about a 
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once well-to-do family whose thoughtless and extravagant mode of 
living finally brought it to ruin and forced it to leave its clierished 
home for the unknown. For the audience tliat night, it w'as symbolic. 
One could feel their emotion in die atmosphere of die theatre and 
in the sdllness one seemed to hear the throbbing of their wildly 
beating hearts. 


CHAPTER XIV 

L’ ANCIEN REGIME 

A FEW survivors of the ancien regime, diose who had been unable to 
flee die country, still remained in Moscow as well as in Leningrad, 
still continuing their noble efforts to keep their heads above 
water. Many of diem who had previously lived in comparative 
luxury now bore great sufferings, if not easily, at least with a certain 
pliilosophic indifference. 

Among these was an elderly lady with a name well known in 
history, who made her living by teaching Russian to members of the 
Embassy staff. At first we had suspected her of being an agent of the 
secret police but our fears were evenmally laid to rest, and she 
became an institution, appearing like clockwork day after day, year 
after year. 

When she dined with us, as was often die case, she took pleasure 
in all the symbols of what was for her an irretrievable past, the 
flowers on the table, die attractively garnished dishes, and above 
all die French champagne. After she had drunk a certain amount, she 
would tell us laughingly how she had squandered four separate for¬ 
tunes. She confessed to having been a spendthrift, but maintained 
diat in spite of everything, had it not been for the revolution, she 
would still have had one small fortune left. By die time she reached 
this point in her story, her curly golden wig would be awry, and 
tears would be streaming down her cheeks. She would mournfully 
ask for a Havana—she always preferred a good cigar to a cigarette— 
and dry her eyes as die butler gave her ‘a drop more’ of the good 
Cliquot. 
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Her position finally became too insecure and with the lielp of 
friends she managed to escape. Just before she left she confessed 
that although she was pained at leaving the country of her birth, 
she was even more grieved at leaving behind a dear friendship 
which had recently ripened into love. She was then sixty-five! I 
consoled her with the thought that she would certainly soon discover 
a new flirtation in Italy. At that her spirits rose again as they always 
had after that extra drop of champagne. 

Now, eighteen years later, she lives in extreme poverty in one 
of Italy's most beautiful cities. When I visited her there recently, 
she was hardly recognizable. Time had ravaged her face and she 
had become bent with age. Her wig had faded from gold to straw 
colour, but her eyes still sparkled with her edd joie de vivre. We sat 
in her liny room, w hich had scarcely space for the two chairs w e 
were sitting on. Wlien 1 asked her timidly how she had managed to 
keep alive, she answered W'ith simplicity and conviction, ‘By a 
miracle.’ As she said these words, she rose, crossed herself, and bent 
her head tow ards an icon of the Virgin Mary. 

It vSeenied that a few^ wealthy Russians and foreign friends she 
had made in Moscow had come to her aid, sending her gifts for 
Cliristmas, Easter and her birlliday. She hinted at further gainful 
activity w'hct^ she said that w omen were always eager to learn about 
their future. Then, too, she gave lessons in bridge. In conclusion, she 
said, ‘And I give dinner parties twdee a nK.^nth.’ 1 could hardly stifle a 
laugh at tliis, so tiny was lier room. Of course she was offended and 
said W'ith dignity, ‘My dear, there is nothing to laugh at. In this city 
there are otlier Russians like me who long to eat some good Russian 
food. They collect money and I prepare them modest, but very 
good dinners. I even manage to save a little money on tlie expenses.’ 
She lowered her eyes coyly. ‘Prince Solrykolf gi\'es me ten times as 
much as the others.’ I remembered then my foolish prophecy about a 
new" flirtation and shuddered at the thought. ‘In any case,’ she con¬ 
tinued, ‘these meetings cheer us up and while we arc enjoying our 
bocuf a la Strogonoff and our hlinis^ w-e imagine ourselves once 
again in Russia.’ She sighed deeply. ‘Do you know' wdiat we call our 
little parties.^ Le restaurant Sans Souci* 
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One clay another elderly Russian lady came to me in the Embassy 
\^'ith an unusual recjucst. She had heard that one of our secretaries 
was going to take a short trip to Paris and w^ondered whether I 
could arrange to have him purchase various articles of clotliing lor a 
nephew'^ of hers. The latter w'as only tw^enty-one, she said, and w^as 
the only member of lier family who had not been killed during the 
revolution. He w'as determined to be a mo\ ie actor, but unfc^rtunately 
didn’t owm clothes suitable to his chosen profession. She proudly 
refused my offer of financial assistance, declaring that she had set 
money aside for just such a purpose. When I had assured her that I 
would ask our secretary to bring wdiat tlie young man wanted, slie 
produced a small, weather-beaten purse and, wdtli great ceremony, 
unfolded a small piece of paper revealing a gold Czarist sovereign. 
There wx're tears in her eyes as she explained her reluctance to part 
with it, not, she said, because of its monetary value, but because oi 
tlie spiritual comfort the Czar’s portrait had lent lier. It was my turn 
to be moved. I managed to smile and asked for the list of clothes her 
nepliew wanted. 

The list was extraordinary: three silk sliirts and six neckties to 
match, three pairs of socks to rnatcli the ties, six handkerchiefs to 
harmonize with tlie shirts and ties, a big bottle of Coty perfume and 
—most surprising of all —bibelot (knick-knack). The type of 
bibelot was unimportant, the note explained. China, ivory, or bronze 
W'ould do, but it had to be a bibelot. I could hardly believe my eyes, 
since f knew that her nephew slept on a heap of straw under the 
siairway in lier house, liis waking hours lie spent in her liny corner— 
it could not liavebeen called a room. He did not own a single piece of 
furniture. Yet here he was demanding a bibelot! Perliaps he longed 
tt) own something purely unnecessary as a symbol of luxury. All 
his w ishes were granted even though tlie expenses totalled ten times 
the value of the sovereign. For me the sight of his face as he received 
his new' possessions was payment enough. 

★ 

The doings of tlie few survivors of the old regime provided us 
with some of our choicest conversational titbits. There was the 
Krassovsky family, for instance, which had survived the revolution 
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cn masse even though it had of course been rendered destitute. They 
had scrupulously avoided all contact with foreigners, and this was 
only prudent, but in die summer of 1927, of all times, just after the 
Russian minister in Warsaw had been killed and while the air was 
filled with suspicions of plots and high treason, Countess Krassov¬ 
sky’s daughter called upon the minister of a Baltic state. He was sure 
tliat only desperation could have prompted such a rash action, but 
no, she merely wislied to borrow a phonograph for the celebration of 
the coming marriage of her eldest brother to the daughter of Prince 
Kudaschefi*. The old man thought the noble Krassovskys out of 
their minds to have run such a risk for the sake of a victrola, but it 
became apparent as tlie weeks passed and they remained at liberty 
that tlieir \ isit had gone unnoticed. 

'J’liree months later die countess herself came to call, again to ask 
for the loan of the same victrola. ‘What! another marriage.^’ the 
minister exclaimed. 

‘Yes and no!’ was the reply. ‘This is wliat lias liappened. My 
sfvn, wlio was married three months ago, has been invited by a 
nuMiaster\ in 'Fiber to spend a few years there in meditation. He has 
always been intensely interested in Buddhist theology, and so of 
course he can’t refuse. Naturally he can’t take his wife w ith him, and 
anyway she’s not interested in Buddhism. So they’ve decided to get 
a divorce.’ 

llie minister was puzzled. ‘But 1 don’t understand w'hcre the 
victrola comes in.’ 

‘Oh, well, lie couldn’t leave his wife alone; so he has asked his 
best friend to marry her. She is a charming girl and his friend 
agreed at once. Tonight w e’re going to celebrate tJieir engagement. 
We’re all so happy!’ 

Speechless, the poor minister gestured towards his phonograph. 
The Countess took it in her arms and triumphantly left the room. 

★ 

The story of Maria Ivanovna, wdiile little different from thousands 
of others, provides perhaps the best possible illustration of what it 
meant to be a member of the old regime before and after the great 
rataclysm. While in Moscow, I often saw Maria IvanoMia, w^alking 
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with grace and dignity, her head erect. The shabby clothes she wore, 
although at least twenty years old, were uninisiakably ‘creations’ of 
great Parisian houses, and she still gave ti e appearance of being 
tastefully dressed. 

Maria Ivanovna had been married at the age of sixteen to an 
alcoholic whose sole aim in marrying her had been to gel possession 
of her fortune. He liad beaten her frequently and made her life so 
generally miserable tliat she finally decided to leave him. She took 
refuge in tlie house of an older sister who did everything slie could 
to make lier forget her unhappiness. Her new home soon became the 
centre of Moscow' society, since her wit and beauty were famed. Slie 
was constantly surrounded by a flock of admiring young men, but 
even after her husband died, she refused every proposal. Try as they 
miglit, her family could not persuade her to remarry. Once burned, 
twice shy, the old saying goes. 

However, such caution is usually short lived in the young, and 
Maria Ivanovna’s proved no exception. One evening at a ball given 
by the Grand Duke Sergei, an old friend of her family’s, she met a 
young officer with wdiom she fell immediately and completely in 
love, and she clianged her mind entirely about the desirability of 
marriage. But all did not go as it docs in fairy tales. 

The day following the ball she received two hundred red roses 
with a card bearing the letters ‘p.p.c.’ (^pour prendre congi) which 
meant good-bye. She waited hopefully in the weeks that followed, but 
although messages, letters and flowers arrived, he himself did not. 
The truth of the matter was that her new love could not bear to tear 
himself away from the gay court life in St. Petersburg where he had 
made so many conquests. War and revolution, however, succeeded 
where love had failed, when in 1917 the first flames of the revolution 
appeared. Many who did not realize the seriousness of the situation, 
left the capital to take refuge in Moscow\ The captain was among 
them. At last Maria Ivanovna had her loved one with her, after 
having waited so long. 

Even living in seclusion and fear as they did, some of the old 
families felt the necessity of meeting socially. They would gather in 
die basement of Prince Scheremeteff’s palace for evening picnics, the 
ladies bringing the food and die gentlemen the champagne. The jaws 
• »f death were yawning wide, but still they danced, and the captain 
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arranged the quadrille as he had in St.Petersburg: Messieurs en avant. 
Change de dames. And tlie ladies would step gracefully to and fro. 

In this way the winter passed tranquilly enougli. With tlie spring 
came disaster. Most aristocrats were arrested; many w’cre sliot. The 
captain was sent in exile to Siberia. There he lived alone in a small 
hut, in a desert of snow^, fighting against hunger, and half frozen to 
death. 

After a year Maria Ivanovna somehow managed to get permission 
to join him. This woman, w ho at the first snowfall had been atcus- 
tonied to flee to the mimosa-perfumed coasts of the Ri\ iera, threw' a 
peasant’s shawd over her shoulders, donned a su/a^ or peasant’s coat, 
and lieavy snowboots and boarded a third-class ccjach in a crowded 
train. For ten endless days and nights slie tra\el!ed. At last she 
reached her destination and there was tlie caj)tain wailing at the 
station. They were married inimediately and then trudged tiiroiigh 
the snow% hand in hand, to the miserable hut wliich was to be their 
happy home for many years. 

When the captain had ser\ed the term of liis exile, they returned 
to Moscow, where they settled down as l.)est tjiey could, Maria 
Ivanovna living w-ith her sister and the captain w itii a friend. During 
the day they would struggle to earn a living, but in the evening tliey 
would sit together in the sister’s room chatting and playing games 
in an atmosphere of great content. 

All this came to an end without w'arning one evening w'hen the 
captain failed to appear. When the sister, trembling witli fear, went 
to the house wliere he lived, they w ere told that he had bet‘n arrested 
the night before. All their desperate efforts to learn what had 
happened to him w ere to no avail. 

As it happened, Maria’s sister had a friend w ho w'as on ilio com¬ 
mittee wliich decided the fate of exiled persons. As a reward for 
tw'enty-fivc years of arduous service on the committee, tlie go\ ern- 
ment permitted him to choose three exiled persons for liberation. 
One of the persems he chose was the captain. 

Maria Ivanovna’s experiences had been unhappy enough up to 
this point, but real tragedy intervened to prex ent the happy ending 
which seemed assured. I'he captain couldn’t be found! E\cry prison 
camp throughout the length and breadtli of Russia w as searched to 
no effect. A harried official was finally forced to admit tliat tliere w ere 
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certain camps in far eastern Russia •where persons were sent wlium 
tlie authorities wanted to disappear completely. All identification oi 
unfortunate prisoners sent to these camps was burned; so there was 
no hope for their return. No earthly power could give Maria Ivan¬ 
ovna her husband. But still, living in her memories, she hoped that a 
love so great could for a second time accomplish a miracle. . . . 

★ 

Among tlie famous names associated with great wealth tliat one 
still heard mentioned after the revolution was that of the Morozofl 
family, one of the richest of tlie Russian btmrgeoisie. Their wealdi 
had been as incalculable as their public philanthropy. They not only 
had founded and supported many orphan asylums and other chari¬ 
table organizations, but had endowed schools and patronized the 
arts as ■well. The Academy of Music in Mosccjtv had been Mine 
Morozoff’s personal project. Their beautiful and tasteful home, w hich 
they had so lovingly stocked with Gaugins, Renoirs, Van Goglis 
and other treasures of modern art, had been left in its original state by 
the Bolsheviks and turned into a museum. They were so obviously 
guided by their love of art that even die Soviet government acknow ¬ 
ledged their merits. Mme Morozofl, w ho must be very old today if 
she is still alive, was awarded a literary prize by the government for 
her excellent work in translating books into Russian, a vocation she 
assumed after the loss of her fortune in the revolution. If all the 
wealdiy of die w^orld did dieir duty as die Morozofl's did, die w'orld 
might know less class hatred. 

The Bolsheviks allowed one of the men of the family who had 
devoted his life to collecting cliina and whose house had also been 
declared a ‘museum,’ to remain in the museum as custodian. When I 
went there for the first time, he immediately caught my eye hy reason 
of die contrast between his snow white beard and his black wdg. 
Obviously he could no longer afford a wig appropriate to his age. 
When I questioned him about the collection, he answered in sucli 
perfect French and wddi such well-chosen expressions tliat I pro¬ 
longed die conversation as long as I could. He took me around, 
pointing out die most remarkable pieces. One tiny six-inch figurine, 
representing a famous Viennese dancer of the past century, he told 
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me had been bought forty years before at a cost of forty tliousand 
gold roubles! Yet here he was polishing the floors of tlie very room 
where the tiny figurine provided a constant reminder of the days 
\\ htn lie had been able, to spend an entire fortune upon a single object 
of' licauty. 


CHAPTER XV 

HAUNTED CASTLES 

THE castles of the former great estates were living mementoes of the 
past, or at least the authorities had tried tu make them seem alive. 
Under Lunacharsky’s direction they have been restored to the 
condition they were in when their noble occupants still trod their 
halls. Furniture and pictures were intact, beds made up, and tables 
set witli family china and glassware. To me, the silence of tliosc 
lonely rooms seemed the silence of death, and their trappings of 
everyday life scemc’d a mockery. Like pagan tombs, they were store¬ 
houses of all the things their rccently-dead owners had used from 
day to day but would use no longer, and like pagan tombs tliey 
seemed haunted by spectres. 

Of course they were interesting to see, and visiting them was one 
of the few diversions left open to us. The liouses that have been 
preserved were chiefly those of the great nobility; those of the lesser 
gentry had been, for the most part, destroyed during the revolution. 
Today c\'cn many of the former have been wiped out bv the Second 
World War. 

One of our favourites near Moscow was Archanglskoe^ the former 
estate of Prince Jussupofl', father of Prince Felix, wlio engineered 
the assassination of Rasputin. The estate had a castle of early nine¬ 
teenth century design which attracted visitors cliiefly by reast)n of tlic 
two large paintings by Tiepolo that hung in its dining-room. One 
Sunday afternoon we visited it in company witli the French charge 
d’aflaire. Monsieur de Laboulaye, his wife and rlie Polish envoy, 
Mr. Patek. Mr. Quaroni, now Italy’s ambassador to France, was 
also with us. When we readied the garden gate, no one was in sight, 
and we were afraid that pcrliaps the estate w^as not open to \ isitors on 
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Sundays. After a long moment, however, a small boy appeared, and 
Quaroni asked him if there were a custodian on duty who could 
sliow us the castle. The boy replied that there was, but he was afraid 
to disturb her, since she had a very bad temper. Convinced by a 
generous tip and Quaroni’s suggestion that lie tell her we were 
diplomats, he went to call her. At last the sound of an irritated voice 
floated to our ears, and the boy reappeared to announce, ‘She’s 
furious, but shell come.* 

After a minute or t\t'o, an elderly woman limped toward us, 
leaning on a stick. She was the ugliest woman I have ever seen. Her 
face was pointed; her nose sharp and crooked; her hair, short and 
unkempt. A cigarette dangled from her lips. I wasstruck by something 
familiar in her appearance, but couldn’t place her at once. In spite of 
her ugliness and shabby clothes, she had an air of authority and took 
no pains to conceal her annoyance at our intrusion, ^uaroni, speak¬ 
ing Russian, tried to apologize, but she interrupted him in perfect 
French and even managed a ghost of a smile, revealing one lone 
tooth. In her mouth, this single piece of ^\'hite bone seemed a tusk 
rather than a tooth and added immeasurably to her sinister appear¬ 
ance. 

'fhis relic showed us all through the house albeit begrudgingly. 
Her erudition was astonishing and as wc listened spellbound, we 
forgot her ugliness. As she limped from room to room wc surmised 
to each other tliai sh.e must once have been an aristocrat. After we had 
been all tlirough the casilc and had seen the sumptuous dining-room 
with the two Tiepolo paintings and a huge table set witli a wonderful 
service of Saxe belonging to the JussupofF family, wc thanked lier 
volubly. She shrugged her shoulders eloquently as much as to say 
we liad forced ourselves upon her and she could have done naught 
else. Firmly refusing tlie cigarettes we offered her, she gave us a 
short nod and limped away. 

When the small boy reappeared to cltjse the iron gate behind us, 
Quaroni asked him if slie were a barisnia^ a lady of the old regime. 
The boy laughed as he answered, ‘Barisnia.^ No, she’s a isidovka 
(Jewess). She’s Trotsky’s sister.’ 

Tlien I realized of whom she had reminded me. She looked exactly 
like her brother, without his beard of course. 

★ 
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Pushkina^ another of tlie estates we visited in the environs of 
Moscow, was the home of the Pushkin family and there tlic great 
poet had been born and buried. It was set back from the main road, 
was relatively modest, and liad a charming quiet beauty that was all 
its own. Built in the neo-classic style of the early ninetccnih century, 
its entrance was gracefully framed by tall white columns. Inside, tlie 
drawing-room was in semi-darkness, and when 1 entincd what I saw 
took away my breatli. On a black velvet cushion betw^een two 
candles lay the death mask of Pushkin, The bitter expression on his 
face seemed to reflect his feelings at dying as he had, in a duel w ith 
his best friend over the love oi a beautiful, but faithless woman. 
Beside the velvet cushion w'as die suit he had w^irn for the duel, the 
fatal bullet hole plainly to be seen, and the pair of white kid gloves 
that tlie w'ell-dressed duelist would never have dreamt of being 
w'idiout in those times. It w'as in this house that Puslikin’s Eugen 
Onegin must have had its birth. As I wandered tlirough the neglected 
garden about the house under the aged and gnarled birches 1 thought 
of the lovely "latiana, sophisticated Onegin, and padietic Lensky who 
died for his love in the great poet’s novel of sentimental Russian 
family life. 


★ 

The real chateau country w as near Leningrad, the former Imperial 
capital. "I’he Winter Palace in the capital w^as the stilfcsr, dullest, 
most poorly-furnished palace imaginable. The huge rooms w'ere 
filled widi black and brown Victorian furniture. I could easily 
understand why the czars from Alexander II on had preierred to 
spend most of their time in other residences. 

Nicolas II himself had evidently sensed the lack of Imperial 
magnificence in tlie Winter Palace, because he chose to give his 
greatest of state banquets in the sumptuous royal art museum, the 
Ermitage. I do not intend to describe tlie riches of that w onderlul 
museum, for such a description w'ould read like a catalogue. Let me 
instead tell of the dinner given there by Nicholas II, as it was told to 
me by Count Brockdorlf-Rantzau, who had had the privilege of 
attending it when he was a young attache at the German Embassy in 
1894. 
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Nicolas II was celebrating the anniversary of his succession to tiie 
throne. Twelve hundred guests had been asked, and tables had been 
prepared in sev eral rooms. The Imperial party, all crowned heads or 
elected rulers, dined in the Rembrandt room. The table service, the 
plates, goblets, knives and forks, were all of heavy gold, 'fhe flowers 
liad been brought on special trains from the Riviera, and dozens of 
florists had been employed to fashion pyramids of camelias and 
mimosa. The light of thousands of candles w'as reflected from the 
ladies* ancestral jewels. Count Brockdorlf, by nature certainly not a 
sentimental man, had tears in his eyes as he related the episode to me, 
tears of nostalgia for an era that was dead. 

★ 

In the centre of Leningrad, in the midst of a large park, stt)oc] 
Peterhof the castle of Czarina Elisabeth, daugiitcr of Peter the Great, 
Its pinkish white marble and rounded, soft lines made it seem like a 
huge and sickly cake. It expressed not only the opulence of its epoch, 
but, somehow, the voluptuous, sensuous nature t)t Eli:>abeta Pet¬ 
rovna as well. The dimensions of her own person were as luxuriant 
as those of her castle. Everything was over-decorated. The furniture 
w^as cold, over-gilded, sugary, plump, but nonetheless inviting 
and gay. In the blue and gold chapel, fat, gay angels were painted all 
around. There were soft cushions to kneel on and comfortable easy- 
chairs to sit and dream on, it seemed to me, rather than pray. In the 
garden were fantastic fountains, in imitation of those of Versailles, 
all playing on the day of our visit- Even the drops of water blown 
and dispersed in the air were fat and voluptuous. Despite its air of the 
nouveau riche^ Peterhof was appealing and seductive, and I was more 
than sorry to hear that in the early years of tliis last war bombs fell 
on it and blew it to bits. 


★ 

Tsar shoe Selo^ the noble, elegant and above all dignified palace 
where Catlierine the Great held her splendid court, was completely 
different. Catherine was one of tlie more advanced spirits of her age, 
a close friend of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, a great ruler, and a 
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groat woman. Her palace was Imperial in its proportions and within 
contained the finest of art collc'ctions and the best of French furni¬ 
tures. It boasted the world’s most famous collection of Chinese 
porcelain, given to Catherine by the Oiinese Emperor v. lio was only 
too happy to furnisli his powerful neigiibour witli some ol’tlie rarest 
specimens of Chinese art. One of its countless rooms was known as 
the ‘Amber Rtiom,’ because its walls were lined uith amber. It was 
there that Catlierinc received small parties. TIk* cliair and couches 
were covered with gold ijrocad(.* and the room was tilled with (irna- 
mental objects all o\ amber. The whole rocjin had an atmospliere ot 
warm, diff used gold. 

Even lovelier, to my taste, \vas Catlierine’s pri\ate sitting-room 
where she received only the chosen few. It was tiny, and its whiu* 
walls were [)anelled in Iffuc satin brocade. A long sola reached from 
wall to wall, and two small benches stood facing the couch. Ail were 
covered in the same l)lue brocade. The only other furniture was a 
small cabinet decorated riclily and intricately with bronze. I could 
almost see lier lying back on the blue l)rocade cushions, listening to 
the chatter of visitors and responding with her famous, ringing 
laugh. The room w as nicknamed most aptly ‘ M’abakicrka,’ the ‘'riny 
Snuff B<^x.’ Never have I seen a palace that so well expressed its 
ruler’s personality, her noble taste, her life and her limes. 

The countless servants of the palace were housed in a low wing, 
in wdiich, as it happened, one of Catherine’s successors, Alexander 
III, bored with pomp, later took up residence. The rooms ol this 
wing were small and uncomfortable. It is difficult to imagine how the 
tall ruler, a man of gigantic stature, could even breathe, much less 
live, there. The furniture was ugly. There were no art treasures, no 
tapestries, no graceful carved tables or cliairs, no pleasing use of 
fabric or colour. It w as like the apartment of a moderately w ell-to-do 
storekeeper. The walls were crammed w ith stiff*, posed pliotographs 
of all sons. 

When, w ondering at imperial caprice, we had finished our tour, 
the guide, who must liave been a former member of the household, 
drew my husband aside and, speaking in whispers, offered to show' 
him a feature of the apartment generally closed to visitors. My 
curiosity aroused, I (of course) insisted on going along. At the end ot 
the series of rooms, behind a small door, w as tlie Imperial w.c., and 
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a very modest one, indeed, for a Qar. We could hardly believe o 
eyes. The walls were covered with photographs of the ruling heat; 
of Europe! Who knows whetlier tlie Czar tacitly expressed his 
opinion of them in his choice of a display room for their pictures. 
I’hey were all present, save Queen Victoria, who, I am sure, would 
have appreciated Alexander’s delicate gallantry. Tlie likeness of the 
Mikado and tlie Sultan added an oriental touch to the d&or. The 
Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII, was there in his Scotch kilt, 
smoking a cigar. 


★ 

When the revolution broke out, the last of the Romanovs, Czar 
Nicholas II, was living with his family in Tsarkoe Selo in a small, 
villa-type house of bourgeois aspect, built especially for him. It was 
there that he spent his entire married life and from there that lie and 
his family set out upon their via crucis tliat ended in their execution 
at Jekaterinburg. In Tsarkoe Selo their life was a modest one, per¬ 
haps unduly modest for the ruler of a country as large as Russia. 1 
am inclined to be unsympathetic with those who, after life has given 
them roles of prime importance, profess a hatred of pomp and refuse 
to play their parts as they ought to be played. 

I never saw a house so deprived of personal charm. Even its 
cosiness was unimaginative. The larger living-room v/as about the 
size of tlie living-room of any W'ell-to-do family. It was there that 
the family gathered after dinner and the Czarina took tea with her 
friends. On opposite walls, two portraits faced each other, one of 
the Czarina, the other of Marie Antoinette. It must have been 
fateful that tlie family had hung these portraits as a pair. Both were 
beauties, botli queens, and both met die same horrible deadis. 

In die imperial bedroom, there were twin beds pushed together, 
two wash-tables, and two night-tables. Nothing more, for the Czar 
of all the Russians! The only luxury the family permitted itself was a 
small swimming pool for the Czar, about three by four yards. It 
seemed to me much too small, but we were told that he was delighted 
with it. 

In the children’s rooms it was heartbreaking to see the clothes 
still hanging in the wardrobes, four different sets of dresses and four 
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straw hats in boxes. In Alexandra Feodorovna’s dressing-room, 
various figures made to her size stood in the centre of the room, 
wearing her costly dresses of velvet, lace, and brocade. The fact 
that these figures were headless made them just too realistic and 
I could not suppress a sliudder at the sight. 

This was the last of tlic rooms in that villa of ghosts, and I thought 
I had surely seen the worst, but as we passed a door leading to the 
garden, 1 saw a small wheel-chair, upholstered in red velvet. It was 
easy to guess that it had belonged to tlie unfortunate, little Crown 
Prince and that in that throne of torment he had been wheeled out 
into the garden. On the \'clvet the contours of liis small head and 
bodv could still be seen! 

I always felt like an intruder, visiting houses wdiere the former 
proprietors had died only recently or were still alive in exile. The 
blood-stains on the sheets of Czar Paul I, assassinated during the 
eighteenth century in the castle of Gatchina, did not affect me emo¬ 
tionally, for the blood had been shed tw^o hundred years before and 
to me seemed of only historical interest. But the evidence of tragedies 
which had befallen my contemporaries depressed me profoundly. 

Even if 1 had never visited all these ghostly castles, I could not liave 
avoided being aware of them, for we ourselves lived in one. I have 
mentioned earlier that our Embassy had formerly been the home of a 
Baron lk*rg, a fabulously w calthy lumber man, but I did not say that 
the son of tlic poor Baron once paid us a visit in his former home. 
He had spent the years following tlie revolution in Siberia, and 
w hen he came to see us, he w'as trying to collect enough money to 
enable him to escape across the border. My husband oftcred him a 
generous sum, l)ut he refused to take a penny more than the small 
amount he absolutely needed. Although he w^as terriblv tliin, almost 
to the point of illness, and although his face w^as ravaged bv the 
terrible experiences he had been through, he never uttered one word 
of complaint. Throughout the interview^, he conducted himself w ith 
composure and restraint. When 1 asked him if he would like to sec 
his home just once more before he left, lie smiled sadly and said w ith 
great dignity, ‘What is the use, Madame.^’ Without further ado, he 
tlianked us and look his leave. Obviously such an incident did not 
make us feel more at home. 

★ 
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Appropriately enough, the farewell luncheon given us by tlie 
Russian Foreign Office, upon our departure from Moscow for Rii) 
de Janeiro, look place in one of these haunted castles. We \vc*rc 
not exactly en odcur dc saintete with the So\iot Govc’rnment, since 
they had not much liked my liusbaiurs direct dealing and unflattering 
ways. Nor, politically speaking, was tlie moment an auspicious one 
for banqueting. For these reasons Commissar Litvinov and his w ife 
decided to give a luncheon party for us at tlic Morozoff's country 
estate, and to entertain us in a friendly but private lashicm. i'hc 
estate was about an hour’s drive from Moscow and had been requi¬ 
sitioned by the government as a vacation home for members of the 
Foreign Office. 1 Le atmosphere w'ould ha^'e been cosy, had it not 
been for the feeling of nostalgia that the house itself evoked. It 
had been left just as it had been when the MorozolTs, wliom I Jiave 
discussed in a previous chapter, had lived there. We ate 07 \ their 
china and drank from their glasses- The guest rooms w-erc open and 
we could see the monograms on the blankets. A stuffed dog lay in 
front of the fire-place and in his glass eyes 1 thought I detected a 
reproachful look. I had the eerie sensation that the owner might 
return at any moment and, finding uninvited guests in his house, 
might ask us to lea\ e. 

On rny left at lunclieon was a most interesting man whose name 
w^as Enukidze. He was one of Stalin’s most intimate friends and, 
like Stalin, a Georgian. He could not, or did not cln)ose to, speak 
a single wx)rd of any foreign language, and so w^e talked in Russian 
as best I could. Despite the fact that he was an ardent Communist, 
he had lielped several thousand people to escape across the border. 
He had charming manners and in his owm w^ay was very fashionable. 
His Russian blouse w^as made of the finest English cloth, and his 
high boots, of the best leather. His hands were w'ell cared for. It 
occurred to me that liad Stanislavsky portrayed a typical Russian 
gentleman, he w'ould have looked exactly like Enukidze. How sad it 
was to hear years later that, in spite of his friendship with the dictator, 
he had met a violent death in the purge trials of 1937. 

Shortly after this luncheon, w^e left Moscow^ for good. All in all 
Moscow' had given me the most interesting period of my life, 
though certainly not the most pleasant. In spite of our spiritual 
discomfort and the lack of social diversion, I, too, felt the city's 
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grim attraction. The air was vibrant with unexpected events. Life 
was never monotonous, and we lived every moment of our three 
years under liigh tension. Since 1 love the prow of a ship when the sea 
is rough, 1 knew I would lo<»k back upon those years, as a sailor who 
lias left the sea looks back with sadness on the difficult, dramatic 
days he has left behind. 




RIO DE JANEIRO 




CHAPTER XVI 


A PLEASANT INTERLUDE 

THE sea, as ■wc sailed from Naples towards oiir new post, Rio dc 
Janeiro, was calni, and after oiir years of strain, peace slowly 
returned to our minds. We both realized how necessary this change 
was for us, and the greater distance we put herttccn oursehcs and 
Mosco\^’, the more v asily we breailied. 

This pleasant feeling was not destroyed even wlien, on hnding in 
Rio, w e found ourseU es in an atmosphere of civil WTir. Luckilv, isos- 
tiliiies had already ended, and anyway, after life in Peking and in 
Moscow, wc had become inured to such diings. Besides, this war had 
been a gentle one, and after a few' days was forgotten by o\ er\ one. 

Count Grandi, Italian Minister of Foreign Ailairs in 1930, had not 
intended to do my husband a favour by transferring him from an 
important post like Moscow to a supposedly sccondar)' one like Rio. 
However, w'e were not disappointed, believing strongly as we did 
that the importance to Italy of Soutli America in general and of 
Brazil in particular had been vastly and stupidly underestimated by 
Italian political leaders. Only shortsightedness and Mussolini’s 
restrictions on emigration could have kept them from seeing that one 
day diere would be a flow of skilled Italian workers to tlie grow'ing, 
undeveloped territories of Brazil, and that this flow W'ould be of vital 
importance to Italy. 

Having a sort of presentiment tliat our sojourn in Rio would be 
short, we hurried to see and do as much as possible. We travelled 
a great deal, visiting our compatriots in Sao Paulo and the surround¬ 
ing villages, and also found time to take a long trip through Minas 
Geraes, a region full of lovely specimens of early Portuguese baroque 
architecture. Everywhere we went w'c were given a warm reception 
by the thousands of prosperous Italians w'ho lived there, and dri\ ing 
along, hour after hour, we began to get an inkling of tl;e vastness of 
tins huge country and its fabulous natural wealth. 

When I first looked down on the bay of Rio from one of the 
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surrounding mountains, the beauty of tlie scene was so intense it 
almost made me suffer. This was Creation in all its power and glory, 
so beautiful as to be unreal, but that very touch of unreality made it 
all vhc mt^re intoxicating. I could find no other words to describe it 
than the one 1 kepi repeating under my breath, ‘Fantastic! Fantastic!* 

It w as on that bay that General Italo Balbo landed witji his twelve 
seaplanes on llie first mass, transoceanic formation flight in air 
history. It was a rare exhibition of planning, skill, and daring, and I 
prefer to remember this aspect of it, rather than any political impli¬ 
cations it might have had under the Facist regime. 

A general lioliday had been declared in Rio so that everyone could 
go to the water’s edge to see them come in. 1 hey w ere supposed tt> 
arri\ e at tliree in tlit aftcnioon, and excitement was higli throughout 
the entire country. In the morning it rained, much to our cfiagrin, 
but at noon, a radi<j message was received from them announcing 
that they would land (m schedule if the visibility did not get any 
worse. We left tor the Iiarboiir at two-thirty and fimnd more than a 
million people already iljere. It Avas still misty, but soon, as if by 
prior arrangement, a light breeze swept away the clouds and tlie sun 
burst forth, right on scliedule. Tl)c whole bay was clear; the dark 
green sea sht^ne like a mirror; the rocks gleamed red in the afternoon 
sun. 

And then, far off the planes appeared and a roar arose from a 
million throats, TItaliaPIt brouf^hi a lump to my throat,and I 

heard the lady next u> n'.e, Senhe^ra Macedo S(jares, wife of the 
Brazilian Foreign Office’s chef de protocol, wlnspcr, ^Madame, le 
bon Dieu est halien ajourd* huL (Madame, the good Lord is Italian 
today.)’ 

Tlien the real show' began. When they had landed, tlie planes 
were joined by eight Italian destroyers, w hich escorted them into 
tlie bay, their guns booming in salute. As Balbo stepped ashore, 
bombarded with blossoms, his first comment w’as, ‘What beautiful 
women!’ He w^as tlien thirty-three and very good-looking. On that 
day there w^as something mythical about him, descending as lie had 
from the clouds. He bore himself in such an upright fashion that his 
spine seemed to have been forged of steel and liis wdiole person to be 
saturated with pagan gaiety. I liked him from the first, and we were 
great friends until his sad death, of wdiich I shall tell on a later page. 
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He stayed in Brazil for tliree weeks. Although many of the liun- 
dreds of tliou sands of Italians there had left their country in protest 
against Fascism, to the last man they were proud of the success of tliis 
Italian venture and of Balbo himself. Ilis trip was a personal triumph, 
and tlic reports of its success made Mussolini furious. On his return, 
the Duce appointed him Marshal of the Air Forces, but when he 
signed this appointment, in his heart he signed Balbo’s death warrant. 

Nineteen years ago Brazil was a country where material difficulties 
were non-existent. If they exist now, it must be because of other 
difficulties throughout the world. The Brazilians arc, and always 
will be, w'liole-heartedly generous, not that tliey are any less keen in 
business llian otliers. Tlieir spirit ol' freedom is admirable. Only 
recently, they forced their very able president, Getulio Vargas, to 
resign after fifteen years in office because they feared that he was 
assuming too many of the attitudes of a dictator. When we arrived in 
Brazil, Vargas had been President only a few Aveeks, having replaced 
die ageing Mangabcira, who had resigned after eighteen years in 
office and who later died in exile. Both my husband and I always 
thought Vargas a very able statesman. He used to leave die Presi¬ 
dential Palace after sunset and take a walk on the Alley of the Palms, 
all alone, his arms crossed behind his back in the pose of Bonaparte. 

I knew few Brazilian statesmen, but will always remember 
OswaldoAranha, Ambassador to die United States during the Second 
World War. He had an exceptionally brilliant mind and was a 
wonderful conversationalist. He w^as, and I hope still is, a great 
favourite with the ladies. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Mello-Franco, w^as a man any 
country w'ould have been fortunate to have at the helm of its inter¬ 
national affairs. He was attractive, and, oh! so clever. We liked each 
other, and I had a great respect for his ability, as did my husband. 

I soon discovered that Brazilians laid a special emphasis upon 
friendship. Having finally accepted one as a friend, they would stand 
by him forever, and the current of ‘sympathy’ (the only human 
feeling based completely on reciprocity) that sprung from such a 
friendship would last a lifetime. Since they were never in a hurry to 
make money, they had sufficient leisure to be charming and court¬ 
eous. After the brusque Russian ways I had become accustomed to, I 
found the change delightful. Their men might have been accused ol' 
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being, perhaps, a little too solemnly formal or a little too pompous, 
but the grace and gaiety of their women made up for this failing, 
if one could call it a failing. These enclianting creatures were as 
beautiful as the brilliantly coloured butterflies or the lush orchids 
that graced their luxuriant forests. Even more important, I never 
heard an unkind remark about another woman escape tlieir lips. In 
Brazil, such a thing was simply ‘not done.’ I was never tired of watch¬ 
ing them arrive at receptions. They would walk in like exotic birds, 
some as light and graceful as aigrettes, others as luxurious as birds of 
paradise, and still otliers as gay as parrots. They would greet each 
otlier witli charming nicknames, uttering little cries of pleasure, and 
would twitter and chatter for hours about die merest trifles. They 
were clad in the latest h'rench fashions and decorated with the 
costliest jewellery. In short, as to their appearance and conversation, 
they enchanted the eyes without tiring tlie mind. 

'Jliese creatures w^ere at their best when dancing, and they knew 
it. Dancing for them was not merely a pleasure, but a confession of 
things generally not mentioned even if deeply felt. They enjoyed 
moving in perfect unison with their partners to the accentuated 
rhythm of the rhumba or the machicha and would caress the floor 
with their feet, holding their slender torsoes almost motionless. 

Shortly after our arrival, in January w'hen the heat w^as unbearable, 
we were fortunate enotigli to be invited to a soiree by Mr. Castro 
Mayo. To get there, we had to cross a forest near Rio. It w’^as a tre^pi- 
cal night in the fullest sense of the word. The lat, orangish-yellow^ 
moon seemed to be fixed at one spot, immobilized by the heat. Not a 
leaf stirred, and the thick bushes tlircw^ off a heavy, sulTocating 
perfume. The quiet drive in die night was like a magnificent 
dream. 

Only when w^e arrived at the cottage did we aw^ake, but even then 
not completely, for the scene that met our eyes seemed enchantingly 
unreal. On die lawn, on the edge of the forest, couples were dancing. 
The women in their light evening dresses seemed like fairies who had 
abandoned die dark forest for the soft grass, and the men in their 
linen dinner jackets seemed like white shadows. 

It would be impossible to evaluate the Brazilian temperament 
without considering the way in w hich they used to celebrate Carnival 
on die last four days before Ash Wednesday. The whole country 
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would take part in tlie revelry from the sumptuous mansions ot the 
rich to the miserable liuts of the poor, from the capital to the renn )icst 
village in the interior. The suspense-building preparations would 
continue for over five months, starting in October wiiea groups ot 
young people would choose the fancy dress ihey would v/ear. Lach 
group would include young people of all social classes and everyone 
in each group would dress in tlie same general style. All through die 
winter, these groups would practise the songs they would sing and 
tlie dances they would dance, and wlien the great day arriv ed, they 
would flow into the streets to make a procession ot infinite \ ariety. 
The shops would close, and tlie whole city would be iranstonned 
into a ballroom. Bands everywhere would play the latest tunes, tlie 
young pct)plc would sing and dance for four day^s and tour niglits, 
and those who were not part of any group would simply put their 
hands on the shoulders of those in front of them and form cndksb 
chains (*f people dancing in the street. Sucli chains would wander at 
random through tlic city, and I have seen solemn diplomats, scrivwis 
bankers and politicians, who would never dream of joking, joining 
in with tlic Carmens, Clcopatras and grisettes, dancing, dancing, 
dancing—forgetting iliemselvcs for once in their formal lives, drunk 
wiili gaiety. 

Gaiety w^as the only thing lliey could get drunk on, tor alcohol 
was strictly prohibited during tliose four days. The people became 
intoKicated exclusively ka\ the noble wine of real joy. It was not at all 
like the artificial celebrations on the Riviera where the gaiety is 
somewhat forced. It w’as rather a kind of pagan festival rising from 
the depths of their beings which, even at its gayest moments, had a 
shade of gravity. 

In all tliis gaiety it w as difficult to suppress a tear at the sight of the 
very poor cliildrcn who tied pieces of paper to their dirty little faces 
as masks and ‘played' on instruments made of fallen branches. They 
wx)uld follow^ tlie brilliant cortege of Prince Carnival like scrawny 
sparrows, but—who know^s.^—they may have had as good a time as 
anyone else. 

After the fourth day, everyone w’ould be exhausted. It was almost 
dawm wiicn we returned home from the particular Carnival wc 
attended. The riotous last night was over. My eyelids closed before 1 
had sunk into bed. Pan, satisfied at last, returned to tlie forest to rest 
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for anotlier year. The day of repentance had arrived. It Ash 
Wednesday. 

Our Brazilian Carnival was soon over, too, when, quite unexpec¬ 
tedly, we w ere transferred to Berlin. I loatlied to leave my lovely 
garden where 1 liad watched the butterflies resting on the orchids and 
the tiny blue birds of happiness in flight, and to leave too die dear 
friends to wliom I liad bectjmc so attached e\ cn in that sliort time. I 
was thinking of all this as wx left the Foreign Office, the beautiful 
Ytamaraty Palace, where a farewell banquet had been given for us. 
As w e crossed the garden, 1 stopped a moment beside a dark pool to 
gaze into the depths where the shadows of the huge palm trees and 
tlie light oi’ the big stars trembled. Tlie melancholy which came over 
me tlien may ha\'c been an expression of iny sadness at leaving tJiis 
land ()f flowers, or it may have been a premonition of the e\ il so soon 
to beset this poor, old w'orld. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HITLER ANTE PORTAS 

OUR train rolled into Potsdamer Bahiihof on a misty October 
morning. As I stepped on to the platform, I was presented w ith a 
bunch of roses so huge they hid all but the slightly shaking hands of 
their bearer. When I had taken die flowers, I saw dial their erst- 
w'hile concealed donor was Count von Bassewitz. He was moved, it 
later developed, because diis was his debut as cliicf of protocol at die 
Wilhelmstrasse and my husband was the first ambassador he fiad bad 
to w^elcome at the station. His kind blue eyes wxre temporarily 
clouded with concern in an expression wliicli with him was later to 
become chronic. Vi/'hen the Nazis exercised tiieir ruthless control 
over his gentle spirit, he became very much like a hypnotized rabliit. 
That morning, however, after w^e had met, his nervousness speedily 
disappeared and we chatted gaily as he accompanied us to our car. 

Driving to the Embassy I once more thought how unattractive 
Berlin was. We already knew the city as well as most tourists do, 
having passed through it frequently on our way to Moscow. It 
seemed then as it always had seemed before, grey, ugly, impressive 
and pompous. The ugliest house in that unattractive city and the one 
least suited to our purposes w^as our Embassy. Actually it did not 
matter, for good work can be done anywdiere, as our predecessors 
had so illustriously prtjved. 

No sooner had wc settled ourselves and begun to draw a few free 
breaths than we began to sense the atmosphere of uneasiness about 
us. It was October of 1932. The leading figures on the national stage 
at that lime were Marshal von Hindenburg, the President of the 
Reicli, and Herr von Papen, die Chancellor. At the head of die 
Foreign Office on the historic Wilhelmstrasse, was Baron von 
Neuradi, former ambassador to London and Rome. Minor characters 
were many, leaders of die various opposition parties and their 
followers, but even then die threat looming over all was die Nazi 
party, full of unknown dangers and hazards. Ironically, die one thing 
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we TK ere told witli certainty by our new acquaintances was that tlie 
Nazis had little chance of assuming power, even tl)ough tlie position 
of die present government w'as admittedly weak. 

Taking cognizance of all this, wc crossed our fingers as we pre¬ 
pared the guest list for our reception. It was more dian possible 
that a gathering such as this, where partisan feeling might run high, 
would not prove the most congenial of sricial occasions. It is always 
most important for a new ambassador to make a good impression 
at his first official reception, because it is then that he first exhibits 
himself to die new society and the new group of people with whom 
he will have to deal. Happily enough, our fears proved groundless 
and for days afterwards people assured us that they had enjoyed 
diemselves to die utmost. 

Little did such kindly souls realize that all afternoon of the day of 
the reception I had been half out ol my mind with fears far more 
serious than those for the party’s st^cial success. Tlie evening 
before we had been told that the floor in the large drawing-rcjom 
was not safe, that it might easily collapse if the room were over¬ 
crowded. The old house habitually creaked in all its joints and 
actually shook when traffic was heavy in the narrow Viktoria- 
strasse. With eight hundred guests invited, needless to say, this new s 
reduced me to a state near to panic. The Building Contreds Com¬ 
mission was notified at once, and it sent an engineer who suggested 
such expedients as encouraging guests to move about dirough all 
die reception rooms and preventing them from all gatliering in the 
drawing-room. He also olfcred partially to block the Viktoriastrasse 
and to admit only die cars of our guests, in order to eliminate the 
strain caused by the passing of heavy buses and trucks. Before 
leaving, he asked how' many people had been invited. When I told 
him, he shook his head and wished me luck. This hardly set my fears 
at rest. 

My husband was less concerned. He pointed out that of the eight 
hundred persons asked, a hundred or two surely w ould not be able 
to come. I prayed dial he w^s right, but that afternoon, as wc stood 
at the entrance of the drawing-room and watched the dirongs 
streaming in, our hearts were in our throats. While I smiled and 
expressed my pleasure at meeting our guests, I felt like the spider 
who lured the unsuspecting fly into his w eb. LuckiK\ our i'cars were 
H 
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not realized, and the floor held out bravely. Afterwards, the butler 
informed me that according to die cloak-room checks twelve 
hundred guests had attended! As long as I live, I shall not care \vh.'» 
the extra four hundred kindly, curious people were. After the agony 
I had gone through, I did not mind anything, but I cannot reiVain 
from commenting on the extraordinary number of ‘gatc-crashers.’ 
Actually it \vould seem that the old saying, ‘A man born to be liung 
will never die by drowming,’ applies to old floors as wxdl. That one 
w'as destined to be destroyed by an allied bomb during an air raid on 
Berlin in 1944. 

Diplomats in Berlin were, as anywhere else, a worldly, fashionable, 
sophisticated group, but Berlin society itself was reputed to be so 
varied and fascinating that it was my first interest. It certainly 
deserved its reputation, even though all tliose I met w^rc, in tlieir 
ways and their bearing, typically German. They were nationally 
completely ingrowing, and tlicrcfore categorically the opposite 
of international. They preferred to maintain the characteristics of 
which tliey were so proud. 

As I watched our guests come up the staircase at tiiat first 
reception, I remembered what Berlin had been like in 1928 and 1929, 
the years of prosperity. Then life had been gay and loud. Everyone 
had seemed to have just one aim—to amuse himself, to seek distrac¬ 
tion and excitement of any sort, at any price. Night life on the 
Kiirfurstendamm had been something to be remembered. Money had 
flowed freely but wantonly and senselessly. The air in ‘cafe society’ 
circles had been foul with debauchery. While boasting of their 
growing wealth, Berliners had busied themselves inventing compli¬ 
cated and unhealthy ways of enjoying life. Since dissolute forms 
of amusement could be afforded only by a certain few, it was logical 
that a reaction should have set in. Liberty had been confused with 
libertinism. 

By 1932 the society of the German capital had already become 
less exuberant, and as I sliook hands with its leaders at the first 
reception, I was surprised to notice an unmistakable, though care¬ 
fully veiled preoccupation in tlieir demeanour. The joyous Epi¬ 
cureans had disappeared, and in tlieir place were watchful, cautious, 
and above all, anxious persons. They seemed to have a premon¬ 
ition of what was coming and probably resented the fact that tliey 
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might all be held respcnisiblc for the dissolute behaviour of a few. 
The reckless spirit of the twenties had vanished. 

When, after our first reception we began to make our calls and 
fiirilier our many new acquaintanceships, it soon became apparent 
that the Rcichskanzler, Herr von I^apen, was in a very precarious 
position. Outwardly, he was as flippant about it as usual, but I 
later learned that his levity v'as feigned. Shrewd as he was, he fully 
realized tlic gra\'ity of the hour. Our first official call was naturally 
upon h’rau von Papen, as wife of the Chancellor. Since the Chan¬ 
cellery was undergoing repairs, they were living temporarily in a 
small, modest apartment where they received us most informally. 
Tlie door was opened by their youngest daughter, blushing and 
charming, wiio \c.d us to her ‘Mami,’ as she called her mother. 
‘Maini/ a lo\'el\’ w^ornan of fine bearing, was waiting for us in the 
sitting-room. She had some French blood and, for a German woman, 
was uncommonly graceful. A perfect wife and mother and a devout 
Catholic, she loathed the Nazis, I am sure, knowing full w'ell of 
their menacing attitude towards her adored husband. 

While we were cliattering, the door opened and the Chancellor 
came in smiling radiantly, liis usually fresh colour lieightened by 
a day in the open at a shooting party. (I hasten to explain that in 
the pre-Nazi period ‘shooting party’ meant merely a jaunt to 
shoot partridges or hares and nothing more.) We were much im¬ 
pressed by their afi'ability and sincere hospitality. Once outside, 
though, we realized that he was not a strong man, nor one equal to 
coping with die grave problems confronting Germany. He impressed 
us as a dapper cav alry officer in mufti, somehow of a trifling turn of 
mind, willing to dance a tour dc raise at the drop of a hat, clever 
enough, but a ‘lightweight.’ This impression confirmed reports 
we had had earlier of his political frivolity, "i'he question of how^ he 
ever became Chancellor of the Reich is to this day still a matter for 
debate and study. 

In Rerlin, as elsewdiere, my husband gatliered his serious infor¬ 
mation about people and events by talking things over with diplo¬ 
mats of other nationalities and with his colleagues at the Embassy. 
I, on the other hand, gleaned less serious scraps in agreeable chats 
with friends over cups of teas in my sitting-room. Mine w^as certainly 
the less painful system of information-gathering. 
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Among the many talks I had, Herr von Raumcr, a great I'riend of 
mine from the days when he had come to Moscow frequently on 
special missions, was especially lielpful in clarifying tlie political 
scene for rnc. He had been a cabinet minister in imperial Germany, 
had a fine brain, and w'as completely informed about international 
problems. Although he recognized the danger his country was in, 
he had no official position and could do nothing but warn and pro¬ 
phecy like a latter-day Cassandra. He was deeply troubled and often 
spoke to me of his anxieties concerning Herr von Papen, of wdiose 
inadequacies he was well aware. It was he who first mentioned 
General won Schleicher to me as the only man capable of saving the 
day for Germany through liis control of tlic Reiebswehr. 

Raumcr told me much that was revealing about the Chancellor. 
The secret of von Papen’s success, he said, was that he was the only 
man on the political scene who enjoyed not only the complete 
confidence of Marshal von Hindenburg, but his affection as v/ell. 
The cighty-odd-year-old president was strongly reluctant to part 
with his favourite. At tlie very moment tliat Hitler was ante portas 
and the wdld roar of his Nazis w^s rising to a crescendo, he still 
secretly hoped for a solution that would let him keep Herr von 
Papen in the government. His affection for his Chancellor, like 
all tilings really German, was military in character. In the depths 
of his gentlemanly and elderly being, he disliked professional 
politicians, wdio, he felt, wasted too much time in discussion before 
taking action. His heart had leapt for joy when von Papen had 
been appointed Chancellor, and tliey had w-orked togetlier splendidly 
ever since. 

Von Papen was not only Chancellor but the perfect aide-de-camp, 
who, accommodating and soldierly in his bearing, always ‘jawohled’ 
r})e President’s suggestions. Though he w'orc civilian clothes, 
albeit of a military cut, he remained the incarnation of tlie military 
spirit of the old days. It w^as a pity he could not have worn spurs; 
they would have jingled so nicely when he came to make his reports 
and w^ould have completed the illusion tliat the golden days of 
Potsdam were still alive, when the army was all-good and all-power¬ 
ful in tlie Reich. At any rate, so I imagine the Marshal’s attitude 
to have been. Advanced age usually evokes a feeling of nostalgia 
for tlie far-away days of youth. It w^as always to their last favourites 
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tiiat aged emperors and empresses in history were mo'^L attached, 
and von Papcn was the Marshal’s last aide-de-camp. 

If the general situation had not been so bad, von Papen might 
liave managed quite nicely, but daily tlie Nazis became more and 
more arrogant, more and more insistent that he be replaced. At last 
the Marshal felt he could hold out no longer. 1 lis onh' hope oi evading 
the Nazis was to appoint General von Schleicher to the chancellor- 
ship. Von Papen considered von ScMeiciier a dangerous rival, and 
because he knew that the General was far superior to him in every 
way, he hardly relished having him as his successor. By the same 
token, however, he knew tliat the impv)ssible situation would biing 
anyone who replaced him to griei. 

The Berliners, witli their singular sarcasm, called his successor 
‘tlie Commander of the First Intriguing Division.’ The army ga\ e 
the General its full support, and everyone with whom 1 spoke 
agreed liiat he was the most able man in public life in the Reich, 
and each one would add, ^£r wirJ^s schon schaffen (He’s the man for 
the job).’ But he was not and he eventually paid witli his life for 
his short and unsuccessful chancellorship. I never saw' him, but met 
his w'itc once or twice. She was slender, chic and charming, and of 
such a kind and gentle spirit tliat w'hen she was later assassinated 
together with her husband in the Roehm putsch, I was so grief- 
stricken I almost wished I had never known her. 

While von Schleicher w^as struggling with insurmountable 
problems, the retired von Papen was not inactive. Not only had he 
powerful connections wdth all party leaders, but, and this was one 
of his chief assets, being a devout Catliolic he was persona grata 
at tlie Vatican. More and more he drifted tow^ard the Nazi position. 
He came and w^ent, discussed and promised, plotted and planned. 
Strangely enough, he seemed to accomplish more, albeit of a 
questionable nature, out of office than he had as Chancellor. Utterly 
without political conscience, he was spurred on by personal am¬ 
bition, by his hatred for General von Schleicher, and by genuine 
patriotism too. He diought, like many others, that the Nazis might 
succeed where all otliers had failed in restoring Germany to her place 
among the great powers. 

It was Herr von Ribbentrop, at that time of no great importance 
politically, who arranged tlie first meeting betw^een Hitler and von 
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Papen at which it was agreed tliat tlie latter would receive tlie Vice- 
Chancellorship, if the former should come to power. Why, we 
may ask ourselves, did Hitler feel tlie necessity of bidding for 
Papens support.^ It simply that the only remaining obstacle 
in die padi of Nazi success was von Hindenburg, who disliked 
Hitler. Von Papen was probably the only man who could have made 
tbe Marshal sw allows the bitter pill of appointing the Fddwebd to 
the chancellorship of the Reich. Until a few weeks before the 
actual drastic step was taken, the Marshal aUvays said in answer to 
the question of his intimates about Hitler, ‘Perliaps I shall give him 
the Ministry of Post and Telegraph, but certainly nothing more!’ 
At last, however, reassured by his trusted and beloved aide-de-camp, 
die old gentleman finally gave in. 

The liistorical decision had been made. On January 30, 1933, 
Hitler became Chancellor of the Reich. Berlin was prey to delirious 
joy. Hysterical Nazis ran through the streets shouting their Hcil 
Hitler until the very houses shook. It was an outburst of wild en¬ 
thusiasm rarely seen in that self-restrained city. 

That night an enormous torch-light procession wound its way 
to the Cliancellery to acclaim the Fulircr, who stood in a lighted 
wdndow flanked by his two most fanatical supporters, Got'ring and 
Goebbels. It was a theatrical sight, die flood of light, tiic blazing 
torches, and Nazi songs sung by a million throats and in tlie centre 
of it all the chosen man, standing like an iron statue, his lips pressed 
together wdth emotion at the roar of enthusiasm rising tow'ards the 
very sky. 

Watching the scene from a nearby window, I felt an inexpressible 
anxiety, without being able to deny, however, that it w^as impressive 
and seemed to express the wall of the whole German nation. There 
were some who spent that night behind closed shutters, but only a 
few; I can count on my fingers diose I knew who w^erc wise enough 
to foresee, diat day when Hitler ascended to power, the catastrophe 
that would befall Germany. I was curious that even many wdio had 
been anti-Nazis w'ere influenced by the general atmosphere, and 
hoped that, after all, everydiing would turn out for the best. The 
complete approbation of the whole nation and the actual respon¬ 
sibility of wielding powder, they hoped, might have a temporizing 
effect on the Nazi mind and might cause it to be guided more by 
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reason tlian by liatred. Most surprising of all, even some Jews hoped 
for a reconciliation. Against all reason, they refused to believe in 
what they called the ridiculous Nazi threats. Their childish optimism 
was soon belied. A few" of them had their passports ready and 
crossed the frontier the following day. Alas, those wlio did were 
few. 

That night the lights stayed on in all Embassies and legations 
until dawm. Cables and reports were dictated feverishly and dis¬ 
patched to all points of the compass. In the general confusion 
and uneasiness there was at least one man wlio understood the situ¬ 
ation for v/hai it was. Tlie brilliant French Ambassador, Fran<jois- 
Poncct, so I was told, although I did not read the actual message, 
cabled his government, ^Hitler estchancelier. N' hesiteipas un instant. 
Aiobilisci' (Hitler is Chancellor. Don’t hesitate a moment. Mobil¬ 
ize!) His succinct message was a flash of genius, but unfortunately 
the ^uai d’Orsay did not take it to heart. France, however, w'as 
not the only nation to show a false feeling of security and a reluc¬ 
tance to take decisive steps in that hour. As a matter of fact, all those 
w ho, then and later, failed to face tlic facts of the situation must 
share the responsibility for the universal catastroplie. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

if 

VON HINDENBURG’S DINNER 

THE next morning the city aw"oke as a person after a delightful 
night of revelry. People w’alked about beaming wnth pleasure, with 
their heads erect and dazed but triumphant smiles on their lips. It 
was Nazi Germany’s birthday and tliere w^as a holiday mood 
everywhere. 

From that day forward, how'ever, in Berlin and in all of Ger¬ 
many, there prevailed an atmosphere of general mobilization. 
Troops constantly marched through the streets; the roar of airplane 
engines wx)ke us up in the early hours, and all sorts of military sounds 
maintained a constant accompaniment to our lives. The omni- 
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present military spirit had its amusing aspects, too. The men, who, 
for one reason or anodicr, w^ere ineligible for military service, 
were organized into semi-military outfits, more like boy scouts 
than anytliing else. After work these men, bank clerks, government 
employees, shopkeepers, or whatever they happened to be, would 
meet for military drill. From sunset to dawn Ave would sec them 
marching up and dowm, overjoyed at the military exercise, with 
little red lamps fastened on their belts above their large behinds to 
keep tliem from being run over in the dark streets. They looked 
ridiculous to a degree. 

The women regarded their men with pride and gave every evi¬ 
dence of hoping tliat their awkwardly goose-stepping menfolk 
w ould one day make real soldiers. One evening at dinner 1 expressed 
to Franz \ on Papen my uneasiness at the general situation and my 
hope that everything might be settled peacefully, without another 
armed conflict. When I said, ‘I trust all German mothers have the 
same hopes,’ he looked at me in astonishment. 

‘But, Madame,’ he said, ‘any German mother w'ould prefer to 
see lier sun fall on the field of honour to having him die a natural 
death in bed.’ If this w^ere true, millions of them had their 
wish. 

While no one was quite clear as to just what had happened, most 
Germans wished to learn all about it and also to establish connection 
with the Nazis, understanding full well that party members would 
henceforth be privileged persons. The diplomatic corps, on the other 
hand, had little need for developing new' connections because the 
Chancellor had asked Barcm von Neurath to continue as head of tlic 
Foreign Office, and Herr von Bulow^ to continue as Secretary of 
Stale. Their presence was a reassurance that at least in outward 
procedure nothing w ould be changed for the moment. 

Of course, the corps, like everyone else, was curious to meet the 
new Chancellor and speculated as to how the meeting might be 
accomplished. Actually, the matter was soon taken out of their hands. 
Eight days after the elections, the President, Ficldmarshal von 
Hindenburg, was to gi\'o liis annual dinner to die diplomatic corps, 
and it w^as announced that Hitler, as Chancellor of the Reich, would 
attend. Excitement ran high. None of us had met the Chancellor 
before, and our curiosity w-as aroused. Telepliones rang constantly. 
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Many wondered whether Hitler would wear evening dress, a uni¬ 
form, or simply a dark jacket. It vras whispered that tlie dinner would 
have to be postponed since his dinner clotlies would not be ready in 
time, Ijaving been ordered only the day before the event. On one 
hand 1 heard that he was delighted to meet tlic diplomatic corps, on 
the other, that he had an antipathy for diplomats in general. In the 
wild gossip dial went around, I was even told diat he had decided 
to cut the famous lock of hair that fell upon liis forehead. Intimates 
of his intimates knew all about the preparations for the dinner, or so 
they pretended, and walked about with knowing expressions, as 
though they shared the secret but preferred not to speak about it. 

For me the dinner promised to be very interesting indeed. Two 
days before it w'as to be held, I received a tantalizing phone call from 
Frau von Meissner, w ife of the head of the Presidential Chancellery. 
Her excited voice w oke me from a deep slumber, and I ‘ja’d' sleepily 
that yes, this was Madame Cerruti speaking. Her very w^ords 
quavered w ith excitement as site told me that it w^as I, tlie wife of the 
Italian Ambassador, whom the Chancellor would take into dinner on 
February the sevcntli. With dial she hung up, not w-aiting to hear 
w hat I might have to say. She doubtless took it for granted that I 
would be speechless at the great honour accorded me. I no longer 
felt sleepy. 

My first tliougliT, woman-like, w^as ‘Wliai shall I wear.^' Then I 
began to wonder how it w as tliat I had been chosen to be seated in a 
place of such importance. Rules of protocol are \ery strict in the 
diplomatic corps, so mucJi so, that one even avoids inviting tw-o 
guests of exactly the same rank so as not to be forced to decide which 
TO seat above die odicr. Since wt were die most recent arrivals 
among the Ambassadors, w-e were last on the protocol list. It w^as clear 
that the infallible chief of protocol of the Willielmstrasse had ‘erred’ 
—deliberately. How-ever, he cleverly left himself a possible avenue 
of explanation. The doyenne of die diplomatic corps, die wife of the 
dean, the Turkish Ambassador, w'as ill. Her place w as thus vacant, 
and so he must have thougiit a little cheating could be justified if it 
should ever be remarked upon by the wrong persons. 

I rushed to tell my husband the news. He said, ‘It will be very 
interesting,’ and cautioned me to watch Hitler closely and not to miss 
a word he said. Since I w^ould be tlie first of the diplomatic corps to 
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speak to him, it was important tliat my husband should make a 
detailed report of any pertinent conversation we might have. 

The Presidential Palace was as ugly as most other buildings in 
Berlin, but had a certain pompous impressiveness all its own. 
On the evening of the dinner it w'as brilliantly lighted; plants 
and flowers were evcrywdiere. As we w-alked slowdy up the marble 
staircase, t]]e ladies glittering with jew^els and the men resplendent in 
uniform, we made an imposing sight indeed. I wore a tiara and 
looked—I w as assured by many—my best. 

In tlic entry hull we found on display a diagram of the seating 
order at table, epitomizing, by its detail, the German talent for giving 
the most harmless social gathering a military character. It must have 
been mapped out by an ambitious young officer, so replete w^as 
it wdth little arrow s in black, red and yellow' ink, indicating tlie 
routes we were supposed to follow^ to reach our seats. The symbols 
for the scats themselves w^ere so designed that they might easily 
ha\e been mistaken for small booby traps drawn on a military 
map. 

We stood w aiting our turn to be announced: I wdth burning checks 
and burning cars as well. The master of ceremonies boomed out, 
‘The Italian Ambassador and Mme. Cerruti.* In the centre of die 
draw-ing-room stood the President, in impeccable evening dress, his 
ample chest covered with shining decorations. He leaned slightly on 
an ebony stick, which he had had to carry ever since an injury to his 
leg in a riding accident two years before. Until his fall, he had ridden 
every day, in spite of his age. His features were like a turbulent land¬ 
scape. His forehead was flat and large. His thick, bushy hair w^as 
bnished upwards and crowned his bulky forehead like a forest. His 
large nose was set betw'cen tw^o deep ravines, the lines of which ran 
dow'n to his powerful jaw. He had a grizzly moustache that turned 
upwards like the Kaiser’s but was less provoking, and his kind, blue 
eyes w ere like two small ponds in a rugged landscape. His expression 
show'ed soldierly firmness and childish ingenuity, as well as the sad¬ 
ness often to be seen in the eyes of very old people. He was tlien over 
eighty, but still a truly fine old gentleman. He greeted each lady with 
a compliment, kissing hands and bowing with old-fashioned cour¬ 
tesy. His manners were so perfect that he managed to convey to us all 
that he w^s genuinely glad to m^t us. His voice came down to us, 
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who were all shorter tlian he, like distant thunder. I could not help 
liking him at once. 

Feeling tliat the moment was approaching when my dinner partner 
would come to oflcr me his arm, I looked around to see where he 
was. At last I detected him standing in tlic farthest corner of the 
room, apparently willing to let the old gentleman enjoy tlie centre of 
the stage, yet well aware of his own importance. 1 le knew that at 
that moment die corner where he stood, by dial fact alone, became 
one of die cardinal points ol the universe. There he stood, calmly 
w'^atching the new arrivals, his arms folded over his chest, seeming 
not the least embarrassed at appearing in evening clotlies for tlie first 
time, nor in any way disturbed at meeting so many critical people ai 
one time. Diplomats can never be whole-hearted w'cli-wisliers; they 
are paid to observe, report and criticize; but Hitler seemed to ignore 
die censorious atmospliere, and when Count \-on Rassewntz led him 
across the crowded room tow-ards me, he followed wddiout a sign of 
self-consciousness. As he bow^d and kissed my hand, we exchanged 
the usual banalities. I’hen dinner was announced, and he offered me 
his arm. 

As 1 touched his arm, curiously enough 1 received a strong electric 
shock. I was already so keyed up widt excitement it unnerved me a 
little and though I am a sceptic and do not believe in the supernatural, 
I became convinced that he possessed some mystic, magnetic power 
that he could exercise at wall. The shock w^as so strong that I looked 
up in astonishment. He w as standing diere, as pale and calm as ever. 
Somewhat sliakcn, I walked in w-ith him to the dining-hall. 

When all tw o hundred of us had follow cd die little arrow's to our 
scats, the actual feast began, and then I really had the impression diat 
I w^as taking part in a military manoeuvre. The chief butler, assisted by 
a staff of subordinates, all in full livery, gave the signal that dinner 
was to be served by lifting a baton of imposing size. At once, the 
bevy of waiters moved tow ards die guests with such decisive pre¬ 
cision that they seemed to be an army advancing to the attack. Let it 
be said to our credit that w^e restrained ourseK es from taking up the 
nearest weapons at hand, our knives and forks. 

It was a strange feeling, having the most controversial man in die 
world sitting beside me at dinner, and I strained to catch his every 
word and gesture. That first night of liis official, social career, I had 
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ample opportunity to take his measure, and tliough I saw liim often 
in tl)e years to come, I never changed tlie opinion I formed of him at 
that first meeting. To me he was repellent, hideous, menacing and 
dangerous, altliough at times even dignified. When he was present 
I felt disinclined to smile; he made me shiver instead. 

Physically, he was not coarse, but common. There is a great differ¬ 
ence bct\vTen die two, since coarse and boorisli people can occasion¬ 
ally exercise considerable, rough charm; whereas merely common 
people are almost always unattractive. He held his fork and knife in 
his clenched fists, as simple people do, although he knew enough 
not to eat from his knife. The latter was of little use to him in any 
case, since he never touched meat. His eyes were large and fine, 
though the expression in them was always troubled; his skin was clear 
and of a healthy colour; his speaking voice, soft and warm. The 
wwst feature of his face w-as his aljorninably shaped nose. His hands 
had no character, they w'ere white and lifeless. I'hey did not seem to be 
natural attributes of his physical being, but ratlier die weapons 
necessary for the wild gesticulations that accompanied his speeches. 

All through dinner he talked incessantly, and it was not long 
before it became obvious that the normal give and take of conversa¬ 
tion W'ould be impossible with him. Accordingly, bowing to the 
inevitable, I let him talk on about himself. The trick in conversing 
with him, I soon discovered, was to put leading questions to him in 
the momentary pauses when for a moment he stopped talking to take 
a drink of water or swallow a morsel of food, dius interrupting die 
avalanche of words. In a flash he w'ould be off in a new speech on die 
new subject. While, a moment before, he may have been quite calm, 
he might then be instantly carried away by his own eloquence. 
Sometimes it was almost painful to listen to his excited declamations. 

That evening the first question I ventured was, ‘Are you happy at 
your victory, Your Excellency.^’ He answered with a gesture of 
disdain, ‘Only now does tlie fight begin!’ Then he launched into a 
speech about Mussolini, whose name he pronounced tliroughout, 
‘Muzzolini.’ He W'as endiusiastic about II Duce, w'hom he considered 
die spiritual leader of the Nazi movement. Without him, he said, 
Nazism could never have developed. He expressed regret at not yet 
having met him, but explained that he had had too much respect for 
die great man to disturb him before he had achieved some positive 
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results. ‘Now, however,’ lie added, ‘I am looking forward to meeting 
him. It will be tlic happiest day of my life.’ 

He had begun talking in a purely conversational tone, but all of a 
sudden, as tliough he had been bitten by something poisonous, he 
began to rant and shout about the evil democracies who had failed to 
understand his altruistic motives and who would not let Germany 
live in peace. This he kept repeating throughout tlie painful twelve 
years that followed, all the while probably completely believing it 
himself. It w^as not so much what he said as the w^ay he said it. 
Speaking w^ith undisguised haired, he threateningly repeated that 
thenceforw'ard Germany’s position would be that of a great nation 
whose legitimate aspirations must be given proper consideration. 
Shaking with anger, liis voice rose to an hysterical scream, as harsh as 
that of a w asher-w^oman repeating insults hurled at her by another. 
Whenever the Western powers were mentioned, he would assume an 
outraged tone of voice. These w'cre the moments when he seemed 
especially common. 

Although his performance w'as interesting and altliough undeni¬ 
ably a strange magnetism (probably a mixture of horror and fascin¬ 
ation) emanated from tliis uncanny man, I was relieved wdien Marshal 
von Ilindenburg stood up and we could all leave the table. 

When Hitler had brought me back to the drawing-room and had 
departed to join the men for coffee, 1 was bombarded witli questions 
by the ladies. Few had been able to hear much of what he had said, 
and they all wanted to know' w hethcr he liad been ‘charming’ and 
whetlier he had known how' to talk and behave. Their curiosity was 
only natural, and if anyone else had been concerned, I w ould have 
answ'cred their queries gladly. But my owm impressions w'ere bewil¬ 
dered, and I hesitated to express an opinion without more thought. I 
simply assumed an inscrutable expression and raised my eyes to the 
ceiling. It was enough. One and all immediately burst into a violent 
discussion of his qualities, moral and physical. I didn’t realize then 
how appropriate it was to raise one’s eyes to Heaven when his name 
was mentioned. It was only later that I became aware of tlie aptness 
of my gesture. It must have been prompted by an intuition that 
warned me of tlic presence of Evil, tlie incarnation of which had been 
sitting at my side througliout that memorable party. 



CHAPTER XIX 


ENTERTAINING HITLER 

THE next time 1 met the Chancellor was six weeks later at the 
Italian Embassy, at a dinner w'e gave in liis honour on the sixteenth 
of March, 1933. This party had an historical background. My husband 
had been called urgently to Rome a few days before for a long inter¬ 
view with Mussolini, who presented him with tlie plan of the Four 
Pover Pact, which might have assured peace to Europe and the 
whole world. My husband returned to Berlin on the morning of die 
dinner party with the plan in his pocket and asked Hitler for an 
audience on the following day. Then he gave an eye to the prepar¬ 
ations for the evening. 

The Embassy was a strange sight. The German police had asked 
permission to guard the house. They lived in terror of a possible 
attempt on Hitler’s life, and we were only too happy to pass the 
responsibility on to them. Alone, we would have been completely 
defenceless against any attempt, for we had no forces other than our 
footmen, commanded by die butler. 

If President von Hindenburg’s dinner party had resembled a 
military manoeuvre, our dinner at the Embassy bore likeness to a 
siege. The narrow Viktoriastrasse w as roped off after midday and no 
one was allow-ed to pass wdthout a special permit. From early morn¬ 
ing onward, the house w-as full of policemen, the police having 
previously investigated the antecedents of everyone in the household. 
I do not know whether there were machine or anti-aircraft guns on 
the roof, but I rather think there w^ere. It certainly was a gemutlich 
atmosphere for a party. 

Ihere were to be forty to dinner and about a hundred more to the 
reception afterwards. The menu for dinner was to consist of the 
usual number of courses served at any big dinner party, but there 
w as some difficulty in choosing dishes for the Chancellor, who never 
touched meat and disliked fish. To make matters worse, vegetables 
w ere scarce in Berlin in March. I have alw'ays been very fond of new' 
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wi/uer Hmlkhkeiten Sic mir gcbcn trau Bomhajimn (Aii, wiM 
marvellous things you offer me, Madame Ambassadress), 

As usual with our official dinners, music was played throughout, 
much to the Chancellor’s pleasure. He seemed to like especially die 
simple Italian songs. I am convinced that in spite of his professed 
admiration for Wagner, which I shall discuss more fully later, his 
taste in music was very common- When I watclied him later that 
evening listening to the great Italian pianist Carlo Zecclii playing 
the Bach Chaconne, I could have sworn that he had enjoyed more the 
air from The Merry Widow that had been played while lie ale his 
potatoes. 

Tlie after-dinner reception brought to my drawing-room many 
who were anxious to meet the lion of tlie hour, members ol the aris¬ 
tocracy as well as of intellectual and artistic circles. He was nice to 
everybody in a casual way and listened quietly to the music, but his 
attention seemed to wander. Suddenly his eyes lit up as he caught 
sight of a young girl, daughter of a world-famous scholar and a 
charming, cultured person. She was very attractive, and of all the 
people we have encountered in the course of our lives, she was one of 
the few that my husband and I have found perfect in c\ cry respect. 
This dear friend of ours was, and is, Marie Louise Sarre, daugliter of 
Professor Sarre, the world’s most eminent authority on Iranian 
culture. Her maternal grandfather was the archaeologist. Professor 
Human. In Munich, years before, her parents had had a house where 
Europe’s intellectual celebrities had been wont to meet. It had been 
the centre of culture in that artistic city, and Hitler, then at the 
beginning of his career, had been introduced to the family by one of 
his patrons. This evening at the Embassy, he recognized Marie 
Louise at once, greeted her warmly, and began a conversation with 
her that lasted for more than an hour. It was the only time that I 
ever saw him listen to the words of another person attcnti\'ely and 
with apparent enjoyment. 

Years later, Marie Louise told me that she had roundly denounced 
his movement, especially for its stand on the Jewish question. Being 
a pure Aryan, if one assumes there is such a thing, Hitler could only 
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have supposed tliat she had a ‘poisoned’ mind. I noticed that toward 
tlie end of tlieir conversation, her eyes were sparkling and hc\ 
cheeks burning witli indignation. 

Marie Louise was llie product of what had been tlic best in German 
culture in tlie past. She stood firmly by the principles inculcated in 
her by her family tliroughout the wdiole trying period in w^liich the 
Nazis were in power. Eventually she was put in prison because of 
her anti-Nazi beliefs, but she never made concessions. She bore her 
lot widi fortitude, despising the danger of death that came nearer 
every day. What she ent through and liow siie escaped in the last 
days of the war would provide material for a nov^el. 

It ^ as late when die party broke up, and 1 did not see the Fiihrer 
again until a few days later in Potsdam, in the famous Garrison 
Church. A religious dedicatory service had been scheduled for die 
twenty-first of March, before the opening of the newly elected 
Parliament. This service was supposed to demonstrate the perfect 
accord that existed between the old Germany and the new, and no 
place could have been more appropriate dian die Garrison Cliurch, 
wliich contains that nationally sanctified shrine, the tomb of Fred¬ 
erick the Great. The ceremony was beautifully staged. Old Field- 
marshal von Hindenburg was present, as were die Crown Prince and 
Marshal von Mackensen. Both of the latter wore uniforms of the 
Deaths-head Hussars and carried the batons of their nink. The 
climax of the ceremony came wdien Hitler, at the end of his speecli, 
carried away by his own eloquence, grasped die hand of die old 
Marshal standing before him as though he were unable to control 
his emotion. 

I was standing next to die French ambassador, and for once his 
usually impassive face reflected his feelings. In that atmosphere of 
make-believe sincerity, in that pre-fabricated travesty of traditional 
German loyalty, there was a hidden direat that was not lost on 
Monsieur Fran^ois-Poncet. The potential power of a revived Ger¬ 
many was incalculable. The evil that might be expected to ensue now' 
that this pow'er w^as harnessed by such a movement should have been 
apparent to everyone not afraid to face the truth. Monsieur Fran^ois- 
Poncet w'^as not afraid to face the truth. 

In die Garrison Church everyone was duped by the pretended 
goodwill of the Chancellor. The whole congregation was swept off 
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its fcer. Even Hitler vt'as probably sincere, although as usual, only 
for a few moments, but they were enough to convince everyone of 
his patriotic honesty. A general wave of emotion accompanied the 
t\'o leaders, the Marshal and the Corporal, as tlicy left tlie Cliurch. 
Again, perhaps it was only tlte French Ambassador who understood 
that from that dav forward a new and terrible war was inev'itabJe, 
the principal victim of which would be France. He w'as green in the? 
face as lie adjusted his monocle and muttered something uncomj)li- 
mentary under his breath. I pretended not to have heard, l>iit 1 
agreed completely. 

Alter tlie religious service, we were asked to attend a military 
rc\icw', the iirst olKcial one held since the dcleat ol* 1918. It was un a 
\ery small scale, die display of a totally disarmed Germany, but it 
was so perfect in every way that it took our breatli away. We had to 
admire the gracefully executed goose-step, die most (iangerons 
military ballet in die world. 

before the Marshal took his place on the revicv\ing stand, he 
greeted some veterans of the w'ar of 1870, more or less Ins own age. 
'Hiey came from a \'etcran’s home in l^otsclam and for that great 
occasion had been given seats betore the doors of the clinrcli. riieir 
leader, sitting in a wlieel-cliair, was a wdiite-bcardod patriarch, 
covered witli military decorations. It was a siglii worthv of Rem¬ 
brandt’s brusli to see the two venerable soldiers loc^king into each 
other’s eyes and, widiout uttering a word, understanding eacli otiu r 
perfectly. 

1 was seeking to control my emotion at the touching scene w iien 
I heard someone whisper indignantly, ‘But that one is a jewd’ It 
did not seem to make any diflerence to the Marshal. All those ^vho had 
fouglit lor Germany were liis comrades, widK)Ut discrimination. 
'Die law of racism w as as yet unspoken. 

After the parade, I left Potsdam in the car of an eminent Austrian 
financier; my husband I’ollow'ed in another car with his staff. Tliat 
gentleman, a baptized Jew and a man of genius, w'as completely at 
ease and very pleased with everything he had witnessed that day. 
He expressed his liope and conviction that the rumours had been 
exaggerated and that ‘It wouldn’t be so very bad after all!’ 

Two days later the persecution of die Jews began. 


I 



CHAPTER XX 


HITLER AND THE WOMEN 

DURING diose first months of Nazism I liad various opportunities 
for observing the Chancellor, under various circumstances and in 
dilibrent attitudes. I saw liim at die openings of exhibitions, at a 
commemorative feast for his idol Richard Wagner at die Gewand- 
haus in Leipzig, and at many other similar gatherings; whatever the 
occasion, he adapted his words and actions to suit it. He had a gift 
for always striking die riglit note to reach his German audience. 

Hitler was a product of a class of Austrian society not quite 
duplicated in any odier country. His w as the lowest stratum of the 
lower middle class, die young men of which liked to form semi- 
polidcal clubs meeting in cramped, overheated quarters, where no 
breadi of fresh air was tolerated. There they would argue fanatically 
about politics. Their minds were as narrow- and as overheated as their 
meeting places and the theories they developed at such gatherings 
were confused, excited, and always opposed to the established order. 
They were not uneducated, but wliat was w-orse, half-educated. They 
were by no means revolutionaries. True, diey w-anted change, but 
only in Austria and only for themselves. The horizon of their ideas 
did not extend to Europe; tlicir thoughts never crossed the frontiers 
of their own country. To tliis there was one exception. They dreamt 
of a union, a spiritual one at least, with Germany. It was under the 
influence of such a group that Hitler nurtured his warped ideas and 
plans for the future. 

All tliese young men were of extremely modest means, and they 
tliought that their economic condition would change for the better 
only when Jewish participation in the financial and moral life of 
tlieir country had been eliminated. Tliis was tlie underlying principle 
of their political creed, their idee Jixe, and no one of them was 
more convinced of it than the fanatic, young Hitler who used to walk 
the streets of Vienna, literally hungry, his hair grown to shoulder- 
length and a lunatic expression on his face. People have invented 
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many stories about tlie origin of Hitler’s anti-Semitic feeling, but I 
am convinced tlicre was nothing romantic about it. I believe lie was 
simply born in an atmosphere that bore a grim antipathy toward any¬ 
thing Jewish, and that this ingrained dislike was augmented later by 
the unhealthy influence of the foul circles he frequented until it devel¬ 
oped into the murderous mania we all came to know^ only too well. 

As a young man in Vienna, lie had earned liis bread by selling 
postcards he had painted himself. After liis meteoric rise to power, 
liis ‘artistic works’ were considered great treasures by good Nazis. 
In the liouse of a very wealthy Viennese industrialist I saw one of 
those postcards in a glass case made especially for it! Its owners were 
so proud of it I am sure they wfiuld not have exchanged it for an 
authentic Titian. It w'as an Easter card depicting a small nest of 
coloured eggs w’ith a white rabbit sitting on them. I never could 
decide w^hether the rabbit were sitting on the eggs merely to liatcli 
them or w^hether it were actually supposed to have laid them. Over¬ 
head were painted blossoming trees, above which flew a white 
pigeon, an olive branch in its beak. Between the landscape and the 
bird were the words '"Frohliche Os tern.* Happy Easter! When I think 
now of the shattered world, bleeding from a million wounds, and of 
the innocent-looking vegetarian wlio painted tliese words, I confess I 
have to wx)nder at tlie mysteries cif life. 

During the three years we spent in Germany, Hitler became 
progressively more authoritative and determined, his self assured¬ 
ness finally assuming tlie prtiportions of megalomania. It became 
increasingly difficult to discuss things with him rationally. His irri¬ 
tability became unbearable; his outbursts became more and more 
frequent. All this, of course, I have been told by the men who had to 
deal with liim in politics. My husband in speaking to me was especi¬ 
ally adamant in condemning the man. 

There was one person in Germany toward whom Hitler alw^avs 
maintained a respectful attitude, and that w'as President von Hin- 
denburg. Either his deference w^as based on the awe of an cx-sergeant 
for a marshal, or it was feigned for opportunistic reasons. I am 
inclined to think it was perhaps a little of both. At any rate he seemed 
devoted to the old gentleman and I remember always hearing him 
speak highly of the Marshal. 

A small incident occurred during the Fulirer’s visit to Hindenburg 
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at Ncudeck. Tlie Marshal, his son Oscar, his son’s wife and lii:^ small 
grandson w-ere waiting to greet the tiilirer at the entrance u» liie 
estate. As Hitler arrived, the crow d outside the gate ‘Hcil-HiilerecJ 
fervently. When it w as tlie child’s turn to shake hands w’itli Hitler, he 
asked innocently, *lFcnn man dir sagt ^^Hcil Hitler^' was antwortcsi 
Du? Hal ich? (When tliey say “Heil Hitler,” w^hat do you answer? 
Heil myself?)’ Tlie little boy’s mother and father almost fainted, but 
Hitler graciously patted the child’s rosy cheeks. 

He claimed, as dictators and rulers notorious for their cruelty 
alw ays do, to adore children, and he liked to be photographed w iih 
them. But Hitler could not have really cared for children, though he 
did lia\ c a genuine affection for tlie handsome ten-year old son f)f 
Magda Goebbels’ first marriage. Harold was an exceptional cliild in 
every wav, and it w ould liave been impossible not to succumb to 
Jiis charm. He was always present at table w-hen the Fiilirer dined 
informally with the Goebbels family. One day, Hitler exclaimed how 
happy he w ould be to have a child of his <;w'n. Then Harold’s childish 
treble piped up, ‘Vi^hy don’t you have one then? After all, it can’t be 
so very difficult.’ 

Frau Goebbels herself repeated the story to me and added, ‘The 
Fiihrer blushed with delight.’ 

1 am sure it was not clcliglit that made him blush, but embarrass¬ 
ment, fin- he knew tliat after all for him it w^as more difficult than 
Harold thought. 

Passion and lo\c were unknown to the Fiilirer. I have never 
believed a word abc-ut his love affairs with Eva Braun or with any 
Ollier w oman. Perhaps he had desires or caprices, but he w^as com¬ 
pletely asexual in every w’ay. At least tliat is my firm conviction. He 
was painfully correct in his behaviour towards tlie female sex, but 
seemed to aticncb no real importance to us w^omcn. He liked to look 
at b'rau Goebbels, who w^orshipped the ground he walked on, but 
I do not believe a single w^ord about any affair of his with her, nor 
wdth the unfortunate Eva Braun. He liked to have both wcmicn and 
the feminine touch about him, but not for touching. 

I once heard an amusing little stoiy^ about Hitler and Eva Braun 
from Baroness von Birkenfeld, w'ho althougli a Nazi, nonetlielcss 
still had a sense of humour. She happened to know' Eva Braun, and 
one day, walking on the Unter den Linden, she saw a long limousine 
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draw up to the curb beside her and the smiling Eva step out. 

‘Oh, dear Baroness, w-hat luck to have met you! 1 am in great 
trouble and you arc exactly tlic person who can help me/ 

At the Baroness’s inquiries, it transpired that her ‘great trouble’ 
was in choosing a gift for tlic Fiihrcr’s approaching birthday tliat 
would fulfil his heart’s desire. Would die Baroness help her choose 
a tea-table? 

They were standing before the famous silver shop, Friedman’s, 
w'hose non-Aryan proprietors had long since been replaced, 'riie 
tw o women entered die shop, and the Baroness explained what tliey 
wanted to the manager, who fell over himself in his eagerness to 
ser\e his distinguished client, for the long limousine out of which 
li\ i\ Braun had stepped was the Fiihrer’s and w as in plain \ iew of die 
shop window. All die tea-tables in die shop were produced and 
displayed with the finest silver tea services on them. ISone of tliern, 
howTver, w'as exactly wdiat the Fraulein wanted. Finally, to die 
general astonishment, she explained that wdiat sh.e really would like 
would be a tea-table with a glass top and an aquarium underneath. 
Everyone was taken aback at her unusual request, but the manager 
concealed his surprise and hastened to assure her that althougli there 
was no such table in stock, he would be happy to have designs for 
one made. She promised to come back and look at them. 

W hen tliey had left die .'^liop, she confided to the Baroness, ‘You 
see, it is his special desire to have a tea-table with small gold fisli 
swimming in the water under its glass top. 1 am supposed to serve 
him lea dressed in a diaphanous, green garment.' The authenticity ot’ 
this story cannot be doubted, because it would Iia\e been impossible 
for anyone but the Fiihrer to have conceived such an idea- It was 
just one more illustration of his erotically sick mind. 

The only other story I ever lieard about their relationship is 
not as ‘sensuous’ as this one, but shows very nicely what sort of taste 
he had. Eva Braun told the Baroness ‘how clillicult’ Hitler was to 
please. When she asked him what lie wanted for Christmas, he \va^ 
quite touched and told her that he would like a tablecloth embroi¬ 
dered in cross-stitch hy her own hands. E\a continued, ‘So I sat 
clown and worked day and night until my eyes ached, but finally 1 
realized that it would be impossible to finisb it in rime for Christmas. 
1 took the cloth to a small shop, left it there to be finished, and 
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impressed upon diem the need for secrecy. Christmas morning he 
found die clodi under his tree, and his eyes lit up with pleasure until 
he had examined it closely. Then Iiis expression changed, and he 
thundered, “You deceived me! You only did this corner. The rest 
's\ as done by someone else.’’ I almost fainted and didn’t dare deny it. 
It was too awful!’ 

That was what the Fiihrer really liked—cafe songs for music, 
cross-stitching for beautiful embroidery, and Eva Braun for teniinine 
beauty. 

In those early days of Nazism we did not actually see much of Miller 
socially. He did nut frequent the so-called ‘society’ of pre-Nazi days, 
and the new Nazi society had not yet crystallized. Until Hitler’s rise 
to power, the men who later became prominent in the party had been 
living in modest flats and it took some time for tliem to install them¬ 
selves in their primitively pompous villas and palaces. 

The Chancellery was being modernized and refurnished; so Hitler 
received people in the homes of one or two of his friends. I met him 
occasionally at parties arranged especially fcjr him at her home by 
Frau Viktoria von Dirksen, who had been (me of his closest friends 
from the beginning of his career and who might well liave been 
called the ‘First Lady’ of Nazi Germany. She was a companion 
w orthy of tlie Fiihrer. I shall tell more of this interesting woman on a 
later page; now' I want only to mention her as the person whose 
house in the Margarethenstrasse provided a social background for 
Hitler. She placed her house completely at his disposal, and it was 
usually there tliat he received ofRcially until the repairs on the 
Chancellery were completed. 

Although the social situation was a confused one in those first 
montlis of Nazism, the routine of dinner parties and receptions 
continued. People did not at once stop receiving friends for racial or 
political reasons. The only noticeable difference was the increasing 
number of Nazis wdio appeared at parties. We all felt somewhat under 
a strain, how ever, and w ere glad when summer came, bringing with 
it die season at Bayreuth. 

It w^as at Bayreuth diat tongues wagged more busily about Hitler’s 
friendship for a woman than at any other time excepting his relations 
with Eva Braun. Hitler’s affection for Frau Winifred Wagner, 
Siegfried Wagner’s widow, w^as notorious, and rumours were once 
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circulated about a possible marriage between them. There was as 
much truth in these reports as there was in any of Hitler’s purported 
‘love affairs.’ But even if they never married. Hitler remained 
attached to the Wagner family group at Bayreuth and to Frau Wini¬ 
fred. She was a poor substitute for the great Cosiina Wagner, who 
had been the leading spirit of Bayreuth just after Wagner’s death. 
She was a commonplace, middle-aged woman, a fitting hostess for 
Nazi Bayreuth, but also a shrew'd business woman wlio was 
determined to exploit the Nazi triumph to give new lustre to the 
festivals. 


CHAPTER XXI 

NAZI WALHALLA 

GREAT w'as the excitement surrounding the Wagner festivals at 
Bayreuth that summer of 1933, for Hitler was known to be a fanatical 
Wagnerian. He considered Wagner, and rightly so, the precursor of 
Nazism. Throughout his career Hitler had been inspired and guided 
by this music, which in its extreme Germanic nationalism, may well 
be considered the musical expression of Nazi ideology, at least so far 
as the Ring is concerned. It goes without saying tliat Die Meuter- 
singer is tlie ultimate glorification of the Germanic spirit. 

I am sure tJiat Hitler considered himself the ancestral German god 
Tor, and regarded his own surroundings as the German Olympus. 
Whenever I saw him listening to the Niebclungen drama, he seemed 
transfigured, as though he had reached heights—or depths— 
unknowTi to us. But, oh, how^ his expression changed during Tristan ! 
I'hat w^as a territory unknown to liim, a territory w^here admission 
could not be gained by force. 

Stories of Hitler’s so-called musical taste were, first and last, 
pure humbug. lie never cared for serious music. As I have said 
already, what he really liked w^as tlie music of tlie orchestras in 
Viennese cafes. When I saw’ him, as Chancellor, in the hall of the 
Kaiserhof, drinking his Milchkaffc mit Schaum^ listening to the banal 
music being played by die band, it seemed quite clear that his 
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aesthetic requirements were being fully satisfied. As for Wagner it 
was rlie things Hiller read into his music tliat interested him. 'J'Jje 
works ol'ilie great master, intended for all humanity, were to become 
merely programivic music for the Nazis. Under tlie Nazis, the Bay¬ 
reuth festi\ als lost their international character and became a coarse 
expression of national pride and arrogance. That sumtner of J933, 
before the new order had gathered niomentuni, was the last time a 
truly internatiojial audience attended, since many had booked tlieir 
scats months in aebance, even before Hitler came to power, 'llic 
Briiish An-bassador, Sir Horace Rumbold, was tlierc with his family, 
as was the hrcnch Ambassador w-ith Madame Poncet, as well as 
scores of foreign tourists. 

My husband and I liad scats near die royal box where die Ftilircr 
presided with his staff. It w^as as diough wt wxre witnessing two 
performances at once—one on the stage*, die Niebelungen traged^, 
tlie other in the adjoining box, the Nazi tragi-comedy. Not that 
Hitler’s depe^rtment was in the slightest ridiculous; on the contrar\', 
he sat througli all the performances, composed and awed, ne\er 
uttering a sound, his eyes glued to die stage. 

Outside the theatre the Nazi masses gathered in great throngs and 
‘hciled’ like madmen at the sliglitcst provocation. The mere sight of 
die Fiihrer’s car w’as enough to set them off. They were S(j loud, 
coarse, and potentially violent that their presence alone was sufficient 
to destroy the atmosphere of a place dedicated for almost half a 
century to the artistic aebievements of Western civilization. The 
author of the Ring would liave been surprised could he have seen 
how' secondary was his own part at that festival. I do not mean to 
imply that he would liavc been opposed to the Fuhrer’s new^ doc¬ 
trines. Far from it. He doubtless w^ould have been an enthusiastic 
follower of the Nazis. Unfortunate and tragic though it may be, 
there is no room for doubt that Wagner’s music contributed immeas¬ 
urably to the development of the idea of racial supremacy which 
encouraged die Germans to their worst excesses. But he would have 
been bitterly upset to sec the Festhugel^ which he had created and had 
made one of Europe’s most important artistic centres, used as a 
political rallying ground. 

As I dressed for the opening performance, I remembered the last 
time I liad been there, in die summer of 1930. The season had 
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opened with Tannhduser^ with Toscanini conducting, and the perfor¬ 
mance had l^een slieer enchantment, surpassed only by Tristan und 
Isolde^ wliicli liad followed later iliat week. It was tlie first time 
Toscanini had apj)earcd on the rostrum of the Tcstspiclhaus^ and as 
everyone wlio cared for music agreed, he was incomparable. The 
audience included the crowned heads of the intellectual, as well as tlie 
pcdilical world. During the long entr’actes Ave w'ould walk in the 
park aboui the Festspidhaus or drift into tlje huge refreshment room 
wJiere the world’s worst sandwiches and most abominable drinks 
were served and cheerfully consumed. The atmosphere had been one 
ol quiet elegance and general goodwill. 

One of the nicest compliments I can remember w'as paid that year 
U) the maestro by that great and cultured Hungarian, Count Albert 
Appoin i. Tlie aged Count, who bad been a pupil and friend of tranz 
Liszt, came over to our table during one intermission and, after I had 
introduced him to Toscanini, said in perfect Italian, ‘Maestio, I (.mly 
wished to tell \ou that ihoiigli I haven’t missed a single season at 
Rayremh since it opened, 1 feel as tliougli this year I have heard 
Tannhdvscr for die very first time.’ 

In 1933 Toscanini w^as implored by Fmu Wagner to conduct at the 
festival hut of course he refused. Germany was already immersed in 
die racism that w^as anathema to liis free spirit. 

It was not that first-rate, even great, German conductors w^erc 
lacking in 1933, or that the performances themselves w'crc not 
excellent. It was die spirit of the festival that had changed. One drove 
up hetw een ranks of SS troops, standing at attention, waiting for die 
Fiihrer’s arrival, holding back the huge crow'ds tliat had been 
standing near die theatre since early morning. To go to tlie opera 
under military escort filled me with dismay, and to see troops on the 
Festhilfrd seemed a sacrilege, but it w-as all in keeping with the times. 

At Hitler's appearance, a storm of acclamation arose. He sat in 
:in open car, satisfaction written in every line of his face, wdiilc liis 
riglit arm wcTit up and dowm, ‘lieiling.’ He had never been able to 
do the Fascist salute properly. He never raised his arm completely, 
but only made an abortive gesture. 

Frau Winifred Wagner, whom I have mentioned before, received 
liim at the etitrance to the Royal box, together Avith die tAvo sur¬ 
viving daughters of Wagner, Frau Thode and Frau Eva Ghamber- 
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lain. These two respectable old ladies were ardent Nazis, who neve 
read any newspaper but tlic Volkischer Beobachtcr, considered Alfred 
Rosenberg a great man, and worshipped Hitler as the reincarnation 
f)f Siegfried. At that moment, the Fiihrer’s first appearance at Bay- 
reutJj, the two aged Rhinemaidens were trembling widi emotion, 
and Frau Winifred’s powderlcss face slione with delight. Wagner’s 
tour young grandchildren seemed to be the only ones unaffected by 
the occasion. 

The Fiilircr took his seat, and tlie festival began. I watched him 
closely during the four consccuti\ e nights of tlie cycle of the Ring. 
He was in his element, so sure of the success of his Germanic mission 
that he never gave a thought to the ominous title of the fourth 
performance. It never occurred to him that Siegfried’s end is por¬ 
trayed in tlie Gotterdammerungj and while, with compressed lips, he 
watched the collapse of Walhalla on the stage, in die back of his 
mind he had probably already determined to rebuild it. Whene\'er I 
glanced at him, he had the same sullen expression on his face, and 
although he seemed to be following the drama closely, I was sure his 
thoughts were elsewhere. The music gave him political inspiration, 
I have no doubt; he identified himself with it, but that, I think, was 
the limit of his capacity to enjoy it. 

During the first days of that season, the intermissions assumed 
more importance than the acts themselves. Hitler’s presence eclipsed 
the shadow' of Wagner. Instead of remaining in the privacy of the 
anteroom of his box, he chose the storm of popular acclaim that 
awaited him outside the theatre. As soon as he stepped out, he was 
met by die usual w ild demonstration. On his way to the refreshment 
hall, the crow d, delirious w'ith cndiusiasm, ‘heilcd’ him incessantly. I 
am sure diose days in Bayreudi were the happiest of his life. 

When he sat dowm to the table reserved for him and his staff, he 
had no opportunity to enjoy the coffee wdth milk, so dear to his 
Austrian taste. The crowd surrounded the table, pressed close to him, 
trying to touch his sleeve. Some stood diere in mute adoration. Fat 
Gauleiters^ wiping their moist foreheads, trembled with excitement 
and repeated in hoarse voices, as they breathed, ‘Heil Hitler! Heill’ 
Young boys and girls seemed deprived of their senses. Men and 
women of all ages shed tears of joy. Such scenes of mass hysteria were 
repeated during every intermission as long as he w-as there. I thought 
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he would not be able to stand it, but it soon became clear that, on the 
contrary, he thrived on these manifestations of frenzied adoration. 

During one of the intermissions of Parsifal I overheard a short 
conversation between an unidentified elderly man and tlie Fiilirer. 
I’lie old man addressed his leader, ‘My Fulircr, w hat are your feelings 
today, listening to Parsifal in Bayreutli, you who are Parsifal 
himself!’ 

I'lie answer came with simplicity and a certain truth—to give the 
devil liis due. ‘You are mistaken. If I am anvbodv, 1 am Hans Saciis, 
not Parsifal.’ 

Hitler seemed unconcerned with what foreigners might think (il 
the performance off the stage. During tlse interinissic)n between the 
second and third acts, lie generally asked pco])le tii sup with him. Dr. 
Goebbels and his wife were continuously in his comjiany, and it was 
the latter, who, quite worldly in her ways, went around and asked 
people to visit liie T uhrer’s table. Those who were asked were almost 
exclusively Germans and diplomats. Our table was near his, and so 
we were often invited to join him. 

On one such occasitm Fiirstin Hatzfeldt and her beautiful daugh¬ 
ters were our guests. We had just sat down wlicn Frau Goebbels 
came over and said the Fiihrer would like to meet the Fiirstin. The 
Princess w^as one of the most perfect ladies 1 have ever know n, and 
so, although I am sure that, being a devout catholic, she was not 
pleased with the invitation, she consented graciously. At the 
Fiihrer’s table, she was seated between Hitler and Goebbels. The 
latter, with his usual tact, launched at once into a denunciation of 
priests w ho had refused the sacrament to party members. He w'as in 
an aggressive mood and obviously w anted to provoke an argument 
W'ith the Fiirstin. Her self-control w-as admirable. She feigned not to 
hear a word he said, but of course his discourse did not contribute to 
tlie general gcmutlkhkdt of the gathering. 

Luckily the bell for the last act of Parsifal prevented Goebbels 
from baiting the Princess any further. As we resumed our scats, I 
wondered what effect tliis last act of the last performance of the 
series might have on the Fiihrer’s pagan mind. It reflects the change 
that came over Wagner’s spirit in the last period of his life, when he 
was converted to die mystic idea of tlie Divine. As the work of 
unearthly beauty proceeded, Hitler remained silent and motionless, 
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seemingly unmoved- After all, Parsifal could have no poliiical iiitLi 
pretaiion. It was useless to Nazism. When ilie final curtain IclL 
nobody was able to move. We sat in deep silence, so impressive had 
been this manifestation of W^agner's final return to I'aiili. lliilcj 
waited a moment, then rose abruptly, as if in flight, and ruslied out oi 
the theatre, as if to show tliat he refused to be mollified by sueb 
demonstrations of religious character. 

The following morning, richer in experience but sadder and iser 
in mind, we left Bayreuth convinced tliat wherever Nazism it)ok ro^it, 
the invisible substance of spiritual beauty would be destroyed. It was 
then 1933. We were only at the beginning. 


CHAPTER XXII 

SOCIAL AVALANCHE 

MUCH to cnir relief we were able to gel away from Gcrniany for the 
1933 summer holidays, and we returned to Berlin that fall, relVeslicd 
and eager to resume our work, my husband in his office and I in 
society. The season did not actually get underway until late autumn, 
principally because people wx'rc uncertain about the line oi'conduct 
to follow. Previously tlie social pace had been brisk in Berlin, but 
then many formerly hospitable houses discreetly closed their doors, 
either to express tlieir disapproval of tlie new order or to avoid 
goading the authorities to action on tlie new racial laws. A Jewish 
grandfather or grandmotlicr, long at rest in his or licr grave, was 
enough to banish the unfortunate offspring from all social inter¬ 
course with the Aryan super-race. 

Berlin society at this time w^as certainly not to be admired for its 
moral courage. The formerly gay social whirl of dinners, lunches, 
teas, cocktail parties, dances, and so on, dwindled to a sad parody of 
its former self, since everyone felt obliged to follow^ the course 
indicated by tlie Nazis and to reconsider even lifelong bonds of 
friendship. Tlie attitude of many who, by reason of their unimpeach¬ 
able position, might have risked being independent in their choice of 
friends was not edifying. They were embarrassed at acting as tliey 
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did, but they made not even a show of'protC'it. Their cowardice ^\'as 
painlul to A^'itness. 

Since the Nazis liad not as yet begun to receive officially, it fell 
upon the diplomatic c«.)rps to carry on the official social life. I am 
happy to say that none of the foreign representatives broke « .if rela¬ 
tions with friends for racial reasons. Later on, diplomats newly 
accredited i(; the Nazi government were forced to conform to the 
official line of conduct, but while we were there, everyone behaved as 
good (liristians should. Even then, however, to have dinner in the 
lituise <»f non-Aryan friends, or to invite them to one’s <>wn house, 
w:::^ considered heroic. 1 shall always remember with satisfaction Herr 
von Ribbenin^p’s furious face at one dinner party we gave, w hen iiis 
wife had to be cr<nicnt w ith the seat at my husband’s left, because on 
his right \vc had ()laced the Jcwisli widow ol a very great statesman 
of iIk' Weinrar llepublic. Ribl>entrop was merely the ‘coming man’ 
in Nazi polities tlien, and liis wife really had no legitimate claim to 
tJ)e seat c>f lu^nour. He was pale w'ith indignation, and I was fluslied 
with pleasure. 

Such incidents were frequent, but in spite of them, the Nazis 
never rt fused an invitation. They were anxious to meet people, to 
build up goody ill h)r themselves, but tlieir presence inevitably killed 
ihe spirit of any gatljeiing. People were careful what they said and 
avoided talking with otl>crs until they had learned everything there 
y a> to knoy ahoui tlieir political and social reputations. What I have 
said about social life in Moscow held true for Nazi Berlin as well. 
The aimospliere y as (me of mistrust and suspicion; social gather¬ 
ing:. lacked spontaneity. How diflerent the dull social life in Nazi 
Berlin was from the intellectual society that had existed there 
previously! 

I w ill always remember a dinner in pre-Nazi Berlin immediately 
after (.ur arrival in the late fall of 1932, at the home of a compatriot of 
mine, Picdessor John Plesch. My kind host had placed me next to 
Albert Einsit'in, w lio enchanted me by bis conversation all through 
dinner. He had the smile of a child, laughed easily and gratifyingly at 
my stories, and altogether w^as the pleasantest of dinner companions 
imaginable. After dinner I had a nice chat witli Max Reinhardt, wlioin 
I had knowm since my days as an actress. It really w^as a most dis¬ 
tinguished company, and the conversation was edifving. The last 
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idea anv person in such a gathering could have would be to question 
the documents and racial origins of tliose present. 

But that is exactly what tlie Nazis, some years later, did. All 
prominent persons witli the least shadow on their racial 'purity* 
disappeared from the scene. The formerly excellent German theatre 
became uninteresting and dull, many of its former first-rate actors, 
producers, and playwrights having had some Jewish ancestry. The 
German film industry died the moment ‘the little doctor’ appropri¬ 
ated it. All aspects of film production, especially the actresses, came 
to be his special domain. 

The first battle of his campaign was touched off wlien the Ufa 
Theatre, the largest movie house in Berlin, announced the premiere 
of the British film, Catherine the Great^ starring Elisabetli Bcrgner. 
When the announcement was made, a great uproar arose. In the first 
days of Nazism, this great actress fled to England where she met with 
gratifying success. Her appearance on the German screen was in 
direct contradiction to the new Nazi directives, and so the announce¬ 
ment of the premiere provc»ked general astonishment. Only a few of 
the initiated knew^ that permission had been granted solely because 
the British Ambassador had interv^ened personally to protect his 
country’s financial interests. At first tlie authorities had refused to 
consent to such an outrageous Kulturskandal^ but the Ambassador 
persisted. Under the contract, he said, either a huge penalty had to be 
paid in British currency, or the film had to be showm. Since foreign 
exchange was too valuable to be dirown away on such trifles, the 
authorities finally consented, albeit ungraciously. But there vere 
other cards up their sleeves. 

Together with the rest of the diplomatic corps, we were invited by 
the management to the opening of tlie film. As wc arrived, we met 
the British Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps, and together we tried to 
make our v ay through the hostile throng that was shouting threats 
against ‘the Jewess Bcrgner’ and against poor Sir Eric. When an 
egg struck Sir Eric’s top-hat and another broke on my husband’s 
coat, we pretended not to notice, a difficult feat since both eggs were 
of inferior quality, judging by their smell. I admired the aplomb of 
both gentlemen as they wiped off the mess with their handkerchiefs. 
They seemed to attach no greater importance to the incident than 
they would have to the disrespectful behaviour of birds, 
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At last we reached our boxes, and die film began in an atmosphere 
of well-organized coughing, sneezing, hissing and whistling, which 
grew louder and louder. At last die showing was interrupted; the 
lights came on and a young man in the uniform of the Brownshirts 
stepped on to die stage widi a whip in his hand. He was the new 
Obergruppenfuhrer of Berlin, Ernst, a close friend of General lloehm’s. 
In a few, well-choscn words, he ordered the public to abstain from 
loud comment, to be quiet, or to leave the theatre. He made a threat¬ 
ening gesture with his whip, and with a harsli ‘lleil Hitler,’ disap¬ 
peared. More than lialf the audience stood up and follcnved his 
example. 

On the second and third days of the showing, the public demon¬ 
strations of protest w^crc as violent, or more violent, than before. 
In other cities in Germany, theatre managers met with the same 
unhappy experience. After repeated attempts at showing the him, 
they had to give up and w rite it olT as a total loss. When Sir £ric 
protested once again, the authorities replied they w'erc powerless to 
act against ‘popular indignation.’ Foreign films were once and for all 
forbidden, and the docile German public had to content itself with 
the insipid and indigestible products of pure Aryan genius. The 
incident of the Bergner film, was, in itself, a fairly harmless one. No 
casualties occurred since actors on a screen are immune to bodily 
harm, and tlie consternation aroused in sensitive and decent people 
was not a tangible tiling. The incident at least served as a warning 
for the future. 

Two of the great German opera companies, the famous Staatsoper 
and the opera company in Charlottenburg, provided the field for a 
silent battle between Gocring and Goebbels. The former wanted to 
play die part of the magnificent prince, patron of the arts; wdiereas 
die latter aspired to remain as much as possible in the exciting, 
behind-the-scenes atmosphere. Although as a man Goebbels was 
fascinated above all by movie stars, his intellect was very much 
attracted by opera. Hitler, wdio wished to satisfy bodi of them and 
was amused at their rivalry, gave the Staatsoper to Geering and the 
Charlottenburgopcr to Goebbels. It is superfluous to say diat under 
the guidance of these two, art went to die dogs. 

The wits were quick to say that Hitler had reserved the diird 
opera house for himself. They referred to die Kroll C^per, where die 
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Reichstag met. Under tlie Nazis, tlie Reiclistag was a parody of a true 
parliament. On tlie several occasions that I attended to hear some 
important speech by the Fiihrer, the provincialism of the place always 
siiifocated nje. The Tr ails were always overdeccuated w ith Hags, aiu.. 
the hall was o\erliglitcd. Tlic delegates themselves were alvays 
overexcited and overdisciplined; die orator, overemphatic in his 
arguments. Everything w as overdone. 

On such occasions die assembly w’ould listen to tlie Fiihrer's 
alarming outbursts witli raucous approval, but it w^as dithcult for us 
in the diplomatic section to conceal our anxiety. Rarely did Hitler 
crack a joke and tlien only at die expense of his foreign enemies or 
die Jews. He was completely devoid of all sense of humour, and lu's 
crude witticisms w’ere in very poor taste indeed. The dclegaies, none¬ 
theless, were delighted at diem and, servile even in their gaiety, 
w'ould roar widi coarse laughter. 

Nazi gaiety was always of a dubious sort. They preferred the 
burlesque to the truly witty and riicir low^ tastes vvere now^lierc more 
evident than in their theatre. I remember the great stage sensation 
of the winter of 1934-35, a farce entitled Krach um Jolanthc (Panic- 
over lolanthe). The lieroine of the play was a sow (sic!) who bore die 
poetic name of lolanthe, and the action concerned the efl’orts of die 
peasant family wdio owmed lier to cheat die government of its share 
of her produce. In all fairness, I must say it was very well acted, but 
the ribaldry and the plot in general w^ere painfully coarse. This was 
the outstanding success of the season. Hitler saw’ it five times and tlic 
play was described as ‘epoch-making.’ Of course, after sucli recom¬ 
mendation, all good Nazis considered it their patriotic duty to sec it 
and it ran for more dian a year. For diose of us w ho remembered 
what die German dicatre had once been, it was a bitter pill to 
sw’allow. 

In 1905 German drama had taken on new* life with the ad\ ent of 
the talented Brahm company, of which one of the outstanding 
members had been young Max Reinhardt. It had not been long before 
Reinhardt had been producing his ow n plays, gathering about him as 
brilliant an entourage as had ever graced the German stage. 1 remem¬ 
ber well his incomparable staging of the classics and his unique 
experimentation in production. There w-as nothing he was afraid to 
try. Once in producing the pantomime Sumurun^ he had his cast of 
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well-known cliainatic actors dance and jump about die stage. He 
tiansformcd actors into ballet dancers and mimes with complete suc¬ 
cess. It was really die only w^ay pantomime should ever be produced. 
During his long career in Berlin, Reinhardt W'as one of die leading 
figures of the European stage and acted as a sort of intermediary 
betw^een Stanislavsky in Moscow and Antoine in Paris. He luacie 
Berlin die fountain-head of dramatic innovation for more than 
twenty-five years. All this die Nazis removed with one stroke. 

To the endless catalogue of Nazi crimes, I add the charge that they 
spread pestilential boredom throughout the land. Every tiling worth 
living for, spiritually speaking, was exterminated, iind diat w liicli 
diey put in its place was provincial, banal, and narrow-minded. 

The very least we could expect under these conditions was tliat at 
least the great artists would remain true to tlicir ideals and would 
preserve their artistic integrity amidst the general moral slime. But 
W'e w-cre to be disappointed even in this. The conduct of Riciiard 
Strauss, die aged composer and acclaimed genius who needed neither 
fame nor fortune and could well liave afforded to ignore tlie Nazis, 
was especially saddening. He sought their favour at e\ cry turn. His 
behaviour to his Jew ish friends, w ho idolized him, w as from the iirsi 
very poor. It w-as sorrow ful that such a really great artist should prove 
sucli a weak man. I sat next to him once at lunch at the homo of 
Fiirstin Ratibor, the great grand-daughter of Prince Metiernich. Ir 
w^as a disappointing experience, since he w as primarily intercsLcd in 
avoiding taking a definite stand on any question. His statements 
were Hat, trite, and impersonal. We can he thaiiklul tliat he was the 
only one of the really great artists who gave liis unlimited support 
to die Nazis. 

Towards die end of diat social season of 1933-34, the more we saw 
of the Nazi leaders, the more bored w e became wdtli their company 
and die more depressed over the ideas they advocated. They were 
interested exclusively in Nazi problems and Nazi politics; the 
women, who had begun to w ear costly dresses, turs and jew els, w vtc, 
in general, uncultured and tiresome. They w ere constanily trying to 
find out what w e thought of the Fuhrer and Nazism, but w e Ijad been 
cautioned to be guarded in our replies, and we managed to circum¬ 
vent their questions for the most part. 

The last big official dinner we gave that winter was in honour of 
K 
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General Roehm, wliom we invited with liis entire staff. The dinnet 
was a veritable Nazi parade, since Von Rf)clim was Chiei' of Stall of 
the Brownshirts. He was an extremely ugly man but the only Na/i 
of high rank with good manners; the others w ere all, w ittioiii excep¬ 
tion, boors. After we had moved to our new Embassy on the 
Standartenstrasse he was our neighbour and I used to see Iiiin take 
his morning ride every day on a beaulifiil black stallion. It was 
impossible to be unaware of the comings and goings of the iDsy- 
cheeked young men who were his guests, but tliat was a pri\ ate 
matter, and after all Nazis were Nazis. 

At dinner he told me that he w'as on the point of leaving Berlin for 
a vacation prescribed by a doctor for the neuritis lie had in his right 
hand. Tw o injections had been necessary to make liim fit enough to 
come to our dinner. Throughout tlie whole meal he spoke of lu> 
devotion for the Fuhrer and was so overcome with emotion that at 
the poulet a la Richelieu tears came to his eyes. 

The next day all thoughts of boredom w ere dri\ en from my mind 
when my husband was summoned to the Foreign Office to hear that 
the Fuhrer had decided to pay a visit to Musscjlini. Venice had been 
chosen for the trysting-place. At last these two w ere to meet. Hitler’s 
long-standing desire was to be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ‘FUHRER’ AND THE ‘DUCE’ 

THE first meeting between Hitler and Mussolini had been hastily 
planned and lacked die preparation customary for such important 
conferences. Since there had been no time to settle the fine points of 
protocol, my husband w^as concerned lest some unconsidcred remark 
or arrangement might add to the general confusion of die world 
scene. Considering the personalities of the two leading figures 
involved, his fears W'crc certainly well grounded. 

They were to meet on the twelfth of June, 1934, in Venice, the 
city of dreams and, let it be added, devious diplomacy. Mussolini had 
probably chosen Venice because he considered it the least formal city 
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in Italy and because lie thought it would lend an unofficial aura to 
the \ isil. No matter where they had met, however, the occasion 
woidd liave been of tremendous importance. Mussolini was tlien at 
tlic height of his power and was confident of securing some inter¬ 
national public approval for whatever he undertook. Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many, on the otluT hand, was still terra incognita. Tlie otlier great 
powers, frightened of the unknown, left it to Mussolini to deal witli 
Hitler, over ^hom, they hoped, he would ha\'e some control. 
Mussolini liimsclf had no doubt this would be the case, liaving often 
been given to understand that the Fiihrer considered him the spiritual 
head of the Nazi-Fascist movement. 'Flius, when he looked about 
him, lie saw approbation on all sides. He was justified in considering 
liimsclf ihe arbiter of international problems as tar as Hitler was 
concerned; ilie position liad been ilirust upon him by those who were 
anxi^)us but too cautious or lazy to take action themselves m itli the 
energy and dispatcli demanded by the circumstances. 

General interest in the meeting was intense. When we arrived on 
the eleveiillu we were amazed to learn that no less than four hundred 
nevk.,paper men were present, including all tlie American correspon¬ 
dents permanently stationed in Rome. The atmosphere was electric 
will) rumcnirs. Planes kept up a steady patrol overhead, since the 
police f eared a possible attempt at assassination of cither one or tlie 
otlier of the dictators. dAnsion was so keen 1 feared the anti-aircraft 
guns (m the warships in the bay would begin to fire spontaneously. 
Tlie l^iaz/a di San Marco had never been so full of expectation and 
ciinjecture as it was on the eve of Hitler’s arrix al. 

On the morning of the twelfth, a glorious June day, the German 
planes landed as scheduled, and a very pale Fiihrer stepped out. The 
great moment had arrived. The two dictators met for the first time. 
Hitler looked as wliite as a sheet and wore, not a uniform, but a suit 
tliat made him look like a well-dressed worker on a Sunday outing. 
As far as personal appearances went, he was decidedly at a disadvan¬ 
tage, not only because of his clothes, but because ol Venice, wliich, 
in its almost Oriental spK?ndoiir, provided a most unhappy setting 
for a man of such insignificant appearance. 1 had the impression that 
he was aware of this. It w^as the first and only time that I ever saw^ him 
embarrassed. He seemed botli moved and relieved as he shook hands 
witli the Duce. 
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The first clay’s meeting, in the historic Villa Stra, was a complete 
failure, as was the w'liolc two-day scries of meetings. Hitler spolvc 
incessantly for an hour and a half, without giving Mussolini so much 
as a chance to open liis mouth. Understandably enough, the latter, 
accustomed to doing most of the talking, visibly disapproved of 
such presumption. However, with some effort he controlled his 
irritation, since he wa:-- anxious for the visit to go well. 

Hitler was to stay at the Grand Hotel, and the hotel manager 
approaclied me to ask my advice as to how' to please him. I suggested 
that he stress the preparation of desserts, since they were really the 
only part of the meal that Hitler enjoyed. 1 hastened to add that, 
kncAving of liii> cordon blcu^ I was sure my instructions were super- 
fliious. He blushed, and I saw that he w^as embarrassed. 

‘What’s tlic matter.^’ 1 asked. 

‘As a matter of fact’ he said, ‘our chef is a Jew; so I thouglit it 
would be better to send him to the Excelsior at the Lido for three 
days. Foreigners often have upset stomachs in Venice and if any thing 
like that happened to Hitler here, w^e might be accused of paying a 
Jew to poison liim!’ He paled at the very diought. 

It w as characteristic of this meeting that everything went wrong. 
A concert w as scheduled to be held in the courtyard of the Ducal 
Palace on the first evening of the visit. The night being chilly, the 
crow d soon grew tired of w aiting for llie dictators’ tardy appearance 
and drifted away. Wlien they finally arrived, they were greeted, not 
by a w ildly cheering throng, but by an almost empty courtyard. 

The next morning Hitler intended to visit the Bicnnal Inter¬ 
national Art Exposition and asked me to join him. Italian contem¬ 
porary art is, of course, modem in theme and execution, precisely 
the kind of art he despised most. As w^e walked through the gallery, 
he did not utter a word, cither of praise or condemnation, but disgust 
w as w ritten on every feature of his face. His mood melted into 
enthusiasm, how ever, when we entered the German pavilion. There 
he paused, entranced, before the most atrociously banal paintings, 
things that looked like gaudy, oil-tinted photographs. He had no 
understanding of art and was irritated by anything that bore a mark 
of human feeling or imagination. It was due entirely to his personal 
intervention that many modem masterpieces from German museums 
and private collections w^re later sold at public auction for ridicu- 
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lous prices. It was one of the acliicvenicnis of his rule that the Reich 
was cleansed of tlie ‘offensive’ works of such artists as Manci, Renoir, 
Van Gogh, Liebermann, Van Dongen, and others. 

That morning, as we crossed the gardens of tlie Biennal building 
to reach our motor-boat, he made a little speech aboui ‘healthy’ art. 
I was reminded of a remark he had once made about music, that tlie 
only musical masterpiece since Wagner liacl l)een Puccini’s Madame 
Butterfly. It is a charming opera to be sure, but he chose to ignore 
all great modern composers including Debussy, Stravinskv, Bartok, 
Hindemith, Ravel, Milljaud, and a score of others. His </pinion ol 
painting obviously was along similar lines, and so I retrained ;V..»ni 
discussing it w'ith him. It was a relief wlien our boat readied the liitle 
harbour of tlie golf club at the Lido, where w'c were to liave lunch. 

'Phis was the first general social gathering to w hicii ladies liad 
been asked during tlie visit, and I must say 1 have seldom seen a more 
carefully selected collection of elderly wxirneii, Mussolini and Hitler 
sat opposite each oilier at the centre of a long tabic. The wife of the 
German ambassador, Frau von Ilassel, w'as on Mussolini’s right, and 
I sat next to the Chancellor. The heat w^as unbearable, the food bad, 
and the conversation as deadly as it always was in Hiller’s presence. 
We were all glad when cufl'ee was served, ntit only because it meant 
tlie end ot' the interminable meal, but also because cfjflee in Venice 
is usually excellent. Alas! even that was doomed to failure. We 
hurriedly raised our cups to our lips and just as hurriedly put them 
down. A sip was enough to tell us that someone had put salt into tlie 
coffee instead of sugar. The Grand Hotel’s chef, banished to the 
Lido, may have chosen that way of taking innocent revenge. At 
any rate, it left a bitter taste in our mouths. 

Leaving the table abruptly, Mussolini and Hitler walked out on 
to ffie green lawms of tlic golf course and sat dow n on a bencli ten 
yards from wdicre the rest of us were gathered fin the clubhouse 
terrace. All tlie important men concerned in Itak>-Gernian relations 
were in our little group. The heat was stifling and tlie elderly gentle¬ 
men began to doze off. As usual, Hiller seemed to be speaking 
incessantly, but we could not hear a word he said: w e could only see 
his excited gestures. It was like watching a silent mo\ie, only tliis 
time witli no final clinch. 

Their conversation lasted almost two hours. Wlien Hitler had 
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taken his lca\ c, Mussolini seemed extremely disconcerted and ^eailcd 
for his motor-boat with a furrowed brow. Later in the day he stated 
that Hitler’s visit had not been a meeting, but a collision. 

The last evening of liis visit, Hiller gave a dinner at liis hotel 
for II Duce and his stall'. During the dinner he spoke to my husband 
of his displeasure at having to leave Venice the next morning wiiliout 
seeing anything of its art treasures. My liusband insisted that he 
should at least visit the Basilica »>! San Marco, and they agreed to 
meet early tJje next morning. It was six A.M. as they walked through 
the famcjus Piazza, and the onlv signs of life were the pigeons iliat 
have peopled the square since it was built, begging crumbs from 
passers-by. Hitler and rny husband slowly^ approached the Basilica, 
escorted by hundreds of the square's small inlial’>iLants. 'J’lie scene 
seemed almost symbolic—the doves c»f peace leading the dietator to 
the doors of the church. But a few German v('ungsters, who l;ad 
evidently learned of the Liilirer’s early departure, appeared. 'I’he 
spell was broken as they began to shout the inevitable, ‘Heil Hider! 
Heil Hitler!’ At tlieir cries the frightened pigeons took to flight and 
vanished. Birds have always been prophets. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

WORLD HISTORY’S HOTTEST 
SUMMER 

IN that historical mc^ith oi June, 1934, ncitlier Berlin society nor the 
diplomatic corps could complain of monotony. Event follow^ed close 
upon event. The first part of the month w as taken up with the 
rendezvous at Venice, and nothing else almost w as spoken of in the 
capital. 'Pile Nazis understood full well that their Flihrer had not 
made a hit with Mussolini and tJiat the Italian people had afforded 
him a painfully cold reception. In the days following his return to 
Berlin, I met him at Frau von Dirksen’s and he seemed most enthu¬ 
siastic about his visit and impressed beyond w ords by his colleague’s 
personality. He assured me a tliousand years would pass before 
another man like Mussolini would appear on the stage of history. 
Let us hope that for once he was right. 
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On the seveniecntli of June, quite unexpeciedly, Herr von Papen 
made a speech at Marburg, openly criticizing the Nazis. It not only 
created a sensation; it bred a state of general consternation. TIjc 
N azis went about raging, and tlu*ir frowning faces augured ill lor the 
future. Tlie better Gei iuan elenteni, on the oilier hand, was greatly 
pleased with the speech, and antagonism between Nazis and anti- 
Nazis l)ecame increasingly evident. Everyone not a member of the 
party praised vcm Papen to tlic skies for having risked Viis personal 
security for the sake of his beliefs. Actually he had acted, as usual, 
witliout considering the consequences. He remained always like the 
amateur riders wlio take part in dangerous steeplechases, but lack 
tlie steadiness or skill of professional jockies. Politics was tun his 
profession. With his Marburg speech one might say he took the ‘open 
ditcir the wrong way and fell, c\en thougli this time he had ridden a 
line jumper, an invincible full blood by the name of Righteousness. 

dlie week following von Papen*s speech was most disagreeable, 
and we breathed a sigh of relief when the Municipality of Hamburg 
extended the diplomaiic corps an invitation to attend the Hamburg 
Derby on the twenty-fourth of June. It was pleasant to lea\c Berlin, 
c\en for a day. We arrived at Hamburg in time for lunch, and while 
our husbands dined at the Town Hall with the Mayor, wx‘ wives 
attended a ‘hen party’ lunclieon given by the Mayor’s wife. 1 have 
never eaten a less appetizing meal. The first course will give a faint 
idea of w hat it w as like. Our hostess told us she was trying out a new 
disli—her own invention. It consisted ol raw* potatoes chopped very 
fine, mixed with nuts and spread on a slice of dry bread! Who could 
have dreamed up such an atrocious dish! No one save a gourmand 
like the Lady Mayoress of Hamburg. 

The hors d’ceuvres at lunch wxnc not the only cause for -hilarity 
that day. We arrived at the racecourse just in time to hear the 
enthusiastic w'cleome given Herr von Papen, at his first public 
appearance since his speech. A few^ minutes later the Propaganda 
Minister, Doctor Goebbels, arrived amidst an icy silence. The crowd 
was definitely hostile, and he w'as green in the face as he limped to 
the box of honour. 

The favourite w-as a horse owned by Herr von Weinberg, but to 
tlie great relief of tlie Nazis, a mare ow'ned by Baron von Tliyssen 
finally wx>n tlie race. Von Weinberg w-as one of the three honorary 
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Aryans in the Reich, and as such, was allowed to keep his mansion 
and stables in Frankfurt, and to live his normal life. Notwithstatidiiu^ 
the Nazis preferred to sec a horse triumph wliosc private life was tree 
from any contact with a Jew. 

Although tlic various chiefs of diplomatic missions had been 
asked to dine v\'ith Herr and Frau von Papen, at the last moment, for 
some unknown reason, it was decided tliat the dinner should be given 
by the winner of the Blue Ribbon, von Thyssen. At this, a new 
difficulty arose, since von W^einberg, a most distinguished, refined 
and charming gentleman, was a great friend of Baron von Ihyssen's, 
and tile latter insisted he bo included among the guests, even though 
Gocbbels was to be present. Von Thyssen had such great influence 
with the Nazis, since he had given them millions, that even Goeblxds 
felt it would be inopportune to protest. Accordingly, von Weinberg 
attended and M^as even introduced to Goebbels. They shook hands 
civilly enough, and w'c all sat down at three large tables covered 
with red carnations and blue cornflowers, the victorious Tliyssen 
colours. I presided at the baron’s table; the Belgian ambassador’s 
wife, the delightful Countess dc Kerchove, at the second, Frau von 
Papen at the third. 

Tlie presence of Goebbels and von Papen at the same dinner party, 
created an atmosphere of general unease, to say the least. The 
conversation was louder than it should liave been, and not even the 
champagne that flovicd in abundance succeeded in lending the party 
much of an air of gaiety. 

Wlien we returned to Berlin the following day, the twenty-fifth 
of June, I v/as besieged by questions about tlie PapeivGcx^bbels 
encounter. Since prudence demanded that I keep silent, I liid behind 
tlie excuse of a bad headache, my perennial refuge from gossip- 
mongers. 

My ‘headache’ lasted several days, and only once during that 
time did 1 break my self-imposed seclusion. On the twenty-eightli of 
June, the American ambassador and Mrs. Dodd gave an official 
luncheon. Not having an embassy building for living quarters, tliey 
had taken a small apartment on one of the small side streets along the 
Tiergarten, \\ hcre tliey lived in praiseworthy modesty. They took 
part in all festivities attendant to life in die diplomatic service and 
seemed to enjoy receptions and dinner parties where they were the 
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guests of honour. From time to time, they gave small cocktail parties, 
but never official dinners or luncheons, at least that I ever heard of. 
On t]\is occasion it appeared that after a year or so of quiet living 
tliey had decided to give an official luncheon. 

It was the liotiesl day we had had that summer. The air was so 
licavy with moisture that we could hardly breath. Black clouds 
loomed on tJie liorizon, but a merciless sun burned overhead. It was 
exactly the kind (jf weather that, in tropical countries, precedes cartli- 
quakes or tornadoes. The heat and liumidity had given me a bad 
headaclu*, and I hesitated to go out to lunch, but finally decided that I 
must follow my husband on the path of duty. It has always been m)' 
maxim not to change a date for any reason sliort of a sudden attack of 
appcmdiciiis. Putting on the coolest dress I owned, I stepped out into 
the sw cltering noonday sun, calculating all the while just how’ kntg 
it would be l)efore I could He down again in my room. Within an 
hour and a half, I tliought, all would surely be over and I w'ould once 
again be home. 

Finally w e reached the Dodd’s, perspiring and half suffocating. 

I’he luncheon liour had been set for one-thirty. The diagram of tlic 
table searing show ed tliat von Papen was the guest of honour, and 
tliat 1, in the absence of his wife, was placed on our host’s right. 
There were about tw cniy guests in all, and we stood in the only big 
room in the apartment sipping drinks and glancing lK>pcfully towards 
die dining-room. Conversation lagged, but lunch was not announ¬ 
ced. 71 ie hostess, completely unconcerned, chatted on as the liands of 
the clock on the mantel moved to two o’clock, then on to two-ten 
and tw'o-twx’nty. Still no luncheon. Finally at two-thirty, the dining- 
door was opened, and we filed into die stuffv room. I was half 
unconscious from heat and hunger. Lightning and thunder accom¬ 
panied our steps, as the long threatening storm finally broke. I could 
scarcely look at the lobster a la Newburg wdiich came first. I w^ould 
have vastly preferred iced melon or a slice of cold ham to that rich 
heavy dish. When Ambassador Dodd, between two loud claps of 
thunder, turned to me and asked what I thought of the forbidding 
atmosphere, I replied absent-mindedly, diinking of die w’catlier, 
tliat anything might happen in such a state of tension. Little did I 
realize what importance he wxiuld attach to my innocent remark. 

After lunch, home we went to stay until the week-end, when we 
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were to go to Buckow, the lovely estate of t!ie Countess Elly v(>n 
Dolma, bn that Saturday morning, June tliirtieth, at about eleven 
o’clock, my maid rushed into the room, crying excitedly, ‘Madame, 
tlic Embassy is surrounded by troops and machine guns. It’s a revo¬ 
lution!’ 

Running to tlie window, f saw that site had spoken tlie trutli. Our 
new Embassy, as I liavc- said, was directly opposite General Roelim's 
residence. Mv son, wlic^ had just walked home from the University, 
said most excitedly that the whole blt)ck was surrounded atul we too 
were besieged by troops. My husband telephoned the Foreign 
OtFice, but no one tliere knew what was going on. At his request, 
they pnmiised ti; see that our luncheon guests would be allow-ed tv) 
pass the blockade. 

Our guests finally arrived quite late, witli special permits author¬ 
izing them to pass the lines of troops. They were all pale with excite¬ 
ment and asked us nervously what was afoot. W’o had iu)t the 
remotest idea. The Italian Propaganda Minister, Alfieri, on his w^ay 
home I’rom Poland, was among our guests, as was Adolph, Duke ol’ 
Mecklenburg, who was the guest of honour. There were to be six¬ 
teen perr ons in all, but Baron and liaroness Braun von Stumm had 
not yet arrived. Since the Baron w'as the Press Chief at the Foreign 
Office, w'c thouglit he would be sure to know what the excitement 
was all about, and w'e awaited his arrival impatiently. When he finally 
did arrive, extremely late, he pretended to be as surprised as everyone 
else at the troops in the street. 

Everyone w^as jumpy and little attention w^as paid to the food. We 
all w^ould have preferred to be at die window^s to see what w'as 
happening. As wc left the table and w'cnt into the drawing-room, w e 
saw a car draw up to Roclim’s house and Gocring step out with a 
terrible expression on his face. It was only then that we had an 
inkling as to wdiai was transpiring. 

Thai afternoon at four o’clock, the Nazis announced that there 
had been an attempt at ‘revolt,’ but that it had been crushed and that 
‘order’ had been re-established. Wild rumours flew’ about, but 
nobody really knew- just what had happened. 

After the trrxips had left the streets and wlten everything seemed 
oiitw’ardly cahn once more, 1 left the Embassy for Buckow, where 
my husband w^as to pick me up the following clay. The news from the 
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capital had not yet reached the estate, and I told the group there only 
a little, since I had no wish to alarm them unnecessarily by mere 
conjecture- Most of the guests were young girls and boys, Iricnds of 
the Countess’s two stms. My sun had been invited too, and it was a 
pleasure that evening to see ilie young people dressed in evening 
clothes, talking animatedly as they dined by candle-light. 

All was gay and carefree, until someone turned on the radio to 
hear the news I'roni Ik’ilin. We were just in lime to hear the Fiihrer’s 
horrible proclamation tl'.al he had found Roehin in bed with a young 
friend and that the former Jiad been punished not only for liigh 
treason, but fc^r immoral conduct as well. He empluuized and 
repeated the words, ‘luistful b(A..,' wiili lelish, lor trie benefit 
those to(; innocent to know that snel) things existed. His de^criptinn 
of ail the repellent, alleged dii.ills oi the aii'air were outrageouslv our 
oi place in an oflieial declaration and s!n)ckcd his listoncT'^ Ijevond 
belief. Hearing tiiose words in the presence lA our eliiidren made m\- 
blood freeze, and tiiough 1 am assured iliar nioueni youth is enligiiied 
about mr>st things, I still blush \o llii". day at die laanernbranL'.* of it. 

When my liiisband came for me the next clay, lie v.as most 
depressed, and tiiat same afternoon we Iiurried back to Merlin. The 
week that followed was unbearable. Despite the draconian measures 
taken by the governmenr to insure secrecy, the trutli leaked out. In 
those days, it was dangerous e\en t(» breath.. Man\' arrests were made, 
and no one ever knew what Iiappened to the prisoners. Friends and 
relatives scurried back arid forth in a panic, trying to learn of tlicir 
w hereabouts, but seldom did they succeed. Some w ere gi\ en tin-cans 
filled w'itli the aslies of their dear ones, but only on condition, that 
they swore never to mention the cause of death te* anyone! The 
names of the principal victims were, of course, public properly, but 
liow^ many innocent people were also killed in the general confusion 
has never been known. Every hour of that suiTocaiingly liot week, 
some new^ tale of horror reached our ears. 

Alas! how easily are events that ought u* open the eses of all^ 
forgotten by the world. After Hitler had made a speech to ilie Reich¬ 
stag assuming complete responsibility for what liad happened, the 
great powers assumed the attitude that it was entirely an internal 
affair wdth which tlicy had neither the right nor the desire to inici i'ere. 
Once again love of comfort and lack of initiative prevailed. The 
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Nazis were encouraged in their methods and learned to b<‘cuine mou 
arrogant and aggressive every day. 

That week, as my mind wandered over tlie recent events, I 
rememV^ered that only a few days before tlie putsch, the young oificers 
of Roehm’s staff had been allow'ed to give their annual party in It is 
house. We were told by someone who had attended tliat he had never 
seen such a display of luxury in food and wine as on that uigln. An 
enormous amount of caviar had been served, and champagne iiaJ 
flowed like water. I’lic young people had danced until the small 
hours of the morning, and then a boating party liad been organi /ec! 
on the Waimsee. Tlie young officers had been so drunk that they iiac! 
emptied bottles of champagne into the lake. Since half the butfei 
remained untouched, all the guests of the night before were invited 
to liinclicon the following day. Two days later, die host, a large 
number of the young officers, dieir guests, the cook, and all die 
houscliold servants had been executed and buried. 

A few days after the tragic event, one of the young men of our 
Embassy staff saw a friend of his, a young SS officer, at a night club. 
This young German was of a good family, whom we knew w^ell, 
and w'as an extremely sensitive person. He had been forced to join 
the SS and found the life unbearable. That night he was sitting alone 
at a tabic, staring moodily into his drink, when our attache joined 
him. He seemed preoccupied and looked almost sick. Finally at the 
insistence of our compatriot, he looked around the night club sus¬ 
piciously, paid his check, and beckoning to his companion, went out. 
It was only when they w^re in the deserted street iliat he began to 
talk. 

He had been one of the squad ordered to execute General Roehm. 
The execution had taken place in Lilienfcld Prison. The General had 
arrived in the prison courtyard, his arms hanging limply at his sides. 
His tormentors had broken his neuritis-wracked limbs! His normally 
disfigured face was further distorted by incredible suficring. With 
superhuman force, he had made himself walk to the wall and had 
refused the blindfold offered him. In a hoarse voice, he had cried, 
‘I never was a traitor. Now fire, you swine!’ And so, giving the 
command for his own execution, he fell. 

From tliat day forward, the Standartenstrasse became a deserted 
and silent street. No one liked to pass before Roehm’s ill-fated door, 
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and consequently I was surprised to see a big car stop in front of his 
house late one aftcnioon of the week following the execution. Two 
men entered the house and a few minutes later reappeared, their 
arms full of Roelim’s suits. In several trips, rliey brought out his 
entire \\ardn>b(.‘ and stuffed it into the car. Tlie sight of these clothes, 
now deprived their <nvuer, was nauseating. I’hey were so 
obviously ‘tlic garments of the hanged’ that I liad to turn away my 
head. Running upstairs, I had a regular fit of nerves and decided I 
must liave a complete change of scene. I left for Venice the tiext clay. 

Before* leaving, I went tc'j say good-bye to Madame Fran(;:ois-Pon- 
cet, wife of the French ambassador. I am devoted to her. She is not 
only one ol tlie most delightful conversationalists I have known, but 
a true friend as v eil, full of tact and understanding. She understood 
perfectly w hy 1 liad to get away and after saying as much, hesitated 
a moment, looked into my eyes and asked, ‘How did you know tJiat 
something terrible was about to happen.^’ 

I looked at licr in astonishment, unable to imagine wliat she meant. 
‘Yes, yes,’ slie said. ‘Yesterday, Mrs. Dodd called on me and said 
that you were the only person wdio seemed to have known of tlie 
Nazis’ intentions l)eforehand. Two days befcjre Roclini’s execution 
you told Mr. Dodd that ‘‘anything might happen in such a state of 
tension”!' 

Had my sense of humour not been numbed by the tragedy of 
actual events, 1 would have sliouicd with laughter at this puerile 
suppositicjn. As it was, I was almost beyond caring and onlv thought 
w anly in passing, ‘So that’s how tlie great phrases of history are 
coined!’ 


CHAPTER XXV 

ESCAPE TO VENICE 

EVEN Venice could not make me forget Berlin. Hie Roehm putsch 
was on everyone’s lips. Hie people were indignant, furious witli tlie 
Nazis, and ashamed that Venice liad recently been Hitler’s host. Old 
anti-German feelings, recently submerged, again surged \iolentIy 
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forth. It was a godsend that the attention of the Venetians could be 
distracted for a sliort time at least by their coming annual theatre 
and cinema festival. 

The high light of the moment was a production by Max Reinhardt 
of Shakespeare’s Tbc Mcrchofit of Venice^ to be given out of doors in 
the play’s original setting. I was thrilled. Venice, for itself, would 
provide the backdrop, and the play’s theme of the antagonism 
between Christian and Jew couldn’t ha\e been more timely. 

Reinhardt was then at the height of his career, and tliis perfor¬ 
mance was a triumph. It was given in the Pia/za San Trovaso, 
surrounded by romantic old Venetian liouses. The lights came on t(^ 
leveal the empty square, and frr)m a near-by convent the strains of 
an angelic choir floated to our ears. The music had been composed 
by Victor de Sahara, and was of ethereal beauty. As tlic last note died 
away, we heard the voices ol Bassanio and Shylock, the Jew' who 
entered, as if in a real life, from a narrow allej-w'ay. They w'erc 
joined shortly by Antonio, the merchant to contract tlie terrible loan. 
Tlicir words had a ljurning immediacy, brought home by Hitler’s 
savage racial policy, and each phrase took on itew significance and 
poignancy. Never before had Siiakespeare’s poetry been realized nujre 
beautifully. The outcry of Jessica in the last scene. ‘In such a 
night . . w as cciioed in our fast-beating hearts. 

Reinhardt was never acclaimed more cnthusiasrically than at iliai 
performance, and his large eyes shone with emotion as he bowed 
before the Italian Crown Prince, who congratulated him personally. 
In the audience's lieartful applause, there was more than appreciation 
of art alone; there was an open rebufl’to the Nazis, wdiose racial law^s 
had forced this great man to leave Germany and seek ref uge abroad. 

1 had know n Reinhardt since 1 had been an actress in Budapest, 
and he graciously consented to my presence at rehearsals. We had 
hmg discussions of art and ptilitics that summer. He was of course 
grief-stricken at abandoning the city ol his activity, but never 
iitieu d a bitter word about his country, nor did he ever mention the 
name (»f Hitler. He had the soul not only of a great artist, but of a 
grand seigneur as w ell. He W'as indeed a noble man. 

'I'hose days in Venice w^ere w onderful for art lovers. Somehow, 
the Shakespearian performance seemed to have imbued that city with 
an even more exalted artistic atmosphere than usual. During that 
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visit 1 had the good tortune to meet the great PiranclelJo, wijosc iine 
licad hole a striking rcseinl)lance to tliat of Shakespeare. He Ijad been, 
for many years, in lo\e with tlie actress, Martha A.hiba, w ho played 
Fcn'tia in that year's Merchant of Venice, Slie was an excellent 
performer, especially good in Pirandello's owm roles. I sat next to 
liim at several rehearsals and watched him staring ai the stage, 
engrossed in his beloved's histrionics. 'The dialogue hetw'ccn Portia 
and Bassanio in the second scene of the third act begins w'iih her 
words, ‘J pray you, tarry . . .', and as I listened to ir, I itirned to him 
and said, ‘'J’liis dialogue might really have been written bv you.' 1 
meant it not so much of a compliment as an expression ui what I 
spontaneously felt to l)e true, since Pirandello's own dia!<:»gue ri\aU 
that of the great bard in brilliancy and exquisiteiiess. "I'o mv greaf 
pleasure, he acquiesced w'ith a nnd. 1 liked him all die more for this. 
Anyone else w-ould ha\'e protested modestly. He wa-- nor Hatiered bv 
my words; he merely recognized titem as the trutli, w iih.oiii enter¬ 
taining any notion of self-importance or conceit. 

Miss Ablxi stayed at the Lido, and sitice she generally rose late in 
the morning, Pirandello W'Ould lake long, solitary walks on the beach 
while waiting for her. Sometimes I joined him to listen entranced 
to his remarks, so transparently clear yet so essemially substantial. 1 
somehow^ felt that our walks had an Llysian cliaractei; the beach was 
usually descried at that hour, and complete quiet and solitude 
surrounded us. 1 hose privileged moments were cspecialK' precious 
to me tliat summer of 1934, since die world of absolute spiritual 
values seemed threatened with annihilation. 

From Rome, w here he had been reporting on the Roclim purge, 
my husband had joined me at Venice lor the premiere of the Mer~ 
chant. He w^as so nervous and tired that I urged him to stay for a few’ 
days’ rest before returning to Berlin, but he fell tliat he liad to go 
back immediately. He decided to fly tliere the foll()A\ing morning, 
saying he had a prcnumiiion of disaster. He was riglit. On die 
twenty-fourth of July the tragic news of Chancellor Dolll’uss’ 
murder reached us in Venice, and the day alter that tiie wiiulc world 
knew of (jermany’s attempt to subjugate Austria. 

In Italy, indignation was strong. A storm of hatred and disgust 
swept over the country. Mussolini, outraged, sent two divisions tv 
the Austrian frontier with the approval of the entire nation. In one 
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moment Venice became an upturned anthill. ‘This means war!’ was 
the cry all over the city. Tourists frantically tried to get home and 
confusion was general. Everybody knew how vitally important 
Austria’s independence v as to Italian security, and all Italians hoped, 
even at the price of an armed conflict, that no concessions would be 
made to the despised Nazis. 

The great powers, France and England, were not aroused beyond 
die point of praising Mussolini for his energetic inicr\'cntion. Had 
they only followed his lead, die Nazi problem might have been 
settled once and for all, and Europe might have enjoyed a long 
period of peace. Remaining inactive as they did at the psychological 
moment for action, they conferred enormous authority upon Musso¬ 
lini, who was proud of his being the only arbiter and who decided to 
exploit liis position to liis own and to his country’s advantage. 1 dare 
say anyone who was not an idiot would have d(^nc the same. 

Naturally enough, Italo-Gcrman relations were very much 
strained by these events. Knowing only too well the resent’iicnt we 
w ould meet with on our return to Berlin, I w^as prepared for some 
unpleasantness. When wc finally returned from our prefiunged holi¬ 
day, however, I realized that die atmosphere was even more hostile 
than I had imagined. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

BERLIN AFTER THE PURGE 

THE autumn of 1934 and the beginning of 1935 were far worse than I 
had anticipated. To begin widi, Hitler was iirmly convinced that it 
was my husband who had advised Mussolini to send tw o divisions to 
the Brenner Pass to safeguard Austria’s independence, and he w^as 
supposed to have said he would never forget my husband’s role in 
the matter. This rumour alone w^as enough to make the Nazis treat us 
coldly. 

At the same time, hostile feeling towards Germany was running 
high in Itally, where people could forget neither the purge nor die 
murder of die Austrian Chancellor. Before this, Nazi Germany had 
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ronsidcred Fascist Italy her natural ally, and France and England 
lier natural eneinies. Now she looked upon Italy as an enemy too. 
Had w'c not been secretly delighted at the turn of events, life would 
have been unpleasant indeed. As it wa:->, we considered that being 
‘pals’ with the Nazis was no longer a privilege. 

Monsieur I' ran<;ois-Poncet once told me that only in Berlin did a 
diplomat read the papers twice—once over his morning coflec and 
once in the faces of die people he saw during the day. If he met 
smiling faces, lie knew tiiat things iiad gone well for Germany thai 
day. ll he met iVowns, he knew liie Reich had received some rebuli. 

M<.)ivsieiir Poncct’s words were broiiglit liomc to me almost daily. 
Tlie (ioering group treated us witii silent contempt and Gt^ebbels 
continually made outbursts against Italy and ourselves, w'liicli 
indirectly reached our cars. All Nazi society assumed a grim and 
Ibrbidding aspect wliere we were ccincerned. Of ci>ursc, our odicial 
social life continued as usual, but the atmosphere surrounding it was 

hardlv cordial. 

•/ 

In the late autumn of 1934, die case of the well-known conductor 
Furtwangler was brought before the public eye and, as lar as I was 
concerned, set die lone lor the rest ol'die season. When tlie Nazis 
had first come into power, he liad remained at his job as director of 
the Slaatsoper, but it was not long before e\ idence of a breach 
between him and the government appeared. 'I’he immediate causes 
W'cre liis insistence on pcrlorming Honegger’s Matthew Passion and 
on retaining the services of the lirst violinist of the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic, Mr. Goldberg. Pinally, professing ncr\ous exhaustion, lie 
asked lor a leave of absence to travel abroad. The Nazis, determined 
to break his resistance, reliised 10 grant him a passport. It w as at tliis 
time that I saw him, and he spoke quite openly about his difficulties. 
Whether or not lie were permitted to lea\ c ilie country, Furtwangler 
decided that lie would give up his dircctorsliip of the opera. The last 
performance he conducted was tliat of Tristan. Ii was a memorable 
night. The house was packed with his admirers, and when he ap¬ 
peared, pale and obviously under a strain, waves of applause shook 
the air. His aged mother was sitting in ilic box next to ours, tears 
streaming down her face, murmuring to herself, '‘Es ist t^urn lct\ten 
Mai (This is the last time).’ 

Among the people we entertained that w^inter w^ere inevitably 

L 
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many from the Rcichswelir. As a rule they did not shine in conver¬ 
sation, but they were decorative enough, and for the most part well 
bred. General von Bloinberg came several times. His manner was 
always icy, but he liad much common sense and was extremely 
courteous. lie was much toi) good for the Nazis, wlio soon got rid 
of him on the pretext that he had made an undesirable marriage. 

llic dapper General von Fritsch also came often. He was killed 
under mysterious circumstances during the German-Pi)lisli war, and 
I liavc been told that the Fiihrer attended his funeral in person, 
contributing a huge wreath- By then it was a commonly held 
opinion that Hitler’s {presence at a funeral was a bad sign. Appar¬ 
ently, wlien a prominent person died by ‘accident’ or trom ‘sudden 
illness,’ he put in an appearance at the funeral to allay public suspicion 
that he might have been the one to have had the lirst inspiration for a 
funeral. 

It was that winter, too, that w'e saw even more than usual of our 
good friend, Baron von Lersner, a retired diplomat and a classic 
example of the Potsdam otlicer. But a very nice person. Nine years 
later, in January 1944, he wrote a letter to my husband in Rome from 
Constantinople, w'here he had a semi-olficial position in the shadow' 
of von Papen, declaring, ‘'Filings arc not going w'cll with us. If by 
any cliance you see a possibility for peace negotiations, let me know 
at once.’ That could have meant only that von Papen was trying to 
launch peace negotiations on his own authority. Of course, my 
liusband never answ'ered the letter, since lie did not trust anyone even 
remotely a Nazi. 

To get back to 1935, at the beginning of tlie new year it began to 
be wdiispcred tliat certain English statesmen w ere planning an official 
visit to Hitler. The Nazis w ent about with more arrogant expressions 
than ever, hinting that complete understanding existed betw'een 
Great Britain and the Third Reich. They assumed the air of young 
w'ives whose pregnancy is not yet generally knowm, happy and 
mysterious. A date had been set for the visit when an official an¬ 
nouncement was made that because of the Fiihrer’s throat trouble 
the visit would have to be postponed. No one suspected anything 
amiss until, on the very day that the Britishers were to have arrived, 
Hitler appeared in person at the opening of the Automobile Show' 
and delivered an address in a clear voice and at his usual length. 
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Even tliougli the Nazis had obviously wished to be insolent, die 
Englisli accepted a new date, filtcen days later. Frau von Dirlvscn, of 
whom more shtirtly, w'cnt about triumphantly declaring tliat the 
F’ulirer had treated the haughty British as tiiey ought to be treated. 
I asked one of tlie army oHicers, wlio as a member of Hitler’s staif 
was present at all the festivities, how things liad gone. He replied 
that all had gone excellently and that the newcomers had obviously 
‘fallen for’ the Eiihrcr. When asked to elucidate, lie explained that, 
during the farewell tea-party, a Nazi delegation was announced and 
Hitler received them in tlie presence of his guests. 'I'hc head of die 
delegation, (iaulciter Hitzke, had given him a huge bunch <.>f red 
r(.)ses. ‘It w as touching,’ the officer went on; ‘I watched Mr. Eden’s 
lace closely as he looked at the Fiilirer, and it was clear that at the 
moment lie, too, lo\ed liim.’ Since I knew Gauleiter Hitzke and could 
clearly picture the scene, I doul)tcd the officer’s interpretatir^n of Mr. 
Eden’s sentiments. I am sure that what die young officer mistook for 
rapture in Mr. Eden must have been nausea or amusement. 

Shortly alter this visit, we w'ere forced to return to Italy by 
reason of the serious illness of my husband’s mother. She died 
slu^rtly thereafter, and we catne back to Berlin in deep mourning. 
\W* w ere li\ing in retirement when the results of the Stresa Confer¬ 
ence of April, 1935, were announced. Idiis reunion of French, 
British, and Italian statesmen turned out to be, sadly enough, the 
farewell meeting of the once great Entente. Mussolini seemed to liave 
been irrc\ (.)cably C)utragc'd by die Nazis’ behaviour, and the con¬ 
ference was a serious and unexpected blow for them. I'liey iclt 
isolated and discouraged. 1 have never seen them so gloomy. 

We, (711 the other liand, were lull of liopc until die new's of die 
separate na\al agreement bctwx'en Germany and England reached 
our ears. It had been concluded witliout the prior knowledge of 
either Italy or France, and with that one gesture England put Ger¬ 
many back into the saddle again. It is difficult to understand sucli a 
gra\e mistake on Britain’s part, the only result of wiiicli w'as the 
re-establishment of Nazi pride and might. Oi course, as a result, too, 
Germany grew’ more and more haughty in her behaviour toward 
Italy. 

That w'inter I helped organize a charity tea for the benefit of 
unemphiyed artists, writers, and musicians. I had w^orked for this 
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particular charity several times previously, usually collaborating 
closely willi Frau Meissner, wile of the head of llie Prcsideiitia! 
Chancery, wlio liad been the German represcntaiive (»n tlic organiz' 
ing committee. 'I'liis vinter, after plans for the tea were announced, 
she called on me one d.iy in a high state of excitement to say tliat it 
would be impossibie for her to help me. 'Quite, quite impossible!’ 
she repeated, adding site had already informed the committee chair¬ 
man, Baroness von Neurath, of her decision. Frau von Neiirath 
called on me later that same day to say she would assume h’rau von 
Meisner’s duties. She made me understand that the hitter feared to 
have her name associated v. ith mine, because Italo-Cicrman relations 
were so tense. As usual, Frau von Neurath acted like tlie fine lady site 
was. She was no longer young, bur still very attractive, and it was 
easy to see that she must have been a great beauty in her youili. She 
w-as tlic image of an English Dowager Duclicss, cliarming, kind and 
tlioughtfiil—always tlic pcriect hostess, always riic true friend. 

'Fhe tea w'as held as planned in the main ballroom of the Kaiserliof 
Hotel, and who should come to thank me personally for my assis¬ 
tance but Hitler himsclt, who was taking his afternoon colfee tlieie 
as usual! l\)or Frau Meissner must liave been bitterly disappc^inied at 
having lost such an opportunity to attract his attention. 

Whereas in the previous year Nazi society liael been a nebulous 
atTair, that winter it began to take shape. One after another, liasriK' 
built, (ncrdccoratcd, luxurious liomes were opeUicd, the owmers of 
which vied with one anf)tlier to prove what lavish expenditure and 
poor taste could achieve in a sliort time. It goes without saying tiut 
the Fuhrer w'as tlie sun of the new' firmament and tliat around him 
revolved tlie various social planets. Just as in the days of absolute 
monarchy, his favour was the be-all and the cnd-all for greedy or 
ambitious persons. Winning it, however, was far from a simple 
matter. He was away for weeks at a lime. Sometimes for montlis. 
1 hese absences perhaps increased t he Nazis’ tendency to speak of him 
as if he w ere a god rather tlian a human being. One day at a reception 
I w as approaclied by a Ifiend, w ho thougli formerly i’airly objective, 
had become a fanatical Nazi. He subjected me to a ranting tirade on 
the \irtucs ol* Hitler, and the more I remained unimpressed by liis 
declamation, die more excited lie became. ‘I see you don’t realize he’s 
our idol our god! Look here, Madame,’ and he took a photograph 
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from Ills wallet, showing a tombstone bearing tlic epitaph, Here lies 
Paul Mtillcr anci his wife who died in tlicir iaiili in Adolph Hitler.’ 
\('i'ien lie saw that 1 consiciered the Muller’s gesture ludicrous rather 
tlian impressive, lie left me abruptly. 

On another occasion I saw a group of a thousand nurses, just 
after they liad liad a private audience witli the Kiilircr. liicy sccnu:d 
not to be marcliing, but fl\ing. Tlieir dieeks were flushed, thdr 
eyes burning, and their clj<.>rus of ‘Hcil llitlei^.' iiad about it a note 
of leligious exaltation, "liiey had seen a god. 

I remeiiibcr, too, Jiow Magda C>oebbels once reacted when 1 
suggcr ied it w as a pity il?e Fiilirer did not marry. She paled and raided 
her hand to her tliroat. ‘Oh, no!’ die said. ‘It is loo awful even to 
consider. He couldn't marry-—not lie. It wouidivr i>c rigiit ior him lo 
have a wile and i'aniilv. Alicr all, he's nut like r-iiit r liuman beings.' 

Hie constant ‘Heil liitlering’ went to absurd exircincs and was 
often liaid on the nerves. One man, cuiLLiied and educated though he 
w^as, wishing to sctuI Ids regards to my iiusbaiid, asked me to gi\c 
him liis ‘Heil I liilei.’ 1 did not dare tell iiiin what my husband w't>uid 
do witii it. 

S(K>n alter llindenburg's death, die deity in question moved into 
tlie Ihesidcntial l^alaee, iransfunning it into a FeklwebeVs idea of 
lica\en. Tlie iurnituie, ir.udern for the rmast pan, was covered with 
sky blue brocade, and die wails adornetl with modern painting,s of 
his choice. I’he only things dial did not oiTi:nd a sensitive person’s 
eyes were the flowers. '1 hey were everywhere, the cvjstlicst and most 
luxurious ('1 bU?ss(;ms. '1 iiere were so iiiaiiy, thoug,ii, die alinosphere 
seemed somehow unhe althy, so hca\ily was it perfurntd. 

llicrc lie received friends almost every evening, talking widi 
them until the small liours of die morning. He slept little and liked 
to postpone the lu.'iir for retiring. It was said that niglit after night, 
year after year, die topic of conversation was always eiiiier the 
Fiilirer himself or Nazism in general. The people invited were also 
always the same, the Gocbbcls, Hitler’s aide-de-camp, Bruckner, and 
about twenty others, all prominent Nazis. Gcjcring almost never 
bothered to appear, since lie liad a court of his ow n. 

Most of my accounts of these evenings came from Frau Viktoria 
von Dirksen, a remarkable w oman who managed to be both a Mon¬ 
archist and a Nazi, which was unusual. When w^c met her in 1933 she 
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was about sixty years old, a widow of a wealthy man who had been 
prominent in the Kaiser’s Germany. She was also the sicpiiiuiJier of 
Herbert von Dirksen, career diplomat and Ambassador ot’ ilie f’iiird 
Reich in London. Her patriotism toward her fatherland cam«.‘ 
all other consideration and she never forgave the Allies for ha\’ing 
won the war of 1918. It may safely be assumed that she saw in 1 litlei 
the surest way for punishing France and England for tlie humiliation 
of Versailles. She was one ot the Nazis’ staunchest supporters trom 
ilie very first, as evidenced by the fact that before and attcr iIil 
M unich putsch, she gave refuge to prominent Nazis in her Godes- 
berg Castle, wlien they w ere being sought by tlie police. I ler vast 
fortune she put at the Nazis’ disposal. 'Fhe story is told tiiat upc^n 
hearing one of Hitler’s speeches in 1930, she was so carried away l)y 
enthusiasm that she tore oiT her triple string of pearls and tossed it 
till to the speakers’ plattbrm. It must have been an impressi\a* gesiure, 
e\en thougli sharp tongues whispered that the pearls were false. 
At any rate, her feelings for Hitler and his niovemcnl were genuine 
eriougli. 

Having figured importantly in the Fiilirer’s rise to power, Vik¬ 
toria enjoyed a prominent and quite unique position in Berlin during 
the years of triumph. It w'as wise, indeed, to l)c on good terms with 
her; she knew so mucli about wdiat was gt^ing on. Fortuiiateh, she 
was also witty and full of pep. In spite of the fact that she w^as by no 
means attractive, being sliort, stout and typically German, she was 
undeniably a dominant personality, aiiihoritative and strong in her 
likes and dislikes. 

As I have said, her house at number 12 Margaretenstrassc ser\ed 
as a sort of social headquarters for Hitler before he became Chan¬ 
cellor, and even after he was firmly installed in office, he made 
frequent appearances there. She entertained lavislily and incessantiv, 
and her panics w ere almost invariably a success. The fo(;d and wine 
W'ere always excellent; only the atmosphere was sordid. Somehow' I 
always felt as though I w ere in a powder-keg. Familiar and unfamiliar 
faces w'OLild arrive, talk in corners in excited undertones and then 
depart. Often the same persons would return after a few hours to 
resume their agitated coiiversation. 

Viktoria hardly ever let an opportunity pass to invite a few 
monarchists to her parties, since in spite of her complete adherence 
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to the Nazis, she never severed her relations with the Hohenzollerns. 
She ever used to say mysteriously tliat the Fiilircr was a monarchist 
at heart, and I know that she assured some members of the old aris¬ 
tocracy that tile Nazis intended to bring the Kaiser back. At her 
dinners slie always had the guests rise, before touching their food, 
to drink His Majesty’s health. This ceremony was grotesque in the 
home of a notorious Nazi, and many of us did not like it. The Nazis 
liked it no better, but Viktoria felt herself secure enough to do 
so as she pleased. Once she even invited the Fiihrer and the squiiu- 
eye second wife of the Kaiser, Knnina, to the same party. Hitler and 
the Kaiscrin liad a icmg talk, v> hich 1 imagine neither of them found 
partie idarly agreeable. 

Viktoria’s chief functh)!! in the Nazi scheme of tilings seemed 
to be the spreading of rumours which they wished to circulate. Her 
activity vas ceaseless. From morning to night, she would visit, 
promise, intrigue, invent stories, all with seemingly inexhaustible 
energy. Slie used to speak of her ‘diplomatic activity’ with pride. 
Usually she would launch into her stories somctliing like this. 
‘Yesterday c\ ening we were at the Chancellery and the 1' iihrer told 
us. . . Tlie greater tlie ellect she wanted to create, the more she 
would cast discretion to the winds. Once she said to me, M'Jisabeth, 
people talk too much about the Fiihrcr’s lack of religious feeling. I 
swear to you it’s absurd! Just yesterday, he protested at w-hat people 
are saying and told me, “It is absolutely untrue that 1 have no 
religion, I only refuse to believe that Divinity, so immensely great 
and powerful, is lodged in such a small tiling as the chalice or the 
host.” ’ I^’rau vc'n Dirksen seemed unaware that this statement 
betrayed completely the Fiihrcr’s utter lack of any cfincept w-hatso- 
ever of the Catholic religion, in spite of the fact that he always 
boasted of' having been brought up as a Catholic. 

Hitler w'as constantly in her thoughts. I remember an amusing 
incident one day wlicn she came to see me, as I w^as convalescing 
from influenza. 1 received her in my bedroom, lying on the bed, 
propped up by lacy pillow's, surrounded by flowers. The bed liad 
a lace co\'erIet and 1 was wearing a decollete lacc bcd-jackct. As 
she entered, she stopped in the doorway and raised her liands 
ecstatically. ‘My dear Elisabeth,’ she said, ‘how lovely you look! 
I'lie Fiihrer should sec you like tliis!* 
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E\cn at social gatherings she harangued all within earshot of 
the greatness of the Fulirer. Once during the tense spring of 193S; 
she launched into one such discourse at a boating party on the 
Wannsee, wliile a group of about ten of us, including the Frencli 
Ambassador, Fran(;:ois-Poncet, was seated around a table on tlie deck- 
On and on she rattled, for fifteen minutes, al)out tlie heroic ofiorts 
for peace made by the misunderstood Fiihrcr, ainiing her retnarks at 
Monsieur Poncct. At tlie end of her oration, she let her chins taii 
i»n to iier chest and lixed her small, piercing eyes on the ambassador 
as though awaiting his answer. Monsieur Poncct adjusted Ids 
monocle, and after a slight pause said, '£n somme^ Madame, you 
are for Germany wliat Jeanne d’Arc w'ould have been for France 
had she not be burnt at tiie stake at the proper moment/ A roar 
of laughter greeted his words, and Viktoria bit her lip in rage. 
She iived long enough to witness Germany’s defeat, and kn- )wing her 
genuinely patriotic feelings, I am sure she considered it a far worse 
fate than being burnt alive. 

One of her master strokes was the conquest of tlie Polish Ambas¬ 
sador, Mr. Lipski. Slic gave him to understand tliat she \\C)uld 
use lier influence to get him on friendly terms with Hitler, if he 
would help her in a personal matter in return. It seems tliat a 
large estate belonging to her son by her first marriage was situated 
in the Polish corridor, and, by Polish law, w-as to be in part ex¬ 
propriated. It was easy enough for the Polish Ambassador to obtain 
a special dispensation in Viktoria’s case. She, in turn, exerted 
herself to put him on friendly terms wdih Hitler. Actually, at about 
that time the Wilhelmstrasse did become most cordial towards 
Lipski and tlie political atmospliere between Germany and Poland 
underwent a marked change for the better. Of course, Frau von 
Dirksen had no influence on high level policy making, but she did 
know what was about to liappen and w'as clever enough to use this 
knowdedge to her owm advantage. 

The Fulirer did not mix much with society in ilie wdntcr following 
tlie purge, and as time w^ent on, he made fewer and fewer exceptions 
to liis policy of leading a retired private life. Apart from the house 
of Viktoria von Dirksen, one of the few* homes in wliich he occa¬ 
sionally appeared was that of Baron Gustaf Braun von Stiimin. A 
w calihy man, press chief to llie Foreign Office, Stnmm had married 
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a lovely Italian girl, the xMarchcsa Giuseppiiia Antinuri. I'liis 
charming creature, whose small cherry-like mouth could smile 
bewitcliingly as she opened her large innocent eyes, seemed most 
unhappN, although she did her best to conceal it. I thought I knew 
the reason. Her husband was a sinister bore, tlie bochest bochc of all 
Nazis, dull, pennpous and incredibly conceited. Life with liim must 
have been a terrible ordeal. It was natural that she should have sought 
other outlets for her enthusiasm and energy. It was whispered that 
Giuseppina attracted Hitler’s attention because she resembled a 
certain favourite nit'ce of his, whom ilie autliors of many books on 
Hitler refer to as ‘Geli' and to whom he was very much attached. 
Alsf) it \v'as generally known that sJie had recently had a private 
audience with Mussolini, and that the Duce, charmed by her wit and 
lively cl latter, had induced her to report to him regularly on all she 
leariicd in Nazi society. From that day on, every month or so the 
diplomatic bag had included a thick envelope addressed to Mussolini 
in Giuseppina’s handwriting. Rumours about this correspondence 
added to the importance of lier position. 

Tile Fiilirer let tlie von Stumms know that he would accept invi- 
tarions to their house, and thereafter he often met his friends there, 
awav from tlie critical atmosphere of diplomatic circles. Perhaps, too, 
he enjoyed looking at his charming hostess, although there was never 
even a breath of scandal about Giuseppina’s conduct, who w^as a 
perfect mother and an irreproachable wife. 

The last time I saw the Flihrer was at the annual official dinner he, 
in the place of Marshal \'on Hindenhurg, gave for the diplomatic 
corps. It was a great change I'roin the last one we had attended. For 
our host, instead of the dignified old Marshal, there was the agitated 
Corporal, who despite his high rank, always remained just that and 
aKays behaved accordingly. We were the first guests to arrive, and 
as he came forward to greet us, he took my hand in his, kissing it 
with the words, ‘This is my first parly. I consider it a good omen 
to greet you first.’ Towards my husband, liowever, he could not 
conceal his feelings and only nodded curtly. They shook hands with 
cfl’usivc stiffness. 

I sat next to him for the last time that night at the tabic over¬ 
flow ing with ycllow'^ roses. As always, ho was on his best behaviour 
with me, even trying to be charming. The food was banal and taste- 
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less. While his guests were eating their second course of boiled fish, 
he consumed a huge plate of caviar! Had diplomatic rclatit^ns 
between our countries not been so strained, 1 would liave asked Iiini 
to give me a spoonful of the black gluttony I As it was, 1 ate in silence. 

The interlude after dinner was painful. Instead of speaking first to 
the Papal Nuncio, as is customary. Hitler gave precedence to the 
Polish Ambassador, Mr. Lipski, probably to advertise his friendly 
feelings towards Poland. When his turn came to speak to mj' hus¬ 
band, lie was violently disagreeable. We could not hear his words, 
but the expression of liis face and his wild gestures w^ere enougli to 
tell us what he was saying. Count t on Bassewatz was quite upset, and 
edged nearer and nearer them as though to interrupt, but my husltand 
w alked aw ay from Hitler before that w^as necessary. 

Apart from this annual dinner, Hitler seenied to avoid the diplo¬ 
matic corps that winter, perhaps to escape their censure for the purge 
and the Dedfuss murder. Tlie court he maintained was extremely 
restricted and he chose to step out of it as little as possible. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

NEVER TRUST A FAT MAN, NOR A 
THIN ONE EITHER 

HIT 1.Ell's plan for German hegemony over Europe and the W'orld 
woidd ha\ e remained a lunatic's dream had it not been for Goering 
and CJocbbels. The blame for mass misdeeds can seldom be laid to a 
single indi\idual. Hitler's prime accomplices were the two G's. 
Goering's task was the reorganization of the Air Force; Goebbels', 
the indoctrination of the people as to their mission. The former was 
the Fiihrer’s sword; the latter was his torch. 

Knowing how' diey both hated each other, it gives me great 
pleasure to put diem together in the same chapter, but writing about 
them is not easy, so widely publicized have been their lives. To say 
that Goering was fat and Gocbbels had a clubfoot would be an insult 
to the reader. 

I first saw' Goering six wrecks after we arrived in Berlin. He was 
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die legitiinaicly elected President ol the Reichstag, and as sucii, 
tile first Nazi to liold an important oflicial position. IL: lived in the 
Reichstag building, and asked us to dine there with liijn on the tliir- 
teentli of* December, 1932. The dinner was to be given in lionour oi' 
General Balbo, who liad come to Berlin on a short, semi-oliicial \ isii, 
and with wl)om Goering felt a bond of fellowship, since tliey were 
both soldiers and aviators. Although we were at first undecided 
wliether to accept an invitation from a man bitterly opposed to tlie 
government to whicli my liusband was accredited, we finally 
decided tliat after all lie w'as l^resident of the Reichstag and diplomats 
were perfectly free to associate with opposition party leaders in 
democratic countries. (i(»ering was then a far cry from the person iie 
later became, even though he was already a tower offal. As lie cor¬ 
dially received us, I w^as surprised how untidy he looked. Ills dis- 
hevelled hair lell down upon liis moist forehead, w hich he mopped 
incessantly witli a rumpled handkercliief, and gave a general impres¬ 
sion of neglect and discomposure. 

Among the thirty guests present that niglu there was one other 
non-German couple, a dark-skinned man and a woman with bleached 
hair, wdiom we w^ere to see at practically every reception and large 
party, even at every important funeral, throughout our stay in Berlin. 
I prefer not to mention either their names or their nationalities, and 
shall refer to them only as the Colonel and his w ite. 1 he Colonel had 
been an officer in his coimiry’s army and liad settled down in Bei lin 
soon after the First World War to perform certain fimctiv>ns I’or his 
govcnuneiit outside tlie regular field of* diplomacy, '.rjicse tasks 
enabled him to remain in Berlin and assume a certain autliority. 
Outwardly, he was insignificant, but his appearance was deceiving; 
actually, he was one of the most cunning intriguers in Berlin, danger¬ 
ous and shrew'd, in every respect an ‘ugly customer.’ 

Years before tlie Nazi party came to pow er, in 1927 or 1928, lie had 
married a clever young Jewess, wdiose black Ijair and slightly crooked 
nose later became embarrassing for them both. His wife miglit have 
proved a severe handicap to his political ambitions, except that in tliis 
day and age, it is no longer impossible to alter outward signs of a 
^verboten origin. After a beauty salon had worked her o\ er, she re- 
emerged in society, not only wfith fair curls, but wiili a beautilul, 
straight nose as well. She looked so convincingly Nordic that Hitler 
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later felt no compunction in signing papers certifying her to be of 
pure Germanic origin. Her parents and a good, old uncle who was a 
rabbi, vanished into forgetfulness. 

Tlic Colonel fully deserved the high pay he received from the Nazis, 
both before and after they came to power. In fact, he sometimes 
worked for them so well he seemed to forget the interests of his own 
country. He constantly tried, sometimes with success, to obtain con- 
cessions from his government to help ‘the movement.’ Literally, he 
was a power in himself, but lie worked so carefully lie w-as seldom 
found out. An intimate friend of Gocring’s, he was evidently the 
trustee of many of his dark secrets. Rumour had it that few' secret 
documents were safe from his prying eyes a?id that the Nazi party’s 
decisions w'ere known to Jiim as soon as they WTte made. When tlie 
final catastrophe came in 1945, he was clever eiu>ugh to squirm free 
and probably even managed to convince people that he was among 
those w'lio had opposed the Nazis from the first. I know' he is now 
living with his wife outside both Germany and his own country, 
still happy and prosperous. 

Most of the other guests that evening did not seem to belong to 
any social category at all. They were simply Nazis, h’our (^f il:.( rn 
W'ere to play important parts in coming events. One was Hitler’s 
personal friend. Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl, knowm familiarly as ‘Puizi.’ 
Anotlier was plump and jovial Emmy Sonneman, the future Frau 
Goering. And finally there was a small, ugly man with a bewiicliing 
smile, Dr. Joseph Goebbcls, whose pretty wdfe attracted general 
attention. 

When dinner w'as announced, our host offered me his arm, and 
w'itli long, unsteady steps dragged me through a series of empty 
rooms to an immense dining-room w here the table had been set. It 
was an ugly room, cold and forbidding, w iih no furniture other than 
a table and chairs. The march tlirougli the empty rooms and tlic ban¬ 
queting hall itself reminded me (»f a provincial production of the 
second act of Tarmhduser, What impressed me was my liosi’s 
appetite. He swallowed an unbelievable quantity of food with the 
voracity of a beast of prey. 

Since each dish w^as passed round twice, the dinner w^as endless. To 
make it worse for me. General Balbo could not speak German and 
Goering knew nothing of Italian; so I had to act as interpreter. Hop- 
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ins; to start a direct conversation with my host, 1 mentioned the name 
ol Marshal von Hindenburg. It was as though I had touclied match to 
powder. Out poured a flood of abuse. ‘That old man,’ said Gocring, 
‘was fifty when I was born. How' can he possibly understand the new* 
cra.^ He ought to realize that he had outlived liiniself and tliat the rime 
lias come for him to retire. But no, lie insists on remaining and 
delaying the Na/i victory.’ He was boiling w^itii impatictice and was 
incapable of hiding his feelings. He gave the impression that he 
would readily eliminate the old gentleman at a moment’s notice if 
that should prove necessary to die designs of Hitler and himself. 
Talk like that about the aged and respected President was so un¬ 
speakably common it filled me with indignation. 

After this painful conversation, Goering turned his attention once 
more to his food. It was a relief w'hen at last the party retired to a 
sitting-room where after-dinner guests w^ere \\'aiting. A iniscrable 
nu:sic recital followed, the only part of which was Dr. Hanfstaengl’s 
piano playing. He played airiateurishly, but agreeably, W'ithout 
putting on airs of importance. 

In ilic car, on our u ay home, my husband asked me what I thought 
of our nv.\\ acquaintances. 1 told him what I have written here, adding 
that (roering had liad a strange look in his eyes and seemed somehow 
uncertain in his inovcrnents. He agreed rliat he it>o had sensed some- 
thing queer in him, just what he did not know. Tlie next day he 
learned tlial Gtjering liad been in one of his rnorpliine stupors 
during the entire evening. 

Although the more I saw of Goering, the less I liked him, I began 
to understand the reason for his great popularitv with lu’s compat¬ 
riots. He was coarse; his personality expressed force; lie w'as used to, 
and skilled in, commanding; and above all, lie was fat. All these 
qualities not finly appealed to the Germans; they made them shiver 
with delight. Could there be anjihing more satisfactory than to be 
scolded, half seriously, half jokingly by such a jovial, fat fellow^ 
whost* presence alone w as enough to lend a feeling of security? 
Simply looking at him made one believe in the much desired, loudly 
touted pnjsperity of tlie Nazi paradise and to march at his command! 
"Eins^ prei^’ eins^ :^weir It was simply wonderful. The wdiole nation 
happily marched this way and that as he commanded. 

It was only natural tliat the Nazis should wwship the General, but 
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I was continually amazed at tlie confidence he inspired in foreigners, 
"llie not-so-brilliant book of tlic former British ambassador to Cier- 
man\Sir Neville Henderson, confirms for example that Sir Neville 
too was duped, at least at first, by Goering’s joviality and fake sin¬ 
cerity. 1 know that Englishmen are prejudiced more often than not in 
favour of ardent sportsmen, but if they considered Goering a 
sportsman, once again they w'cre deceived. 

He was not a hunter; he was a killer. When invited to the estates of 
his friends to shoot one or two stags, he invariably slaughtered four 
or five. Naturally enougli, everything was forgiven him. Nor did his 
misbeliaviour end at the forest’s edge. In the very home of his hosts, 
he \\ as known to ha\'e pointed out one or two artistic treasures that 
pleased him. Oi course when lie departed, the masterpieces would be 
securely tucked away in his car. We were told that his famous collec¬ 
tion at Cranach was brought together almost entirely in this fashion. 

Goering often came to Italy on small raids. It wqs a most ctnivcn- 
ient market-place, since he could get the millions of lire he needed for 
his purchases at the official exchange rate which was very favourable 
to the worthless mark. One day in Rome, he entered the Galleria San 
Giorgi and saw a huge, eigliteenth century bed with a canopy of 
liglit green lalfeta, decorated with garlands and small bouquets of 
light pink flow ers. It w as {lerfectly suited for a stage set for the Feld- 
marschallin in Rosenhavalicr^ and he fell in love witli it at once. 
Immediately he began dickering for it, but fortunately, Frau Emmy 
w as present and protested that the garlands and bouquets were most 
impractical because they could not be cleaned. Regretful, but 
obedient, he abandoned his project. 

His mania for acquiring art treasures w^as insatiable. Later on, 
during the w ar, w hen his powers were increased, he took his booty 
not (mly from private collections, but from the museums of other 
nations. In ihe early years of Nazism, it was still merely amusing to 
w atch his collecting antics. When he found something he wanted, he 
w ould pay goodly sums if he couldn’t somehow' or other manage to 
get it for nothing. He w^as especially anxious to get the famous 
‘Four Seasons’ Gobelin tapestries owned by our friend Mr. Loevy, 
the sovereign of antique dealers, who had a gallery in Venice. Since 
Germans w^re forbidden to buy from non-Aryan merchants, he 
could not bu^- them directly. In Germany, there would have been tu) 
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problem, since he could simply have taken ihem Irom a Jewish dealer 
without paying a penny. In Italy, however, before the racial decrees, 
he had to pay tor what he wanted. He finally sent one of* his agents lo 
negotiate the purchase, apparently believing that the tapestries 
w ould be purified by passing tlirough the hands of an intcrinediarv! 
1 believe diat the deal was never concluded! 

His taste for pomp bordered on the theatrical, and he w^as over¬ 
joyed, as I have said before, at being appointed superintendeni of tlie 
Opera House. As Prussian Minister-President, there came under liis 
jurisdiction, as well, the Staatstheater, the German counterpart of the 
Comedie Fran^aisc. As far as the opera was concerned, he earrusied 
its management to various good conductors, and all went w’eil. riie 
national theatre was a dilierent story. I’liere he appointed Gustav 
Gruendgens, a former member of Ma.\ Reinhardt’s company, to the 
directorship and asked him to enlist the best talent available. Know'- 
ing well on wdiich side his bread was buttered, Gruendgens acquired 
as his star Frau Emmy Sonnernann, better known as Ciocring’s lady 
love than as a competent actress. Her presence did not add to the glory 
of the theatre, but it did assure Gocring's undying goodwill. One 
Easter Goering gave a large party at Schorfheidc, liis country estate, 
to wdiich Gruendgens w^as invited. After lunch the guests were led 
into the garden for an ‘easter egg’ liunt; (.)nly this time the eggs w-ere 
far more wonderful than any hen could lay. Gruendgens four id his 
hidden in a thick clump of shrubbery—a long automobile, painted 
shiny red! 

With time, Goering underwent a considerable change in appear¬ 
ance, becoming most meticulous in toilette and dress. On the day 
following Hitler’s triumph he is supposed to have gone to his tailor 
and ordered fifty-tw'o suits, including several lounging costumes. 
One of them was described by a friend of mine, an antique dealer 
who used to be received by the General early in the morning. 'J’alkirig 
about pictures and tapestries was one of Goering's favourite pastimes 
and he fell he had to dress the part, that of a patron of the arts, a 
great prince of the Renaissance. Often he would w ear a gorgeous 
gowm of red velvet lined and trimmed wdth Russian sable, w'ith cas¬ 
cades of old Venetian lace at his breast and w^risis. I can imagine how- 
sorry he must have been that he could not wear it in public. 

In the spring of 1933, Goering had just begun to indulge his insane 
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passion for decorations. When H.M. Vittorio Emanuele invested liirn 
witli tlie Grand Cordon of San Maurizio and Lazzaro, he told my 
husband he wished to receive the order with proper ceremon}' and 
suggested tliat a dinner be given for him at our Embassy. He had 
already prepared a list of those he wished invited, and had cliosen the 
date, the n\enty-fifth of May. Everything would lu\'c gone oil 
beautifully, had the ceremonial division of the Italian Foreign Oiliee 
not forgotten tlie General’s measurements. Wltcn my husband hung 
the ribbon around his neck, the knot, instead of resting gracefully on 
his hip, disappeared into his armpit. He seemed to be quite insensible 
of tlie general suppressed amusement and appeared to be beside 
himself witli self-satisfaction. 

He was especially pleased that among the guests who witnessed his 
triumph was a lady who had been a former love of his. The lady in 
question told me in confidence that, when Gocring had been a young 
officer, he had asked for her hand in marriage. In refusing liim, she 
had used the excuse that she preferred dark men to fair ones. Within 
an hour Goering had returned with his hair dyed black! (I don’t 
believe a word of tliis story, but it is too good to keep to myself.) 

This evening Goering beamed upon everyone and expressed his 
satisfaction at his new proof of the king’s esteem. Regrettably, all his 
boasts about his friendship with the House of Savoy were true. He 
had access to the royal family, through the King’s son-in-law. Prince 
Philip of Hesse, nephew of the Kaiser and an ardent Nazi. The Prince 
managed to convince the King of the General’s goodwill. He w^as in 
a fortunate position to do so, enjoying as he did die love of his wife, 
die affection of his mother-in-lav' and the confidence of die King. 
There can be no doubt diat he played a large part in die conclusion 
of the Italo-Gcrman Alliance of 1939. 

On die same day that Goering received his decoration, he an¬ 
nounced that he had appointed Prince Philip to the presidency of the 
Province of Hesse and had allotted him a residence at Kassel, die 
provincial capital. Thus was he to be restored to die land of his 
origin. Goering expressed the hope that His Majesty the King of Italy 
would appreciate the honour granted to his son-in-law. In passing, he 
invited us both to die ceremony of the Prince’s inauguration in June. 

I left Berlin on the morning of die sevendi of June, 1934. Because 
my husband was obliged to stay in Berlin, for discussion of the Four 
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Power Pact, the privilege of enjoying tlie excursion and its attendant 
biilToonery fell solely upon me. Goering managed to change his 
clothes twice on the train between Berlin and Kassel. When he got 
on, lie changed into a costume especially designed for lounging on a 
train. A half-hour before we reached Kassel, he changed again into 
a uniform for tlic ceremony. 

During the trip, the Princess and I chatted together in the drawing¬ 
room of our private car, wliile Goering popped in and out calling our 
attention to the popular demonstrations that greeted him at every 
station. 'Fhere had been much publicity about the trip, at\d the train’s 
stops liad been well advertised. Nazism was still a novelty, and the 
people were anxious to catch a glimpse (jf the new celebrities. At one 
point Goering became S(j drunk with pleasure at his own popularity, 
that he took off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and rushed to the 
window to greet the peasants as a man of the people. When he came 
back, he had two poppies some admirer had handed him through the 
car window. His fat fingers, like so many manicured sausages, had 
not been made to hold flow'ers, and I was reminded of Heredia’s 
lines, *‘IJ elephant triomphal foule dcs primercrcs' 

After the ceremony at Kassel we retired to our liotcl for a little rest. 
I had just closed my eyes when I heard a commotion outside, and, 
leaning out, saw Goering on tlie balcony of his room throwing post¬ 
cards bearing liis own picture to a crowd of young people in the street 
bclowd When I told tlie Princess about this, she refused to believe 
that anyone could be so ingenuous. Poor fragile, charming, unfortun¬ 
ate Princess! She, wlio that day was so happy at witnessing licr 
husband’s installation, was fated to die alone in a hovel in j 945, atten¬ 
ded only by a kindliearted prostitute. Persons who have visited the 
scene of her death tell me that on a nearby tree-trunk is carved one 
word that expresses how' lonely and abandoned slie must have fell! 
That w^ord is "Italia* Goering who had been her friend when things 
were going w ell, could have helped her had he chosen, but after the 
eightli of September, 1943, when Italy surrendered to the Allies, it 
was dangerous to be even a friend of tlie Princess Mal'alda. 

I did not see Goering again until December of that same year when 
tlie Italian Secretary of State, Fulvio Suvich, paid a visit to Germany 
to return the visits leading Nazis had paid to Mussedini. Being a 
violent opponent of Nazi foreign policy, Suvich did not relish his 
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mission. He had always acted as a brake on Mussolini’s rasli impulses, 
and the Nazis knew it, but sw^allowing their displeasure they gave a 
dinner in his honour at Goering’s home. 

At dinner I was seated between Hitler and the host. The latter 
w^as in a dark mood, and to cheer him up, I asked about his pet lion, 
saying I hoped it would not put in an appearance. Looking with a )n- 
tempt tow'ard Suvich, he said he kept the lion caged when tliere were 
nervous people about. ‘At any rate,’ he added, ‘I can master him in 
case of danger.’ 

I turned to the neighbour on my right, and we spoke at length 
about opera in Vienna, agreeing that it was the best in the w orld. 
Hitler asked if I had ever heard Selma Kurz sing and added sorrow ¬ 
fully, ‘She w^as a Jewess, but she sang beautifully.” 

Since a military brass band played throughout the dinner, one had 
to shriek to make oneself heard. Consequently conxersation w'as 
strained. Furthermore the lights were glaringly bright and unshaded. 
When w^c left the table we were half deafened and half blinded. 

Suvich’s visit did not improve the atmosphere surrounding us in 
Berlin, because the Nazis, after a final conversation witli him in the 
presence of Baron von Ncurath and my husband at Goering’s villa, 
realized he intended to continue opposing German foreign policy to 
the limit. 

I next saw Gocring when wc went wdth others of the diplomatic 
corps to his estate on the Schorfheide to celebrate the completion 
of his project for stocking his forest w-ith rare animals. The drive 
from Berlin took about an hour, and as w'e approached the gates of 
the estate, we passed smartly uniformed forest guards stationed on 
either side of the road. We were asked for three in tlie afternoon, and 
of course, we w^ere prompt, as w ere all tlie other guests. All the mem¬ 
bers of the government, many other prominent Germans, and most 
of the diplomatic corps had been invited. Cars kept arriving, but 
the host was not there to greet us. 

At about a quarter to four, up ran thirty forest guards dressed in 
medieval hunting costumes, formed a circle and, lifting their trum¬ 
pets to their lips, sounded the Siegfried motif. Only then did Goering 
make his entrance. His boots, trousers and sash were of heavy grey 
leather; his shirt of grey flannel with bright purple stripes on tlie 
sleeves. In his hand he carried a leatlier cap and his fair hair w'as 
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intentionally in disorder, as though dishevelled by the wind. Greet¬ 
ing us without a word of apology for his tardiness, lie stepped to a 
microphone to address the people of the Reich. He told them iliat 
after gargantuan eiforts he had managed to collect many rare animals 
on his hunting grounds, thus enriching Germany’s ancestral forests. 
He was sure, he added, that the German people would rejoice in his 
acliievement. 

Stepping back from the microphone, he gestured towards a roped- 
off plot of grass nearby, where some bison cow's were peacefully 
grazing. Next to the plot was an iron cage in w^hich a huge bison bull 
paced back and forth. Walking over to the roped-olf section, Gv)er- 
ing said, ‘Ladit's and gentlemen, in a few minutes you will witness a 
unique disjilay of nature at work. In this cage is a powerful inale 
bison, an animal almost unheard of on the Continent. He was 
presented to me by Count Puechler and has just arrived from the 
forests of East Prussia. He will meet here, before your very eyes, the 
female of his species. Please be quiet and don’t be afraid.’ 

No one was afraid, only very much interested. After all, not every¬ 
one has the chance to w'itness love among the beasts in a primeval 
forest, (joeiing ordered the two guards standing at the door ot the 
cage to open it, and then addressed the bull himself. ‘Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible, I order you to leave the cage.’ The bison did not budge. There 
w as a slight litter from the audience. CJoering repeated Jiis order in a 
slightly louder voice, but Ivan still showed no inclination to obey. 
Finally the two guards entered tlie cage and prodded him with iron 
prongs, urging liim toward tJie door. By this time w e were all havijig 
difijculiy su|'‘j)ressing our desire to giggle. Slowly the bull approached 
tlic pasturing cows, snilfcd the air about them, then, scrutinizing 
us all, slowly lowered liis huge liead and lumbered back into the cage. 
At that the bonds of restraint broke and we all roared with laughter. 

Altliough disappointed at Ivan’s bcliaviour, Goering soon re¬ 
gained liis liigh spirits jis he prepared to guide us on a lour of his 
estate. To carry us, there were thirty small hunting turnouts, each 
drawn by two lu^rscs. When he shouted, ‘The Italian Ambassadress 
is requested to ride with me in the first carriage,’ I jumped in with 
alacrity, anxious to atone for my overly riotous hilarity at Ivatv. Our 
two splendid horses trotted at a fine pace, and Goering, who was 
driving diem, seeing my pale face, reassured me that if they were 
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going a bit too fast, it was only because tlial afternoon marked the 
first time they liad ever been in harness. I almost fainted! As we 
passed through the forest, we caught glimpses of some of tlie game. 
Goering had a right to be proud of his enchanting preserve. The 
following year, he informed me, he intended to hunt wild boar with a 
sword instead of a gun. This promise duly impressed me and greatly 
relieved me as to his future fate. 

Our tour over, we once more got into our cars to drive to his 
hunting lodge, Karinhall, the great hall of which was patterned after 
the house of tlic Hunding in the first act di Die Walkyrie. On our way 
to the Iiousc, he rushed on ahead of his guests and somehow managed 
to change his clothes before they arrived. He was at the gate to greet 
us, dressed in an emerald green costume, a lance in his hand and a 
silver horn hanging from a silver chain about his neck—Siegfried 
welcoming the diplomatic corps! 

Emmy was acting as hostess, and when Siegfried showed us 
througli die house, he was not in the least embarrassed to point out 
Emmy’s bedroom next to his. This, too, we swallowed mtli the rest. 
Emmy was a nice enough person, though totally uninteresting, and 
she owed her fortune to die fact that she bore a faint resemblance to 
Gocring’s first wife, the glorified Karin. In all fairness, I must state 
that as Gocring’s wife, she alw^ays tried to help those who were perse¬ 
cuted, especially if they w'ere ex-colleagues of hers in the theatre. 

Tlie last dme I saw Goering was in the Protestant Cathedral of 
Berlin, wdiere he was being married to Emmy, who was clad in white 
for the occasion and wore a wreath of orange blossoms as any young 
bride might have done. I watched the show' from die choir, and it was 
well worth seeing. On either side of die altar were rows of young 
birch trees alternated with beautiful rose trees. It was a symphony of 
spring, much too lovely for the stout, middle-aged couple. Hitler 
w'as Goering's best man, and die ceremony was conducted with die 
utmost solemnity. All important Nazis were present, and thirty 
thousand soldiers bordered the streets leading from the Church to 
Goering’s house. Everyone was eager to do something to contribute 
to the bridal couple’s happiness. The director of die zoo freed seven 
storks, and as the wedding party was on its way home, the birds flew 
back and forth over the city, much to the general hilarity. So goes 
love and poetry. 
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Goering, a shrewd business man, knew how to make even his 
marriage a lucrative enterprise. The state, tlie capital, tlie provinces, 
banks and industrial concerns all had to pay him tribute. Among the 
‘spontaneous’ wedding gifts he received were tw^o estates, a villa, 
three yachts, a forest of one thousand acres, diamonds for Emmy, a 
golden sword for himself, masterpieces of art, and above all, stocks, 
and shares, many of them. His marriage gave him the excuse for the 
biggest raid he ever made on his own country. His plunder, later, in 
France was beyond belief. In a sense, he was history’s worst brigand. 

Goering w^as not a wicked man; neither was he a kind one. He liked 
to play the part of Nero and a charming urchin both. His hidden 
desires were two, to be the founder of a new imperial dynasty and— 
to personify Siegfried! He knew perfectly well what was going on 
in the concentration camps, but personally lie bore no ill will towards 
the Jew^s. He was devoted to Hitler, and yet at tlie same time despised 
him, considering him an obstacle in the path of liis own rise to power. 
Once he told me, ‘The only ruler in Europe who can sleep tranquilly 
is Hitler, because I am his watchman.’ What he needed w'as to be 
constantly in the foreground, to be popular, feared, admired and 
applauded. 

★ 

Goebbels, on the other hand, was a completely evil man. '‘Dcr kleine 
Dohtor^ as lie was called, sincerely believed in the theory of Nordic 
superiority and in Germany’s mission to rule the world. He just as 
sincerely wdshed to blow up France and England and bum all the 
Jews alive. He himself once told me he had hated certain things from 
early childhood, priests and aristocrats, for instance. The Leitmotif of 
his life was hatred. 

The little doctor was a brilliant orator, and it was largely due to his 
talent for controlling public opinion that the German nation com¬ 
pletely surrendered to Nazism. It was the clubfooted little hyena who 
blew day and night on the flame of the pyre on wdiich all of Europe 
was to be burnt. 

Goebbels thought that Goering was dangerous to Nazism, and lie 
intrigued constantly to undermine Hitler’s trust in him. Until Goer- 
ing’s marriage, Magda Goebbels had been first lady of the Reich. 
When Emmy and Hermann were married, Magda had to yield her 
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place. Understandably this rankled, and little love was lost 
the two women. 

Magda was a great help to her husband in all his activities, es{)(\.. 
ally since the Fiilirer saw in her the incarnation of German beaiii\'. 
She really w-as pretty and the only leading Nazi woman who might 
have been considered chic. Although she w^as an orphan and had beeri 
brought up by a jew'ish family of the name ol Lacliman, she nonethe¬ 
less approved w holeheartedly of Germany’s anti-Semitic policy and 
did not lift a finger to protect even the people wdio had given her a 
home. Both she and her husband wxre atheists: Hitler was ilicir only 
god. 1 knew for a fact that their children were never baptised. 

Their union had been a real love match, or so Mrs. Goebbels told 
me. Hitler had been their ‘best man’ and had made her promise to 
have half a dozen children, a promise she solemnly kept. All of their 
children were lovely. However, Engelchen, as Magda called her lius- 
band, was notorious for his extra-marital escapades, his preference 
apparently being for mo\ ie stars. In public, though, Magda and 
Angelkins posed as being very much in love. They licld hands at 
parties and listened to lieder at concerts as though deliglited witli the 
songs and with each other. They lived in a small eightecntli century 
castle, surrounded by a huge park about an liour’s drive from Berlin. 
I w as told that during the last days of the war, when the Russians 
were nearing Berlin, a w'ell-known woman photographer was called 
by Magda Goebbels and asked to come out to tlieir estate to photo¬ 
graph her and her children. The fidlowing day, two limousines 
appeared for the young woman and her equipment, even though, as 
the photographer herself told me later, for months there had been 
absolutely no petrol to be had in Berlin, not even for hospital ambu¬ 
lances. When she arrived at the castle, Frau Goebbels received her 
w-ith a smile and asked her to look through her wardrobe to choose 
the dresses best suited for a photograph. After having passed 
through a seemingly endless series of silk-panelled rooms, she was 
confronted wdth a closet running the entire length of one room. 
There she saw a collection of lovely dresses and priceless fur coats 
simply unheard of during that period of the w^ar. Once dressed, Frau 
Goebbels posed, chatting gaily of her children, apparently com¬ 
pletely unaware of the disaster hanging over her. What embarrassed 
the photographer most w'as her order for six hundred prints to be sent 
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to her friends. On her drive back to Berlin, the photographer heard 
the distant thundering of Russian cannon. It was unbelievable that 
Frau Goebbels could have been consciously ignoring the situation. 
Perhaps her husband preferred to keep her in ignorance of it, as he 
did of his numerous infidelities. 

I lack sufficient command of English adequately to express my 
hatred and loatliing for Goebbels. The words of Queen Margaret to 
Richard 111 in tlic first act of Shakespeare's play more or less convey 
iny feelings. 


If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding tliosc that I can wish upon tliee, 

O! let them keep it till thy sins be ripe 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s peace . . . 

Thou elvisli-rnark’d abortive, rooting hog! 

TIiou tliat was scal’d in thy nativity 
The slave of nature and the son of hell 1 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

FAREWELL TO BERLIN 

None of the Nazis could really be trusted. All party members, 
merely by virtue of their affiliation with the movement, could be sus¬ 
pect of something unclean. Pliysically, they were indistinguishable 
from other human beings, notwithstanding Hollywood to the con¬ 
trary. What was remarkable was tlie effect they created; it was incon¬ 
ceivable that such a relatively small number of seemingly ordinary 
persons \\'as able to bring disaster and tragedy to so much of 
humanity. 

Perhaps the most reprehensible of all was Heinrich Himmler, the 
executioner, before whom the whole nation, even the most powerful 
of the Nazis, quaked with fear. We all know which of the Nazi 
achievements can be laid to him. His death w'as far too mild a punish¬ 
ment for his crimes, but then no punishment could repay millions of 
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murders. The important thing is tliat society was rid of him. Since 
he avoided the diplomatic corps as much as possible, few of us ever 
met \um. He was my partner once at dinner at the house of Finance 
Minister Funk, and we met casually a few times thereafter. Perhaps it 
was because 1 knew he was the head of the SS that he aroused such 
aversion in me, or perhaps ii was, as 1 choose to believe, that there 
v\'as somciiiiiig innafcly despicable* about him. He was resen cd and 
courteous; his expression seldom clvingedy but behind that cold 
fli^ade there lived a monster. It could he seen in his small, wicked 
eyeSf niovinp; about constantly behind their spectacles as tliough in 
search of ne\v \ icrims. 

During dinner t)ur conversnti<.-»n turned towards j)amiing, and he 
told me how much he admired tlie Flemish painter, Hieronymus 
BoseVv. l\e mvist \\ave taken special delight in contemplating Bosch’s 
monsters, \\a\? \iuman, hall beast, born in the imagination of 
one ^\\o apparently fell that in th.c depths of human consciousness 
the monstrous and the normal are one. Not only was Himmler’s 
attention captivated by these pictures; he seems to have been inspired 
hy tliern. 

His mind must have been functioning consfantly for him to have 
dreamed up so many means of indicting pain. We cannot forget the 
shrieks of the millions who died, but let us remember as well the men¬ 
tal tortures (tf those other rnilliuiis w/io hud to go on living, while 
draw ing c\ cry breath in fear of fulling into his bands; nor let us forget 
thijse forced to look on helplessly wliile tlieir dear ones suffered in 
concentration camps. e must remetnher the Dachaus and Ausch- 
Vrtxes of ihe mind as well as the torture camps of the tlesh, and we 
must never, never forgive. 

The Nava persecutions were based in great part on the racial theory 
as formulated by Alfred Rosenberg in his fat volume, Tbe Myth of 
the Twentieth Century. This conglomeration of misinformation, in¬ 
vented facts and misinterpretation of history is a denial of religion 
and a calumny of all moral values. It deliberately ignores the views of 
modem science on race and twists all of history into a glorification of 
the German nation. I knew Rosenberg quite well, and not by the 
farthest stretch of the imagination could be have been considered 
sincere. Impostor that he was, he impudently posed as an evangelist, 
but even in that pose he was colourless, boring, timid and confused. 
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He was so pompous that even carrying on a conversation with him 
was difficult. Dr. HanfstaengeJ, who disliked him intensely, was right 
in saying, ‘Rosenberg is about as attractive as a wet raincoat. ’ So he 
was. 

Hant'stacngel, known to all as ‘Putzi,’ should be a chapter in him¬ 
self, for he was the onlv important Nazi with a sense of humour. Vevv 
tall, a droll face, Ik* was amusinG; company. was too easy to 
forget IK! u'cz.v a Nazi and could not be trusted, eliaviu or no c\\arm. 
All in all, he was my pel Nazi, and \\e had great fun together untW the 
autumn ot 19*314, when he was ordered to avoid ns. 

llanfstaengel was one ol two eWddren of a welA-known newspaper 
editt;r in Munich. \\\:^ sister Erua was a good friend of Hiller"and 
had considerable inlliicncc witii the 1* tihrer as well as witli him. The 
family belonged to the intcllccnul elite of the Bavarian capitai and 
they sent Ernst to Harvard. HanfstaengeJ hiimeJf told me that after the 
German defeat in icp8 he had been discouraged by conditions in his 
natit'c land and had held no hope for Germany’s reco\crv until he 
had heard one of Hitler’s early specclies in Munich. At that time, the 
hiilirer^s harangues were not as yei applauded bv thousands, and 
Putzi had cried out at the end ol the speech, hicr isi dcin 

Ar^t! (Germany, liere is yciur Doctor\y Vrom drat momenl on, \ie 
had been one ot Hitler's most laidiftd foWowers, not otdy d\at but 
a Iricnd as well, one ot the inner c\rc\e who kept t\u! Yuluer comp'any 
du rmg his long nights ^>1 insomnia. Putzi used ic' tell him amusing 
liiile su>ries and play liie piano U t sovulie his nerves w lsen tliev were 
ovcTM roiigiit, as was so edten the case. But tliat was onlv a parr of his 
duties. He specialized in elderly yinglo-Saxon ladies who cauw to 
Berlin lor t isits. If he did nc»f know them already through his ac¬ 
quaintances abroad, he struck up their friendship upon their arrival. 
Either these ladies were easy to convince of the greatness of Nazism 
and tlic Fiilirer, or Putzi tt^as especiallv persuasive. He actually 
recruited a number of such friends for the Third Reich, and while his 
work may not have been all sheer pleasure, it was useful and patriotic. 

The execution of Roelirn gave him a bad shock, for the General 
had been his close friend, although he had not approved of Roehm’s 
way of admiring male beauty. After the putsch, he began to realize 
tliat Nazism, alter all, was not quite what he had expected it to be, 
but he continued to support it nonctlicless, always hoping for an 
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improvement. Having decided to attempt to allay indignation in 
America over the Koelim incident, he sailed for the States to persuade 
the American public that tlie purge had been necessary. He tt)()k M idi 
him a bronze bust of von Hindenburg, intended as a gilt lor Harvard 
University. His mission was a complete failure. No paper published 
his articles; liis audiences were antagonistic, even derisive, and worst 
of all, Harvard refused the bust. He returned to Germany, somewhat 
chastened, it is true, but still adhering to the party. Goebbels, who 
had always detested him, now came to suspect him of a lack of enthu¬ 
siasm for the cause and accordingly it was decided that he should be 
liquidated. The plan was to thrown him out of an airplane, but in the 
best melodramatic tradition, the plane made a forced landing before 
tlie job could be done and clever Putzi managed to run off. After this 
escape he made his w ay to England. It was then 1937. 

I have alw'ays questioned the sincerity of his criticism oi the very 
leaders he once praised so unreservedly. To give him the benefit ot the 
doubt, lie may have been partially sincere. In any event, both my 
husband and I liked him enough to regret that he had ever been a 
Nazi. 

It w^as only during the last year of our stay in Berlin that Ribben- 
trop began to rise to the point where he w^as considered as Baron von 
Neurath’s successor in the Foreign Office. He was one ot the more 
amusing of the Nazis, albeit unwittingly. He could never open his 
mouth witliout putting his foot in it. He had all the physical and men¬ 
tal attributes of a travelling salesman, and it w as characteristic of the 
Nazis that they chose him to direct the Reich’s fi^rcign policy. I 
choked on my food when, at the dinner given by Hitler for the diplo¬ 
matic corps in February, 1935, the Fiihrer himself told me^ ‘Ribben- 
trop is three times the genius Bismarck was.’ Hearing this appraisal ol 
tliat empty-headed, conceited nincompoop made me gasp. 7 ’hat 
Hitler meant it seriously was proved by his (Ribbentrop’s) appoint¬ 
ment as the Reich’s Ambassador in London. He had been there only a 
short time when he was recalled to succeed Neurath in the Foreign 
Office. I'he rest is history. 

Frau von Ribbentrop w^as the epitome of the arrogant, extremely 
ambitious Nazi woman. The fact that she considered her husband a 
great <Uplomat proved that she was not so intelligent as she was 
thought to be. Her manners with the wives of her husband’s subor- 
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dinares were, to say the least, bewildering; she treated them as her 
inaid^. When Hiller came to Italy on an official visit witli Ribbenirup 
and others, accompanied by their wives, the women were to be 
received by Queen Elena, and I heard PVau von Ribbentrop’s last 
minute instructions to her retinue. She said, ‘Under no circumstances 
will you curtsey to the Queen. A German woman does not bow/’ 
And they didn’t. 

It was common knowledge in Berlin that in pre-Nazi times the 
Ribbentrops had been friendly with many wealthy and socially 
prominent Jewish families, even accepting tlieir hospitality, some¬ 
times for months at a time, on the French Riviera. Incidentally this 
kindness had been pro\ idential for the Ribbentrops, wlio in those 
days had been of very modest means indeed. 

An olt-repeated and well-substantiated story about Ribbenirop is 
that when he was presented to llie King t)f England at tlie Court of St. 
James, he raised his hand and said ‘lleil Hitler.’ Not so many know, 
however, tlrat whenever Frau von Ribbenirop oliered her breast to 
lier infant in company at home, she also wliispcred a tender ‘Ileil Hit¬ 
ler’ in his car. At her teas she made a great play of having the baby 
brought in to be fed so that she could run through the ritual before 
the goggling eyes of her guests. The impression it must have made in 
Lrm(U>n can t>nly be in^agined. 

In speaking of this period, it w'ould be impossible to avoid mention 
of Von Meissner, who, although he did not actually belong to the 
period, spiritually had a very important role to play in the general 
scheme of things. He had been Secretary of State of the Presidency in 
tlie Second Reich, ever since the term of the Socialist President, 
Ebert, in 1920, and he continued to hold tliis office until Germany’s 
defeat in 1945. He had been important because lie had influence with 
von Hindenburg, and it is generally suspected that he had a hand in 
the mysterious business of the Marshal’s testament. It was generally 
known in higher official circles that von Hindenburg’s original will 
liad been tampered w ith so that it might be politically useful to the 
Fiihrcr. No such move could have been made without Herr von 
Meisner’s knowdedge. Hitler may liave kept him out of gratitude or 
to keep his mouth shut. I think that he had more influence with the 
Nazis than generally supposed. He w-as clever enough to remain 
alw ays in the background and w on the nickname of Eminence Grise, 
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In spite of lack of sympatliy for the von Meissner couple, 1 owe 
them a pleasant memory. In April 1934, just a few months before 
President von Hindenburg’s death, tliey asked us to dinner. I sal on 
tlie right of the old gentleman, and, as always, he made one forget his 
eighty-four years with his incessant talk aimed alw'ays at amusing 
those around him. Before each of us, as at all fashionable German 
dinners, were eight wine glasses, each of a did'erent shape, Eight dil- 
lerent wines were served, and it w'as a pleasure to sec hoAv he enjoyed 
tliem all and identilied each by its taste and colour. I congratulated 
him on his know ledge and he replied, looking at me sadly, Va, but I 
am not allow ed more than one glass of each.’ I hope I can drink as 
much at eighty! 

Hie most boring member of Hitler’s entourage w as Hess. He w as 
painfully dull. For liours he would sit motionless, his lips pressed 
together, his chin cupped in his hands and a faraw ay look in liis eyes. 
He liad not the slightest idea how' to bdiaxe with people. He w'as 
alw ays one (d the staunchest of all Nazis, one who would have died 
willingly for the Fiilirer at any lime. He w as one of those w arped 
mentalities w ho w-ere sincerely unaware that the rest ol the world 
existed, believing firmly that the only aim of Creation was a Nazi 
Germany. Always unkempt and unwashed, lie frightened me, giving 
me the impression he would jump at my throat at a moment’s notice. 
There was something abnormal about him, but I have been of the 
opinion that his madness after his fliglit to England was feigned. 

It would be impossible to speak of this period without a w^ord 
about Hjalrnar Schacht, one of tlie most outstanding men c)f con¬ 
temporary Germany. It is unfair to look upon him merely as anotlier 
of tlie insane Nazis. He w as one of those rare financial w^izards w'ho 
consider economics a game to be played with. He seemed to me 
neiilier Nazi, nor anti-Nazi. He was not the sort of man wJiose beliefs 
can be neatly labelled; yet he w^as a power to be reckoned with. He 
managed successfully to keep the entire economy of the Reich in bal¬ 
ance. His genius seemed unlimited. He was amjtJier of those who did 
not bother to speak or smile at social gatherings, but not because he 
was ill-behaved. He was just naturally aloof and always preoccupied 
with his abstract problems. In appearance he w^as rather like the king¬ 
pin in a skittles game. His ratlier small liead rested on a very long 
neck and his stiff, w hite collar seemed to hold it erect. He was neither 
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ugly, nor Iianclsomc; neiilier unpleasant, nor charming. Me was 
Schacht. 

As the reader will liave gathered, the society we moved in in Berlin 
was neither exliilarating nor tascinating. True, in our tlirce years* 
stay, we had mack* a iew real iriends, but when at last, in May 1935, 
we learned that we were to be transferred tc; Paris, I drew a deep 
breath oi relieh We felt we really deserved our reward. Never was 
packing accomplished more enthusiastically. 

As the day ol our departure approached, I tried to make a mental 
inventory ot my friends. They were few. One of the truest was Pro¬ 
fessor Sauerbruch, the w orld-rcnowned surgeon. He belongs to that 
exclusive fellowship of persons who breathe a rarified atmospiiere 
charged with excitement by their own dynamic personality. His 
whole being was a concentration of will and energy. Undisputed 
master of liis profession, he was tall, handsome, and kind as well. 
He could be gay or grave, as the occasion demanded. Being a 
great humattist. Professor Sauerbruch must liave sulTered cruelly 
under the Nazi regime. It must have been humiliating for him to 
know that his fellow’ doctors had fallen so low they would refuse 
medical assistance to non-Aryan patients. I can imagine his indigna¬ 
tion when he learned of the vivisections performed on helpless pris¬ 
oners. There v\ere other things, besides liis personal beliefs, that 
made his position a dangerous one from tlic first days of Nazism. 
First of all, Dr. HanfstaengePs sister Enia was in love with him and 
had consequently remained insensible to Hitler’s attentions in the 
early Municli days. To be the successful rival of the Fiihrer was not 
an enviable position. Then, too, Goebbcls hated him as a sordid 
gnome hates the shining light, as the diseased hale the hcaltliy. That, 
of course, did not prevent his calling the great specialist lo his wife’s 
bedside when she had been in a bad automobile accident. Altliougli 
Frau Goebbels recovered in record time, after the Professor’s treat¬ 
ment, the latter never received so much as a penny or a word of 
thanks for his services. If Sauerbruch had not been a scientist of such 
universal repute, he, too, would probably have been the victim of an 
‘accident.’ As it was, he managed to continue his work without 
betraying the principles for which he lived. If events do not permit us 
to meet again, I hope he will remember us witli tlie same affectiou w e 
feel towards him and felt on ilie day w^e said good-bye. 
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Anotlier German whom I grew to admire was Herr von Biilow, 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. He was tacituni, but clistiu- 
guishecl, culti\ ated, kind tind a gentleman to the core. He was con¬ 
vinced that Germany by right should have hegentony o\ er hum )pf. 
To censure him for this belief would be to censure him, after all, 
simply for being a German, and actually few other Germans were as 
conscious as he of the rights of other nations or had as great respect 
for them. His political conscience w'as clear; he was sincere in his 
desire for European co-operation. 

His pri\ate life was as dignified as his public one. He led a reiirecl 
existence in a small, quiet apartment, surrounded by books and a few 
close triends. He gave small dinner parties, never for more than eight 
persons, at w Inch nut only were the food and wine choice, hut the 
conversation a rare delight. I do not think he saw much of the Fiihrer 
either in his official capacity or as a private citizen, and 1 am sure he 
w as more than a little ashamed of the moral turpitude into which his 
country had fallen. He must have been hopelessly discouraged to sec 
the aflairs ol his nation guided by such blundering amateurs as the 
Nazis were in foreign policy, and I don’t doubt that he yielded w il¬ 
lingly to the escape that death offered him. With his passing in 1936, 
ol natural causes, one of the last nobly patriotic Germans disappeared. 

Another great German who died less peacefully was the Mayor of 
Leipzig, Dr. Goerdeler. Although he was not one of our close friends, 
each tinte we met he made a tremendous impression on us, and w hen 
we left w e carried with us the consolation that il anj one could avert 
the impending disaster Germany was bringing on herself, perhaps it 
•was he. Future historians may well single him out as the great hero of 
the resistance to Nazism. We first met him in his own city, Leipzig, 
the centre of German intellectual effort. People lioped he W'ould suc¬ 
ceed Hindenburg upon the death of tliat aged gentleman, but as we 
know, the Nazis seized power while Hindenburg still lived. For a 
time Dr. Goerdeler remained in office, but since he never hid his 
opinion and always spoke openly with great courage, he was finally 
forced to resi^. I w as not surprised to hear that the 1944 bomb plot 
on Hitler’s life had been organized by him. He ended his life on the 
gallows, but his name will live in history as a great man who died 
to show' the w'orld that being a German does not mean being a Nazi. 

To leave t!ie official w'orld, another dear friend of ours, a former 
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diplomat and one oi' the cleverest men I ever met, Fred Horstmann, 
provided one of the brighter spots in our existence. He and his char¬ 
ming wife, Lali, maintained almost the only house in Berlin wlierc 
one might find old-fashioned hospitality. For everyone it was like an 
oasis in a desert of dullness. Situated in the lovely Tiergarten, their 
home was full of treasures of eighteenth century art. Herr Horstmann 
was a connoisseur of that epoch, and each time wc were asked to din¬ 
ner, we ate from a diflerent set of rare cliina, veritable museum pieces. 
Much of his collection had formerly been in the posse^^>ion of August 
the Strong, King of Poland, who has never been surpassed in liis taste 
for pleasing display. The flower arrangements on his table were tilings 
of beauty; the food delicious, and the company was the sort of young, 
scvcalled society people tliai one finds very much the same all o\er 
the world. Many of the very good-looking young men who used to 
frequent their liouse disappeared in the war, some of then disap¬ 
peared later, for they were involved in the last conspiracy against 
Hiller’s life in 1944. There was one very handsome young man who 
used to attract general attention at tJjese gatliering^, by \ irtue of liis 
grave charm and distinguished manner, unusual in someone so 
young. He was Bernhard von Lippe, w ho later became Prince of 
llolland, husband of ^ueen Juliana. 

'Hie Horstrnann’s mode of living was their way of protesting 
against the new' regime. The Nazis frenvned upon luxurious living b\- 
the aristocrats of the old Germany, and the Horstmann's continual 
receptions, luncheons and dinners, all in the grand manner of the 
Frencli Dix-Huitieme, did not endear them to the Nazis. In the only 
w'ay they could, they show'cd the Nazis what Germany had once 
been. In doing so, tliey acted valiantly, without the least concern for 
the consecjuences. Freddie and I had been very close friends, hut our 
farew'clls w'erc not sad ones, since I knew' that 1 would meet him 
again in Paris, a city to wdiich he belonged much more than to Berlin. 

What happened to them during the war and alter tlie surrender 
was both interesting and pathetic, \^1ien their tow'ii house was 
bombed, they moved to their country estate. When the country 
house w as bombed, they moved into the stables. At each move they 
salvaged as mucli as they could ol their exquisite possessicMis. I have 
been told that they continued living in the stables much as they had in 
happier days in Berlin. They still ate oil priceless china and moved 
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about rooms furiiislied witli priceless eighteenth century pieces. 
When the Russians approached Berlin Freddie realized it vas tlic 
end. They gave one last dinner, inviting all their old friends, who had 
also sought refuge in tlie country. Everytliing was conducted w itli 
the utmost correctness, as though tlie Russian artillery could not be 
heard. After a delicious dinner served in the stable, on a snow-white 
table, laden with fine siK er and crystal, die host and hostess set olfat 
dawn, suitcase in hand, on the road of refugees, fleeing from the 
Russian army. 

Our farew ell luncliecai at Baron von Neurath’s home w'as really tiie 
pleasantest moment in what amounted to three dismal years in Nazi 
Germany. 1 went there humming an air from Manon Lcscaut^ 
Paris^ nous irons tout Ics deux a Paris,* and sat betw'cen our !i* >st and 
Herr von Billow, botli ol wJiom wliisperecl t(» me, ‘l^lease try to sliow 
a little cvmcern at leaving us.’ 1 could not help replying, ‘I simidy 
can’t!' 

They drank our health and presented us with the ciistomarv fare¬ 
well gift. It was an antique silver cup, made bv Niimherg craltsmen. I 
am told it is very beautiful, but to me it can never he a source of 
pleasure. On its base is engraved: 'To Vittcirio Cerruti, Italian Am¬ 
bassador, the Go\ cmrnent of the 'hhird Reich.’ Tlie cup is still liere, 
but where are the donors and where is the Tlxird Reich.^ 

On the evening of our actual departure, the thirteenth of August, 
1935, the station was ertiwded witli numerous acquaintances w'hcj had 
come to see us ofl’. I felt as though I were receiving guests for the last 
time in Berlin and was overjoyed at the thought. Accompanied by 
kind w^ords and w'onderfiil bouquets of flowers, wx* boarded the train, 
and as we leaned out of our compartment to wave a last farewell, 
realized that not a single member of the Nazi Party was present. Later 
we learned that Hitler had issued special orders that no party member 
should appear. With this last, futile gesture, he wished to show his 
hatred for us. Actually, it was the nicest parting gift he could have 
given us and open proof that our mission in Berlin had been a com¬ 
plete success. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


DEJEUNERS, DINERS 
RECEPTIONS 

ON the day in May, 1935^ when the news ol our transfer from Berlin 
to Paris arrived, my liusband had a talk with tMie of the most impor¬ 
tant members of our househuld, Lakatos, the cook. Lakatos, a Hun¬ 
garian x\ho had worked for Admiral Hc»rthv for ten years bclore 
coming to us, was a perfectionist in his profession as well as an abso¬ 
lutely honest man. It was a pleasure to discuss culinary art wiili liim. 
Needless to say, we were anxious for him to accompany us to l^aris, 
and our wishes were fultilled. Standing Ixdore my husband in liis 
spotless white suit, his eyes gleaming with pleasure, Lakatos said, ‘1 
shall be delighted to come to Paris with you, Mr. Ambassador. It is 
the city w here I really feel c/icj rnoL' 

It was the same wiili us. We knew Paris well and had always felt 
completely at home there. My husband was pleased in his usual calm 
way witli his assignment, w'liile I, in my volatile iashion, exulted 
with jov. '1 here arc only two cities to which I feel bound ck)sely as to 
old friends; one is Venice; the other is Paris. Perhaps 1 feel this w^ay 
because I have been acquainted with them biuh since I w^as very 
young. We have sliared many secrets, Venice, Paris and I, secrets 
none of us shall ever divailge. 

Both cities have the faculty for receixing visitors happily and xvel- 
comingly, but there is a basic and subtle dilferencc between them. 
Venice encourages one to be lyrically gay or passionately sad; she 
cnj(jys open manifestations of feeling. Paris, on the other hand, does 
not allow excessive emotion to spoil the beautiful face of happiness 
nor mar the serene countenance of resignation. She does not permit 
exaggerations. 

Paris is the heaven c>f beautiful women, and even those less lavislily 
endowed by nature find succour there. Under licr tutelage, tliey ac¬ 
quire a certain Icnxdincss, a certain cAic that only she can give. Not 
only is she a heaven of beauty, but of suffering as wxdl. She will take 
into her sheltering arms tlie grief-stricken, the disillusioned, the dcs- 
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pairing, and sootlie tlicin witli her age-old wisdom bom of sharing 
the confidences of millions of ages past. She will show them gay, 
amusing sides of life and pro\'ide them witli new distractions, new 
ideas, and last, but not least, new clothes and liats. 

The path one must follow with her is narrowly defined. The new¬ 
comer must be careful to emulate her example of dignified restraint. 
If he cither vaunts his new-found happiness to(j loudly or persists too 
long in sorrow, she w'ill lose patience, turn her back, and leave her 
disciple alone. She is a kind friends but a severe and exacting one as 
well. 

I was enchanted at the thought of seeing Paris again, this lime 
without having to count the days and hours I might spend ’^ ith her. 
In the seclusicm of my compartment on the train. I let nn self reflect 
nostalgically of the days I had passed there. I liked to imagine Paris 
\\ ould approve of my return as the wife of the Italian Ambassador, 
since I had first gone there as a relatively penniless girl to study 
drama. I remember ha\ ing stood next to my mother on the steps of 
the Opera House, looking down tlje Avenue de TOpera. It was a 
June night; the lights of the city had just come on, and die tralTic and 
movement of tlie people had been tremendously exciting. I looked 
brcadilessly about me, my eyes (.»pen wide at the scene. My dress was 
a simple, white frcjck, cleaned I know not how many times, and rny 
shoes were so worn I was embarrassed K) wear them. My only orna¬ 
ments were my extreme youth and my eager enthusiasm for life. 
Many years have passed since then, but not one liad passed \s'itliout 
my liaving returned at least once to my beloved Paris. 

Knowing the law of Paris, that one who wants to get along with 
lier must submit to her rigorous discipline, and knowing that the 
rules V ould be no less sc\'ere for tlie wife of an ambassad(.)r than they 
had been for a young actress, I was a bit afraid. My fears were need¬ 
less; I w^as graciously received. As always, l^aris was more than kind 
to me. 

★ 

Before w'e left Rome, my husband l)ad bccti asked to deal w'itli the 
problem of Embassy quarters, cither to renovate the previous resi¬ 
dence, the liisT(»ric palace in the Rue de Varennes, or find a new one. 
On our arrival w e disco\ ered that the old Embassy was literally unin¬ 
habitable. While plans for its modernization were being drawm up— 



after ir wa^ foiind, I told a group ol'eldcrly ladies about it, :md otie < >t' 
them t'.\i'laitntd oxcitedlv: ‘I kmm' ^\llOSt’ it was! It belonged i(t fhe 
dear nioilier of Baroness Avezzana, who was such a good (riend of 
mine. Fancy her having been so careless as to have left her leg behind 
at the Embassy!’ Baron Romano Avezzana had been Italy’s Ambas¬ 
sador to France twenty years before. 

Altliough we were not actually living in the Embassy, we did re¬ 
ceive there for a short tim.e, but used only the ground floor, those that 
opened upon the big, neglected garden. Although it would lia\c been 
very incon\ ctucnt to live there permanently, 1 did enjoy the historical 
aimosplicre of the palace. Ir was, after all, the famous 1 lotel Callifet, 
originally the home of Barras. The story goes that it w'as in the small, 
triangular boudoir at the end of the row of reception rooms that 
Napoleon first kissed Madame Beuharnais’ hands. The building had 
later been used as headquarters for die Foreign Oflice under Talley¬ 
rand. That alone woidd ha\c been enough tf) make me \\anr to 
continue li\ing there, but ^ve soon realized iliat if wtmld be more 
practical to find a new' building. 

Since it was impossible to find a suitable one immediately, we had 
to make other arrangements temporarily. With the help ot friends, 
V e found and rented die house of Count Antoine Sala and his Ameri¬ 
can wife Laura, the Hotel de Mousticr on the Rue de Lille. Nowhere 
in the world have I found perfection such as that Antoine de Sala had 
created in his kivcly house. Uniquely situated with a garden on the 
Seine, the house itself was noted for its beautiful eighteenth-century 
W'ainscotting. It had been furnished by a connoisseur not only of 
French furniture, but of art in general. Living there was like living in 
a small museum without the usual oppressiveness of such places. 
None of the rooms wa' overcrowded, and the exquisite o^ets d*art 
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ihat were everywhere were not dead diiiigs, but played their part in 
uuj daily routine. I’he Count often came to dine with us or cliat with 
me, and 1 always considered him among my dearest friends, this hand¬ 
some, witty man with the poisonous tongue, the Frencitest of all 
French men. 

'Flic house had once belonged to the Duchess of Tcjurzcl, who had 
been la Gouvernante des Enfants de France^ the tide given tlic woman 
placed in charge of the education of the King's children. Madame de 
T<.)Uizel liad been worthy in every way of her task, and she nor 
only die sympathetic adviser of tJie children oi’Luuis XVi and Marie 
Antoinette, but a true friend of the lovely Queen as well. 

The jewel ol a boudoir in the Sala house evoked the cieiiginful at¬ 
mosphere oi that epocii. It was notliing but a liny a )riUT having a fine 
\\ainsci.)tiing painted with dowers and, as iiirnisimigs, only a soft 
ccaich covered in rnoon-colourcd satin, a beau,if:.!] French secrcLaire, 
and two or three jade pieces. I liked to diink that the unfortnriate 
Queen, surrounded by mistrust as she w as, might ha'ce enjoyed a few' 
undisturlu'd moments there with her friend the Duchess. In her last 
trying l\ours, the Queen remembered her faithful friend and etmsig- 
ned her lapdog to her care. It was later buried in the garden under a 
smali, wliite stone w hich is still there to this day, a mute testimony 
It) the aiiecti< n the two women bore fur each other. 

'I he w hole house was full of historical memories. The big rug in 
the firawing-roorn, a marvellous specimen of Savonnerie craftsman- 
siii|), had formerly graced the Royal Chapel at Versailles. 'Fhe 
deliglillul terra-cotta ligurine under a glass case in my bedroom, a 
statuetie about twenty-five inches high, clone by Clodion, one of the 
greatest T rench sculptors of tlie eigliteentli century, was a figure of 
Marie Antoinette in the full splendour of her youtliful beauty, sitting 
on a dulpliin, bare to the waist, with the Daupliin in her arms and a 
radiiint expression of maternal pride on her face. It w-as not only a 
masterpiece, but a document of the mentality of the poor, frivolous 
Queen who paid lor her thougiulessness w ith her life. Although there 
W'as nothing indecent about the ligurine, I will always rcineuiber the 
comment of a friend of mine, Francis de Croisset, the playwright, 
w'ho, alluding ti» the French Revolution, exclaimed, ‘How marvel¬ 
lous! This explains everytliing.’ 

Because tlie dining-room in tlie Sala house was relatively small for 
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an Embassy, accommodatini; no more than twenty-four at table, our 
dinner parties took on a somewhat more intimate character than they 
would Jia\’e done in tlie usual liugc official banquet halls. In tliis 
atmosphere conversation was free and informal, and indeed it was 
partly owing to the limited seating capacity that I soon made real 
friends of many of those who came to dine with us. 

Vi e cnterrairied constantly, a pastime it is impossible to tire of in 
Paris, where society is so charming, so intelligent, so amusing that 
each meal becomes a pleasure and cacli reception an event. While our 
guests may }ia\ e been tlatrering us wlien saying tliat our parties were 
^charmani and '‘dclicieux\ on one point at least I was sure of tlieir 
sincerity: that was our table. ’I'o the Frencli food is sacred and must 
be dealt w ith properly. Thanks to our excellent clief, I w-as able to 
offer their experienced palates old and new culinary deliglits. Vl'e 
always tried to include at least one Italian or one Hungarian dish on 
each menu. Lakatos, the co(>k, wasnot only superb, but indefatigable. 
I think the happiest day of his life was when he w as chosen tc) make a 
speech at the annual banquet of Parisian chefs, on behalf of all the 
foreign cooks working in Paris. Each of tliem had prepared one dish 
for the banquet, and liis canard a Vorange had been judged superior to 
that of the famous restaurant, Le Tour d’Argenr. He returned frt)m 
the banquet sliglitly unsteadv, but covered wirli glory, full of 
inspiration to surpass even liimself. As a result, our luncheons and 
dinners soon became famous. 

Our guests W'crc not only those figures of official life that frequent 
any embassy, but authors, artists, journalists and musicians as w’cli. 
Tlieir company was delightful, especially when combined with that 
of politicians, statesman and diplomats. Since I am an enthusiastic 
hostess, we had a constant round of parties at our house. Opening my 
Paris guest-book at random, I find on any page the names of so many 
illustrious and celebrated persons dial it fills rne with delight simply 
to remember the moments I Jiavc passed with them. 

The Count and Countess de Chambrun stand out even in that dis¬ 
tinguished company. The Count, an historian as well as a diplomat, 
has just recently been unanimously elected to the French Academy. 
In the course of his career he had served as chief of the French 
Embassies in Constantinople and in Rome. Whether or not by acci¬ 
dent, relations between France and Italy had never been more cordial 
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than when he had been Ambassador in Rome. While he and tlie 
Countess l iad been tlierc, the doors ol’the most beautii’ul palace of the 
world, the Palazzo Farnese, liad been eonsiantly open for festivities, 
at which tlic Count and C^ountess had presided, representing the 
greatness of France and tlte charm of l^aris. 

Madame de Chambrim is the typical da lettres^ full of wit 

and gaiety, ller historical essays, for the most part about great 
women ol history, are personal and interesting. As a couple, Cliarles 
and Mary, as they were known to their friends, were uiitcpic. They 
would take a special delight in astimnding those about them with 
their brilliaut repartee, and in so doing would be quite carried away 
by their ow-n w it. They were our good I’riencls in Paris and remained 
so iliroLighoui all the trying events that lollowed. 

Monsieur Palcologuc, also a dear friend of ours, had been an Am¬ 
bassador and w as a member of the Frencli Academv, like tlie Count 
de Cliambrun. He, too, was the author of many \olumcs of history, 
his special interest being Czarisi Russian for he had been a personal 
triend ol the late Czar. Although he often came to our parties, my 
clearest memory (.)t him is at a luncheon attended by Ugf) Ojetti, the 
renowned Italian art critic, and Monsieur Paul Valery. It was the first 
time Monsieur Valery had come to our liousc, and 1 was botli excited 
and nervous. But when he arrived, all my nervousness vanished. His 
eyes were wonder!Lilly IxMievuleni and his body was so frail it 
seemed about to break. Monsieur de Margcrie, w lio had been French 
Ambassador to Germany lor many years, w as our fourtli guest, and I 
felt as iliougli I w'cre entertaining the Big Four. The small talk was 
unusually enthralling; it touched upon so many subjects. They bad 
all, as young diplomats, known D’Annunzio in the salons of Paris at 
a time w hen he had been the idol of the ladies and liad considcTed lo\ e 
an art, and they told many stories of liis youtli. My husband told 
them a new story he liad heard a few davs previously from the Coun¬ 
tess of Grefl'hule. It had been in the (iountess' salon that D’Annun¬ 
zio had made his appearance in French society. When wc tirst met her 
in 1936, slie was well over seventy, but still attractive, and it was easy 
to understand the fascination she had exercised over her contempor¬ 
aries. She usually appeared surrounded in clouds of tulle. The delicate 
oval of her face, the beautiful eyes, the golden voice, all these re¬ 
mained. After she had launched D’Annunzio into society, she found 
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herself obliged to share her privilege with the Comtesse dc Noailles. 
Tlie two ladies had been keen rivals, each of them claiming ihe 
pc^sition of first lady of Parisian society, and D’Annunzio had beer- 
the prize lion of the season. At any rate, the elderly Countess had k .Id 
my liusband, ‘You know we were great friends. I wonder whether he 
remembers the great compliment lie once paid me, wliicii I treasure in 
rny memory to this day.’ At my husband’s polite queries, she said, 
‘One day while I w-as paying a call on my dear iriend, Madame de 
Noaillcs, she showed me a whole page iti her guest book written by 
Gabriele, lauding licr beauty and intellectual charms. She flaunted 
her iriumpli before me, and I can’t say I w'as unimpressed. Hut my 
turn came w lien she returned my call. Then it w-as 1 who opened my 
guest book to a page where written only the words, ‘"Una Suffici!,” 
(“One suffices”), and the signature, Gabriele D’Annunzio.’ The 
Countess paused a moment, and tlien with a sweetly sad smile, added, 
‘Aren’t those two words more eloquent in their brevity than a w-iiole 
page of compliments.^* 

When my husband told this story to Monsieur Paleologuc, Signor 
C>jetti, Monsieur V^alery, and Monsieur de Margerie, they roared with 
laughter at D’Annunzio’s shrew'dness and the Countess’ interpreta¬ 
tion of his two-edged compliment. 

Parisians retnembered with afi’cction the poet who had remained 
an admirer of France, even when he had been irritated by the French 
aLtitiide low'ard Italy in 1935. In his bitterness over the sanctions 
during the Ethiopian w ar, he had w^ritten in matchless French prose, a 
protest, a classic document of furious but dignified anger, hidden in 
polished phrases and carefully chosen words. D’Annunzio had asked 
my husband to deliver it to the President of the Republic, Monsieur 
Lebrun. He did so. Monsieur Lebrun, instead of regarding it as tlie 
poetical outburst of a great Italian writer whose national pride had 
been hurt, w^as rather embarrassed to receive it. 

Monsieur Lebrun was a very simple, nice man. He came to dine 
with us in the Rue de Lille with his wife, and that dinner, too, had to 
be on a relatively small scale, since not even for the President of the 
Republic could we have enlarged the dining-room. Other guests 
joined us after dinner, but the atmosphere remained informal, even 
on that most official of occasions. 

Several of the renowned military figures of World War I used to 
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frequent our house. Shortly after his election to the immortals of the 
French Academy, the Mar&hal Franchet d*Esp&ay, a hero of the first 
World War and a debonair man of the world, was our guest. In 1918, 
when the Hungarian Republic had surrendered to the victorious 
allied armies, ho Jiad been the officer in Belgrade to receive the Hun¬ 
garian peace delegation headed by Count Michael Karolyi, later 
Communist Hungary’s Ambassador to France. Count Karolyi and 
tljc* other members of the delegation had donned clothes they thought 
suited to representatives of a democratic country, ordinary sports 
chillies instead of the custcnnary ceremonial morning dress. The 
Maicoh.al neared iljcni accordingly, and when he heard they were a 
ddepaiion repje.^enting the labour govcinmeni of the new republic, 
he exclaimed. '‘Vous ctes wmbes si has! (\ou have sunk tliat low!/ 
Counl Karcd\ i, the w ealthiesi aristocrat in Hungary, who had squan¬ 
dered I’ei lunes, w as not the person to inspire confidence in tlie cause 
of the workers. He deserved tlie Marechafs harsh words. 

'J'his episode was brought home to me recently by the story of a 
young Hungarian nobleman who had been forced to flee from Com- 
niLinisi 1 luMgary and take a job as a chauffeur in Paris. 1 le w-as work¬ 
ing for a friend ui Count Karolyi’s and one day had to drive the 
Count home from a luncheon at liis friend’s house. The Count 
ofi'ered die chaiiffeui a handsome tip, but lie refused it wath the 
words, ^Je nc suis pas tornle si basF 

AncnlR'i' illustrious war veteran, General Gt)uraud, one oi France’s 
most celebrated ^grande mutile. dc guerre^' honoured our home more 
tlian once w ith liis presence. He was a dignified and austere soldier, 
who could not help but inspire aw'e in his associates. His empty right 
sleeve and Jjis pronounced limp wxtc indelible evidence oi Ids licro- 
isin. 1 am grateful to him for one of the most poignant moments of 
my life. In 1936, on ilic twentieth anniversary of the Battle of Bligny, 
wliicJi had been fouglit by Italian soldiers on French soil, my hus¬ 
band w ent to the military cemetery at Bligny to lay laurel wreaths on 
the graves of those Italians wlio had spilt their blood there iw'cnty 
years before. General Gouraud honoured me by allowing me to take 
my husband’s place in a scmi-ollicial way at the religious service that 
was held annually at the Donte dcs Invalidcs to commemorate the 
battle. During die mass, I sat next to the general, and after the ser¬ 
vice we crossed tlie historic Coiir d’Honneur together. 1 will never 
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forget my emotion as we walked side by side through the ranks of 
veterans, many of them invalides^ all of them covered with decora¬ 
tions. In their hands they held the flags of their various regiments. I 
will always remember the solemnity of the moment. My cheeks were 
flushed with pride; my eyes blurred with tears. 

Another renowned soldier \^'hose presence at our dinners was an 
event A\as Mar&hal Petain, the hero of Verdun. Although he \\'as 
then eightv years old, he bore his age wiili comparative ease. He 
stood erect, comporting himself with dignity and simplicity. His 
eyes were a beautiful, clear blue, but as cold as ice; his hair and mous¬ 
tache were snow w liire. He was so reser\'ed that it seemed as though a 
glacial atmosphere surrounded him. All in all, he impressed me as 
being a great leader. Madame Petain was a dear, and their private life 
was a dignified, unpretentious one. 

Members of the Academic Fran<;;aise t\^cre of course frequently our 
guests. Wc saw Monsieur and ALidame Mauriac and Mf)nsieur and 
Madante Maurois cjficn. Both couples honoured us with tlicir confi¬ 
dence, and I sincerely hope that neither time nor circumstance will 
alter the happy memories of our friendship. Monsieur Mauriac was the 
kindest man in tlie world, a man moreover who bore one of the true 
marks of greatness, a transparent tranquillity (»1 spirit. His psycho¬ 
logical equilibrium was in a perfect balance; he lived ‘uw dessus de 
la meUe^ above the ordinary things in life. 1 admired him immensely 
as an author. His candour about politics only made me like him all the 
more. 'Hie Roehm putsch of 1934 outraged the depths of his Catholic 
being, and he gave w ay to his indignation in a powerful article in Le 
Temps^ in which he denounced the Nazis’ barbaric acts. He wrote, 
‘Hitler’s hands are stained with blood, and wherever he goes, people 
will stare at them in horror; they are the hands of a murderer.’ With 
these ^vords he meant to warn the world, to arouse its conscience, but 
who listened to such \^'arnings.^ All over the Avorld people who ought 
to have known better hurried to press those hands stained with 
blood. Nobody realized then that the massacre of the thirtieth of June 
W'as only a sample of things to come. 

Monsieur Mauriac and I met again after tlie war. He was as kind 
and understanding as ever, and it was a pleasure to have a talk wdtli 
him once again. He remembered a conversation we had in the autumn 
of 1937, just before I liad left Paris for good, and he repeated to me 
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wliat I liacl said then. ‘Please lorget for a moment that f am die wife of 
the Italian ambassador. Believe me, the Nazis have sealed the doom 
of both our nations. We will be crushed; we are done for.’ He said he 
c>ften remembered rny words during the sad war years that followed. 
They seemed prophetic only because I knew of the Nazi’s military 
preparations and their desire to dominate both countries. 

In 1938, during a visit to Paris, I had a long coin ersation with 
Monsieur Maurois on the same subject, in die garden of the British 
Embassy. 1 le had just come back from die States, and the air was tull 
of w'ar rumours. When 1 asked him what he thought, he replied that 
lie absolutely refused to belie\’e in the inevitability of an armed con¬ 
flict since no one would be such a fool as to pro\oke destruction. 
American industry, he said, was so powerful that the Nazis, who 
must be aware of it, would never dare 10 cliallcnge sucli an invincible 
foe. 1 said nothing, lor I knew they ^vould dare. That w'as the last 
private talk we had before the war. 

It was not only in our own home in Paris that we met interesting 
people. One day, tor instance, my hiisliand told me that the Italian 
Minister to Rumania, then in Paris on diplomatic business, had asked 
us to dine w ith him and Mr. 'J’itulescu. 1 was interested in the famous 
Rumanian statesman w lio liad been one of die first to urge 'I ransyl- 
vania’s annexation to his country and had always been a bitter foe of 
Hungary. The dinner party was arranged to smooth die way tor a 
possible meeting between Titulescu and Mussolini, since the latter 
had previously refused to meet ilie great Rumanian on the grounds 
diat his appearance had a ‘nauseating efl'ect’ on him. Indeed, his ugli¬ 
ness was striking. Physically he resembled something half-man, half- 
wT)man. But w hen he began to talk, all that was forgotten. There 
w ere six of us at dinner that night, and he kept us amused the whole 
evening. To my great surprise, lie proceeded to dissect the British 
national character. According to liim, the English w’cre egotistical 
and ruthless, willi no understanding wliatsocver of die aspirations of 
other nations. ‘I’he otlier day,’ he said, ‘I had amusing proof of it. I 
w^as reading a book about ants, and I discovered the existence of a 
peculiar type that is lugger and more rapacious than any other of the 
species, ants that devour smaller ones and then establish tliemselvcs 
in their victims’ territory. I wasn’t a bit surprised to learn their name 
was Formicce Britannicce,^ 
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The Abyssinian War was then going on, and 1 mused that irad 
Mussolini known of Titulescu’s keen interest in ants, he miglii have 
overlooked the Rumanian statesman’s ugliness and thus have opiMieci 
llic way to a better understanding between the lwo countries, U ntvjr- 
tunatcly, Mussolini T^'as totally deprived of a sense of humour, and in 
his dull obstinacy, did not realize how' important a man such as Tiiu- 
lescu miglit have been to him. It was a great pity, one of Mussolini^s 
many mistakes, 

A few days later, followed another encounter no less memorable. 
At the festival commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the death oi 
Franz Liszt, I had the privilege of being placed next to Paderewski, 
the greatest pianist of his cpocli, a disciple t)f Liszt, and the first Ih esi- 
dent ot the independent Republic of Poland alter the first World 
War. I he concert was given in the Salle Erard, die oldest ct^ncert hall 
in Paris, a place full of great musical memories. It was in tliat \ cry kali 
tliat Liszt had made his triumphal debut as a young boy, and my illus¬ 
trious neighbour told me that he liiinseli had ‘great moments tu 
remember’ there. I hardly dared look at his noble, fine, melancholy 
lace, framed in the wliite curls that were all that was left of the fimious 
mane tliat liad once crowned his brow. His eyes were faded liiue, 
their expression infinitely sweet. He spoke with fine intonation, using 
his voice in die delicate manner exclusive to the rclincd in spirit. 
Having mentioned the names of many great musicians who liad been 
applauded in the Salle Erard, he bade us be silent as a yomig man 
appeared on die podium and began to play Liszt’s Third Rhapsody. 
Paderewski listened to Mr. Kilenyi’s commendable performance, ap¬ 
plauded and praised him kindly, adding, ‘He is very gified, indeed. 
You don’t know', Madame, how difficult it is to play the Rhapsodies.’ 
When I bow'ed to him profoundly at tlic end of the concert, I felt as 
though I were bowdng before an aged rnonarcli wEosc majesty lay not 
only in liis genius, but in his kindness and generosity as well. 

Another great Slav, Mercskowsky, die renowmccl Polish writer, 
excited me very much by accepting our invitation, although only on 
the condition that he be alone wdtli us. He was accompanied by his 
wife and a young iriend of both of us, Mr. Andersen. Mereskowsky 
W'as a small, insignificant looking man, who bore his considerable age 
with effort. His only striking feature were liis blue eyes. They had to 
do all the work for the rest of lus face. While his odicr features 
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would remain expressionless, liis eyes would up like two 

beacons, assuming a soft expression or else disappearing under l)is 
pale lids w be visilde again only w^hen lie was carried away by hi.- 
own words, sIowK- uttered and deeply felt. 

My cousin Pierre Colic, of whom 1 am justly prviud, for iic is one 
of the most ardent promoters of modern French painting, carried my 
message to Monsieur Julien Green, author of Minuit, asking him t<^ 
have a ‘cup of talk* with me, as 1 used to word my invitations to the 
persons who avoided society but w'crc willing to come for a cliat. 
Green’s ^vorks fascinated me, and it was a great pleasure to meet their 
qiiieilv charming author, whose conversation v.as as original as ins 
books. 1 am sorry that sliortly after our first char, I left Paris for 
good. Otherwise, we surely would h.ave met more ilian once. 

A strange but I’ascinating acquaintance of mine was Ambroise VoF 
lard tlie celebrated art dealer who h‘ad been a personal friend oi' 
Renoir, Degas and Manet, and llie discoverer of C&annc, Gaugin, 
and many oi tlie other great artists (if his time. He was a contempor- 
arv of a!! t! ose giants of Frencli art who made it what it is, tlio art tliai 
tells aboi.'t humanitv with sincerity, without rcscrce and without 
emliarrassment. I'hc voice that came from France influenced the 
artistic production of the wliole world, and Monsieur Vollard was 
among the llrst to call attention to that voice. He never stopped 
w orking feu- his artists for a moment, encouraging them and spurring 
tliem on. Ht* was constantly in their studios, and liis book, Recollec¬ 
tions of an ylrt Dealer, is an important document of his time. 

1 met Vollard for ilie first time at the home of r!ie great surrealist 
painter, Chagall, I'or w hose curious genius my admiration is ever in¬ 
creasing. He and Mrs. Cliagall are the friendliest, kindest people 
imaginable. They have extraordinary soft voices, and when they talk 
sinmltaneousK% as tliey often do, it is like listening to tlie sounds of 
far aw ay music, a duet on tw'O flutes. 'Fhcre is something in tlieir be- 
liaviour, especially in Chagairs, that suggests a sweet secret. Perhaps 
that is wliat he expresses wdth such exquisite originality and delicacy 
in his paintings. 

Vollard and I felt attracted to each otlicr immediately. I w^as proud 
(This friendship, since he w’as ordinarily strangely reserved. He lived 
quite near us and once asked me to come and see his famous collection. 
It w'as a great privilege since he almost never allow ed anyone to look at 
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his pictures, so jealous w as he of tlieni. Wlien ] arrived ai his smuli 
house. Rue Marigiiac 28, Vollard recei\ ecl me graciously. He pru- 
ceeded to prepare a Degas exhibition for me, showing me about fif'tv 
pictures of the great painter. It was an orgy of colour, of movement, 
of hght; it was a collection of rare beaut}- and richness. As he saw me 
drinking in tlie whole with my eyes, he flusJied with pleasure at my 
enthusiasm. 1 was lost in contemplation of the whirling white tulle ot 
the skirted ballerinas, Degas’ lavouritc subject. 

Vollard’s house was literally crammed with pictures. He lived with 
them ioidfor them. His old housekeeper and a cat, which alw'ays used 
to sit on his shoulders, were his only companions. He promised to 
show me more pictures some other time, since he did not want my 
impressions of Degas to be mixed with any other. I can sec him now', 
explaining die art of painting with sparkling eyes while his cat looked 
at me with a fixed gaze. There w'as something mysterious about them 
both, cat and master, as he stood there telling me about his life, his 
discoveries, his friends. I was anxious to sec him again, but our 
abrupt departure from Paris made anodicr visit impossible. Soon 
afterwards he died, but for me he is still alive. I think he probably is 
still wandering from one attic to anodicr in die Latin Quarter or on 
the Montmartre, his cat perched on his shoulder, wdiile he tries to 
discover a new genius of painting, the art of which he was so 
fanatically fond. 


CHAPTER XXX 

FRENCH STATESMEN 

IN 1935, when w'e first arrived in Paris, the Prime Minister was Mon¬ 
sieur Laval. My judgment of the leading political figures of that time 
is no longer pertinent, since they are all changed. Monsieur Laval at 
that time w'as a man of simple and direct w'ays. He was a good friend 
of Italy’s, even on the eve of the Abyssinian War. Both he and 
Madame Laval were always charming to us. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult to find a more united couple than they or one leading a more 
unpretentious, retired life. Madame Laval was exceedingly clever 
and had the shrewd political sense diat so many intelligent well-bred 
French women develop. 
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Later, when 1 was in Paris in 1939 as an ordinary tourist, just be¬ 
fore Germany’s invasion of Poland, I met Monsieur Laval once again, 
this time at the home of the Brazilian ambassador, Monsieur Souza 
Dantas. When he asked me how things were going between Musso¬ 
lini and Hitler, 1 answered regretfully that they were going only too 
well, that the understanding between the dictators seemed to become 
firmer every day. As though lie were speaking to himsell, Laval said 
reflectively, ^Peut-etre j\ii rna! fait de lacker prise surlui et de ne. pas 
allcr a Rome pour Ic voir plus souvertt. (Perhaps I. w as w^rong in losing 
my hold of him and not going to Rome more frequently).’ Who 
knows if it would have helped.^ I think not. "Fliose w^crc the last words 
1 heard liim speak, and 1 thought at the time lliat it w^as already too 
late to do anything. 

Monsieur Leon Blum was one of the successors of La\'al as Premier. 
Tlie dinner we gave in his honour in 1937 was a memorable one. I 
enjoyed it especially because at that lime relations between Paris and 
Rome were tense, and I have alw'ays found it stimulating to try for 
social success in an unfriendly atmosphere. If the dinner went well, 
it w'as due largely to tlie Prime Minister’s amiability, lie was a pleas¬ 
ant conversationalist, had an exceedingly attractive manner, and was 
in all respects an ideal dinner partner. Since he knew that 1 had been 
an actress in Hungary, he skilfully directed the conversation to the 
theatre, asking me if the Hungarian public appreciated French drama. 
1 was happy to reply that French plays dominated the repertoires of 
all Hungarian theatres and that their popularity rivalled that of native 
Hungarian drama. 

I told him also of my visit many years before to Henry Bataille, in 
wdiosc plays I had acted. He and his radiantly beautiful mistress. Mile 
Yvonne de Bray, had received me most cordially in their flat near the 
Bois, the very air of which w’as one of passionate tenderness. I had 
told Bataille of the enormous success in Hungary of his F'ierge Folle^ 
in wdiich I had played the title role. There had been a peculiar sadness 
in his eyes which fascinated me, and I had been delighted wdien he 
presented me with a photograph inscribed, Mile de Paulay^ son 
auteur lointain mais reconnaissant et en toute sympathic artistique,^ I 
treasure this still. 

All this I related to the Prime Minister, who told mo that Bataille 
W'as a good friend of his. The day following the dinner party I 
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received a parcel with a few words of appreciation about my party 
from Monsieur Blum. It contained a sketch done by BatafUe in blue 
pencil of tlie great poet Monsieur llichepin, dedicated to ‘Mc ir chen 
amis, Thircse et Leon Blum.' Tliis sketch too is one of my most 
cherished souvenirs. 

After dinner, when coflee was served, I noticed that Monsieur 
Blum did not drink any. I went over to ask him if he would like a cup 
of tilleul instead. But I made a mistake and instead of asking if lie 
would like 'une infusion , 1 asked him il he would like a fusion (or 
alliance). He replied with alacrity, ‘I ask notliing better,Madame.' His 
little sally aroused much hilarity and was considered the bon mot oi 
the evening, especially since relations between the French and Italian 
Govenimcnts were tlien not of die best. 

No political controversy, no matter how' bitter, could ever change 
the smoodi course of social life in Paris. During office hours, men of 
differing political views might cover each other with insults, but at 
lunch or dinner they sat togetlier amicably, behaving like the most 
delightfully civilised people in Europe that diey were. At one lunch¬ 
eon we gave in honour of Monsieur Herriot, we placed a good friend 
of ours, die Countess Theresc Murat on his right. Politically she was as 
far Right as possible; whereas Monsieur Herriot was moderately 
Leftist. From the first, he exerted himself to be brilliant as only he 
could be in spite of his physical unattracuveness. During lunch, some 
of our guests began discussing French internal policy, die gist of die 
argument being that die squabbling of die various parties would very 
likely bring die country to ruin. Monsieur Herriot, wdth a furtive 
glance at his neighbour, whose name evoked memories of the Napol¬ 
eonic period and whose political sympathies were well known, slyly 
remarked, ‘Nodiing should be dramatized, especially in France.’ 
Turning towards die Countess, he continued, ‘I shall tell you now, 
Madame, somediing I am afraid will not please you and will probably 
amaze our fellow guests. My past is such diat no one can doubt my 
Republican convictions, but in spite of diat, I am forced to admit that 
France’s admirable heritage, her religious, artistic, moral and civil 
structure, everytiiing she possesses diat is good and satisfactory, is 
die work neither of Napoleon nor of die Republic, but of our kings. 
They may have committed errors, but they created the greamess of 
France.’ We almost applauded at the end of this speech. 
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Whilc^we were in Paris, tlie Quai d’Orsay, the French Foreign 
Office, changed masters several times, but although the political ori¬ 
entation of the office leadership changed with them, tlie daily routine 
always remained the same. Alexis Lcgcr, a career diplomat, held the 
important post of General Secretary for many years. Few people 
know that he was one of the literary diplomats. I am acquainicd witl i 
only one volume of his works, Anahase^ a collection of Ij ric poems 
published under a pseudonym. I le had an analytical mind, and his 
poems appealed to the intellect rather than the emotion; to me, they 
seem just the opposite of lyrical. 1 mention this literary acti\iiv only 
for curiosity’s sake; he was actually a great administrator and t he in¬ 
variably well-informed chief of the Foreign Oliice. I knew he was in 
no way enthusiastic over Italy’s desire for a place of importance 
among the European nations, but he was too lair and too great a man 
to allow his personal likes and dislikes to inlkiencc liis judgment, 
lliroughout his career he remained a faithful disciple of Monsieur 
Berthelot, liis late chief, w1k» had had no understanding whatsoever 
of Italy and lier problems. Nonetheless, Monsieur Legei and I always 
got along together very well. I liked to talk to him, but unlortaiiiatcly 
he had very little time to spare for social distractions. Wliea lie 
spoke, his l)ig, warm eyes lit up his face. One day at luncli he 
questioned me at length about Nazi Germany, and I told him all that 
W'as on my mind. I could read in liis eyes that lie did not quite believe 
everything I said, but he was much interested all the same. 

That same day at lunch our great compatriot, Guglielnio Marconi 
and Mademoiselle Vacaresco, tlie remarkable Rumanian lady, to¬ 
gether with many others, were our guests. Monsieur Lcger and 
Mademoiselle Vacaresco monopolised tlie conx ersation, f(;r Marconi 
never so much as opened his mouth. I liked him immensely, but he 
was one of ffie most, if not the most, taciturn guests 1 have ever enter¬ 
tained. In spite of lliis, he had an English-style charm, probably 
acquired from liis English mother. 

Monsieur Paul Rcynaud was one of my favourite dinner guests. 
He always managed to be witty, to have an amusing and amused 
twinkle in his eyes, and in general to be a great success with women. 
He was then, and still is, one of the most important figures of the 
French political scene. If I sliould venture to compare Frencli p(ditics 
with a wonderful dish seasoned with fragrant spices, I would say that 
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Monsieur Reynaud was tlie pepper. In 1936 he knew that sooner oj 

Valet \\e would become Prime Minister, and he went to Italy on a 
semi-official visit to have a talk witli Mussolini. Wliat a pity that the 
latter was already a megalomaniac, and, despising the wliole world, 
refused even to speak lo Reynaud. An interview was arranged for tlie 
French statesman with Count Ciano, xtho, wliile far from being 
stupid, was no match for Reynaud, wlio left Rome hurt and slightly 
disgusted. Although he had never been a very great friend of Italy he 
iiad honestly tried to arrive at a better understanding and was 
sincerely disappointed to realize it w^ould be impossible. 

Another severe French critic of Fascism was Monsieur Caillaux, 
one of the best known personalities in French public life. It was his 
wife w ho had shot and killed Monsieur Calmette, the editor of Le 
Figaro^ in 1914. The journalist had launched a strong campaign 
against Monsieur Caillaux, maligtiing his position in politics. Madame 
Caillaux w'as acquitted by a jury on the very eve of the Great War, 
and soon atterw'ards resumed lier place in society as though nothing 
had happened. When they came to lunch with us, I w as most excited, 
since it is not every day that one entertains a killer and her husband. 
Monsieur Caillaux quite lived up to my expectations. I could feel at 
once tlie strengtli of his personality. He completely dominated the 
conversation at table; he was mordant; his wit sharp; his eyes, ice cold 
but sparkling. There w as something in him almost feline. He pounced 
upon the meat of an argument and tore his adversaries’ defences to 
pieces. His w^ife on the other hand w as sometliing of a disappoint¬ 
ment. Her head was too big; her neck, too short; and her eyes pro¬ 
truded too much. Her mouth was like a big strawberry, and she had a 
heap of dyed, fair curls. Everything about her was soft. She looked as 
though she had been made of many soft, small pincushions stuck 
together. On the w^holc, she looked like a middle-aged doll. 

I am sure Madame Caillaux had quite sincerely forgotten her vio¬ 
lent visit to Monsieur Calmette. A friend of mine, Mr. Edw in Morgan, 
tells a story w hich shows that her memory of it hardly lasted a month. 
Alter her acquittal she and her liusband left Paris for a long trip in 
South America, to give the public the opportunity to forget. While 
they w ere in Rio they w ere entertained by Mr. Morgan wdio was there 
as American ambassador. The Caillaux expressed a desire to travel 
into the interior of Brazil, and Mr. Morgan asked some of his friends 
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to dinner to furnish them with information on the wilder parts of the 
country. One of them warned Madame Caillaux of the dangers 
of the jungle, especially ol* the wild animals she miglit encounter 
Uicre. She laughed and answered, ‘Oh, Pm not afraid. You won’t 
believe it, but Pm a very good shot.’ The temperature of the 
gathering rapidly sank, and the guests left in a hurry. She really had 
forgotten the unpleasani episode coinpleiely, and as I looked at her 
diat day at our Embassy, I thouglit it would be hard to imagine any¬ 
one less blood-thirstv than the fair ladv who sat next to mv husband, 
gaily eating her souffle. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

PARIS, PARIS, TOUJOURS PARIS! 

KKHiiNO in touch witli the intellectual world, going to exhibitions, 
concerts, plays and tlie opera, all tJjat is an organic part of life in the 
French capital. Looking back, I olien ask myself how" we found time 
io enjoy the theatre or read any new books at all. Someliow we did. 
Intellectual exercise in Paris is such a pleasure that it becomes effort¬ 
less. Normal conversation is so brilliant, so meaty, that more can be 
learned from it than from a dozen books. The Parisians’ spirited dis¬ 
cussions of a play or a literary w ork act upon one’s brain as a stimu¬ 
lant.'Pheir way of expressing themselves is so refined, their words so 
carefully chosen, their language so rich, that it is quite a feat to hold 
one’s own. To win their approval gives great satisfaction. They pro¬ 
vide the best audience in the world for a bon mot, and when they hear 
sometljing they like, they exclaim enthusiastically, "Oh, comme cest 
joliment dit/ They forgive any tiling but dullness. Certainly Paris is 
not the only city where one hears good conversation, but now'hcre 
else does it quite reach the Paris level. Parisians consider conversation 
an art. It must be witty, may be spicy, but it must never be rude. Fur¬ 
thermore, they demand that a brilliant conversationalist be an 
attentive listener as well. 

In the constant whirl of parties, lunches, dinners and receptions we 
were subjected to, certain hosts and hostesses stood out even from 
tliat brilliant background. Tlic French capital is divided into many 
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small empires, in each of which a lady rules. The drawing-rooms of 
Paris arc famous. Friends meet in them to excliange information and 
ideas. Politics arc discussed in some; diplc;m.acy in others. It is an easy 
way of keeping in touch with a great many different people and of 
meeting persons prominent in public life. It is proverbial that the 
ladies reigning over these salons have great influence over elections 
to the Frencli Academy and the Institute. They enjoy having influ¬ 
ence in such matters, and they exercise it with infinite grace and tact. 

One of the classic salons was that ot the Ducliess de Larochefou- 
cauld. Her Wednesday ‘at homes’ were agreeable and important, and 
none of us w illingly missed them. She was a charming lady, attraciive 
and poised, who had married tlie Ijandsomest peer in h’rance. I must 
say he did not much care for her intellectual gatherings, since he pre¬ 
ferred sports, but all the same, seated at their long dining-table, he was 
a most attractive host. The Duchess a gifted painter and composer, 
but more than that, she made her home a place where politicians, lit¬ 
erary men, and diplomats could meet each other. She presided over 
these leas w ith rare dignity' and grace. Offering lier guests a cup (^f 
lea, she would direct the cf>nversation along interesting channels. If I 
add that she w'as intensely interested in S(*cial affairs and spent most of 
lier time winking for it, I iliink I liave painted a true portrait of one of 
the mrjst important w^omen in Paris. 

Two other great houses were still run in the grand classic style. 
One belonged to the Marchioness of Bdiague; the oilier to Countess 
Thercse xMurat, w'hom I have mentioned before. Both were wealthy 
widow s, and both w ere elderly, but ilicir personalities w'cre so warm, 
so vitally alive lliat their company was sought after far more than that 
of many younger ladies. Their houses, entirely different from each 
other; both had a warmth and elegance reminiscent of bygone days. 
Madame de Behague lived in a splendid private mansion on the Left 
Bank, full of art treasures of the eighteenth century. Madam Murat, a 
descendant of painter David, lived a few houses beyond her friend’s. 
The interior of her home w^as one Honore de Balzac might have des¬ 
cribed: a perfect example of early nineteenth century style. Both 
houses w ere run in a masterly fashion: w ithin their hospitable walls, 
one always felt at case. The conversation w as stimulating; tlie lieating 
well arranged, the lighting subdued, and the voices soft. Both ladies 
looked so fragile they seemed about to break, and neither ate more 
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than a morsel of die wonderful food they set before their friends. 
Their cuisine was simple, but superb. Nothing was cv.mcealed under 
mysterious sauces or corrected with strong spices. Their candle-lii 
dining-rooms, the beautiful tables laid with precious diina, v/ere per¬ 
fect settings for their parties. Fortunately they both left tiiis world in 
time to be spared the painful sight of the collapse of everything for 
wliich they had lived. 

Several times we were asked to spend a day or a week-end at the 
country estates of our Parisian friends. An occasion 1 w ill always re¬ 
member was a lunch with Monsieur and Madame Soininier at their 
Cliaicau, Vaux le Viconitc. I his beautiful old chateau is a page onr of 
French liistory. It was constructed by Fouquel, Louis Xl\ \ Mini^u r 
of Finance, but has survived the centuries periectly and niay siiii ix: 
seen in its original beauty. Its large gardens were as w el! kepi wiicn we 
saw' them as on the day the King and his court visiu d his MiniM.’: of 
Finance and w^re dumbfounded by the spleiuhnir of w iiat they saw-, 
'I he magnificence of the chateau and its surroundings suggesle:.! to 
the King an income impossible to have been come by honestly, even 
tor the redoubtable P'ouquct, and he liad liim put under arrest almost 
at once. Fouquet paid wdih twelve years of imprisoimient for h«'i\'ing 
enriched France with this glorious monument. 

After his visit to Vaux le Vicomte, Louis XIV decided u > c« )nstruct 
a chateau at Versailles, and so he did, inspired by w hat he iuid seen. 
But the fountains at Vaux le V^icomic arc considered h\ some t > be 
even more beautiful than those at Versailles. .Monsieur and Muc'ame 
Sommier kept the place as it alw ays had been and, alter lunch, tliev 
provided us with royal entertainment by turning on all the fi»untains. 
There w'crc only eiglit of us altogether, and it w as dcliglitful to enjoy, 
almost alone, the stupendous sight of the hundreds of thousands (:>f 
shining drops glittering by tlie sun, and to hear tlie mur ic oi' the 
cascading water. It w^as a display that might have aroused a n.unai eif s 
jealousy. 

Princess Edmond de Polignac w^s an undisputed authority on 
music. In her splendid Paris house she sat entlironcd, distributing 
criticism, encouragement and largesse to the musical world. Her head 
was like that of a Roman emperor, and she w^as both respected and 
feared. The private concerts given in her house wx'rc always crow'ded, 
and many a young artist was given his start in her salon. 
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One morning we were to have lunch with her nephew, the Marquis 
Melchior de Polignac at Reims. We visited the famous cathedral, 
so lofty in inspiration and execution that its spires really seem to reach 
to Heaven, so that afterwards it seemed rather frivolous to enter tlie 
wine cellars of the Polignac home to admire the gigantic barrels of 
champagne they stored: thousands of barrels and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of bottles, lined up one beside the other along the walls. 

There were about sixty to a lunch which was remarkable in one 
particular respect. Running all along the table was a narrow glass 
tube, and in front of each guest was a small faucet. Champagne 
.flowed in die tubes ! All one had to do was to turn the faucet. This 
was a lunch after my own heart. Needless to say, we all made die most 
of our opportunity, and die party was very gay indeed. 

The most important official function of the Paris season was the 
annual dinner given by the President of the Republic at his residence, 
the Elysee. The dinner was alw'ays excellent, the service perfect, while 
the surroundings were of incomparable splendour. There were 
usually about diree hundred guests in all, including of course the 
heads of the diplomatic corps. For this occasion, a new evening dress 
was needed, low in cut, rich in material, not only for die dinner but 
for die ‘show’ afterwards as well. Tliis ‘show’ was traditionally 
French, originating in the days when the Sovereign occasionally ban¬ 
queted in public at Versailles. But in its modem form, the President 
and his guests, instead of dining before the public, paraded before 
about two thousand people asked for a reception after the dinner. 
These after-dinner guests ranged themselves along the walls of the 
immense ballroom, and when dinner was over, the President gave his 
arm to the doyenne of die diplomatic corps, and, followed by die rest 
of his dinner guests, paraded slowly about the centre of the room. It 
was amusing to overhear the whispered comments of the ‘audience’ 
about this lady’s dress and that one’s coiffure. 

In addition to diis dinner, the President traditionally entertained 
the male members of die diplomatic corps once a year to a shooting 
party in die forest of Rambouillet. I have been told that the festivities 
are conducted in a cordial, but roy^ way, in keeping with the histor¬ 
ical surroundings. 

The Paris season habitually closed with the Grand Prix at Long- 
champs. It was one of die most thrilling, brilliant sights I have ever 
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seen. The Ambassadors and dieir wives were invited by the President 
to sit in his box at the first staircase level of the grandstand. Before 
our eyes paraded the most fashionable crowd in the world. All the 
gentlemen wore top hats; all the ladies new gowns and hats of daring 
design made especially for the occasion. All of Paris and a select group 
of cosmopolitans walked on the emerald green turf. Feathers of birds 
of paradise, aigrettes, and gaily-coloured flowers fluttered in tlie 
breeze on the women’s hats. Clouds of perfume pervaded the air. It 
was a triumphal display of elegance and chk. As we drove home at 
sunset, w'e passed through the Arch of Triumph just as there fell on it 
tlie sun’s last golden rays. It was so breathtakingly beautiful that 1 
cried out enthusiastically, repeating tlie words of Daudet, 'Oh Paris, 
Paris, toujouTS Paris! 

★ 

Our life continued in a trance-like state of uninterrupted enchant¬ 
ment until suddenly came the inevitable end. Mussolini’s indignation 
toward the French Government had been increasing daily. He had 
been infuriated w'hen the French Foreign Office had refused to 
supply Count de Chambrun’s successor as ambassador to Rome with 
credentials addressed to ‘The King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.’ 
He waited for a year, and then, on tlie anniversary of Chambrun’s 
departure from Rome, recalled my husband, ordering him to leave 
Paris w'ithin twenty-four hours. 

There was also anotlier reason for our removal. My husband w'as 
as firmly convinced of the necessity for a policy of friendship between 
France and Italy as he was opposed to an alliance with Germany, 
w'hich he knew would inevitably drag his country to disaster. Infor¬ 
mation reached our ears dial the Nazis had expressed their desire to 
Mussolini that my husband should be recalled. Friends warned him to 
be more careful, but he remained unwavering in his convictions, 
determined to fight his battle to the end. 

After he had left within die stipulated twenty-four hours, I stayed 
behind to pack our things and to settle our household affairs. It was 
very hard to leave so suddenly everydiing I had become attached to, 
but the kindness of my friends helped me through those trying days. 
Every afternoon a regular procession of people came to assure me of 
dieir sympathy and good wishes. 
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Ol course I was deeply touched by all this, but the position I found 
myself in was one dial called for prudence. We had been aware re¬ 
cently that we were being spied upon, not only by Italian Fascist 
agents, but by tlie Nazi police as well. Their task was made easy by 
the fact tliat die German Embassy was next to ours. I thought it wise 
not to go out at all after my husband had left, and during those days 
of self-imposed confinement, our house was as melancholy as before 
it had been gay. I received my coimdess visitors before the fireplace I 
thought was empty, but which must have concealed a microphone. 

One day Monsieur Leger, always a great friend of mine, came to 
pay his farewell call. Since I knew that our diplomadc mission had 
come to a definite end, I spoke more freely dian I otherwise might 
about political matters in general and the Nazis’ military preparedness 
in particular. Apparently this conversation was overheard, probably 
dirough a microphone, with the result that after our home-coming we 
soon became aware that our every step w'as being closely watched. 
This continued uninterruptedly throughout the following years. 

Before leaving Paris I made just one exception to my policy of 
refusing invitations, and that was when Sir Charles and Lady Mendl 
insisted on my coming one evening to have dinner witli tliera alone. I 
accepted witli pleasure and assured myself that, since they were Brit¬ 
ish, my having dinner witli them could in no way be misconstrued as 
a demonstration of francophilism. The fourtli of our party was to be 
a mutual friend, Count Zuccliini. What a surprise it was to arrive at 
the Mendl gates and see them surrounded by police. Although I am a 
conceited person, I understood that such measures could not be 
meant for me; but who w^erc tliey for.^ I was terrified at tlie thought of 
meeting anyone of real importance at such a critical time, but it could 
not be helped, and so I entered the house. 

The important guests were the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. I 
had met die Duchess casually many years before in Peking. She had 
been Mrs. Spencer then and a great success with men, but I never 
would have imagined her to be a woman for whom a King of Eng¬ 
land might leave his throne. His abdication had been die greatest 
compliment ever paid to a woman. Greeting her, I thought she had 
not changed at all since I had met her in Peking. Bowdng to him, I 
thouglit he had clianged considerably since I had met him in Rio at 
various official recepdons. Then he had seemed bored to death; he 
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had never addressed a word to any of us, had seemed irritated, jumpy, 
nervous and sullen. This night in Paris, however, he seemed happy 
and relaxed, cliarming to everyone. At dinner, he sat opposite die 
host, with me on his right. He drank less dian I, and from time to 
time looked affectionately across the table at the Duchess. 

Conversation dwelt on questions of general interest, among others, 
die problen'i of the welfare of the masses. As is kno\^m, the Duke’s 
views are humanitarian and advanced, and when he spoke of inter¬ 
national policy, there \vas a certain gravity in his voice as he said, 
‘Our great grandparents committed too many errors, and it is our 
generation that must pay for them.’ As a reigning King, he would 
have been far ahead of his time and I think he preferred to renounce 
everything rather than compromise with his principles. 

My last visitor on the eve of my departure was the playwriglit, 
Henri Bernstein. lie came late on a rainy afternoon of a grey and 
gloomy day. He asked me not to turn on the lights, and we sat in the 
twilight. He was depressed and talked with anxiety of the future of 
our countries, of Europe, and of the whole civilized world. He spoke 
like die great visionaries of the Old Testament and apparently fore¬ 
saw completely the coming cataclysm. Sitting in the dusk, I could 
only distinguish the outlines of his figure, and his voice seemed to be 
coming to me from a great distance. 1 do not know' how long I sat 
there listening to tlie prophet of doom, but I know that my heart was 
trembling v. hen he left. 

The follow ing day I departed. I had been told diat my friends had 
planned a farewell demonstration at the station, but since I wanted to 
leave quietly, 1 told everyone that I was going by car. I w^as sure that 
my w ise friend Paris w'ould approve of my decision to say good-bye 
to her in silence. 

Only one person knew' when I w^as going, and that was my charm¬ 
ing vendeuse who had Iielped me witli my dresses since I arrived in 
Paris. She had been devoted to me, and since she had watched over 
my fittings until die last day, she knew the hour of my departure. 
When my train left at eleven that night, she appeared under the 
window’ of my compartment, her pretty face sad, and widiout a word 
handed me the last farewell of Paris, a bunch of violets wet with her 
tears. 
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RETURN TO ROME 

WHEN I arrived in Rome on the twentictli of November, 1937, jnv 
eyes, accustomed to tlie soft, subdued light of Paris, were hurt by 
Rome’s strong and direct sunshine. Instead of the refreshing Parisian 
breezes, caressing and inspiring, we were faced once more with the 
sirocco, the depressing moisture-laden south wind, enemy of all initi¬ 
ative and effort. Not only was tlie change sudden and severe physi¬ 
cally; this was the pre-war era of Fascism, a painful period for those 
who saw where the criminal frivolity of Mussolini’s regime was lead¬ 
ing. Italy’s leaders must have known tlic state of the nation’s pre¬ 
paredness for war, tliey must have been aware of what was behind die 
bombastic sentences shouted from the balcony of die Palazzo Venezia, 
and above all dicy must have known that the Italian people did not 
want war and bore no ill-feeling towards England or France. Only 
someone actually involved could imagine how bitter those of us felt 
who were present at the preparanon of the tragedy but were power¬ 
less to avert it. The only possible way of protesting was to avoid all 
official aedvides, and that is what my husband did. 

It was the first time I had actually lived in Rome, aldiough I had 
visited it countless times, and it was my chance of making myself ac¬ 
quainted with the Italian people and their problems. But my pleasure 
at the new experience was spoiled by my dislike at living under a 
totalitarian regime. Tnie I had lived under such regimes before, but 
always as a privileged outsider to whom the rules did not altogether 
apply. Here I had to conform. It was now my country. 

The few demonstrations I -witnessed in the Piazza Venezia had 
none of the thundering enthusiasm that had accompanied such dem¬ 
onstrations in earlier years. We had been abroad for most of the first 
eight years of Fascism and had visited Rome for only a few days at a 
time. Our short visits never happened to coincide -with the mass 
meetings in the Piazza. Wlien we finally saw one in 1931 ,1 was quite 
excited, since I had never seen Mussolini before. 
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Even had no one told me he was about to speak, I would have 
known tliat sometliing untoward was going on simply by the change 
in the attitude of die people about me. On the eve of the speech, hosts 
of people came to Rome from all over Italy. On the morning of the 
big day itself, the usually flawless waiter at the hotel brought in my 
breakfast tray widi a harsh, ‘Buon giorno. Signora' A shade of 
triumph rang in his voice as he briskly put down his load. I looked up 
in astonishment at such brusqueness, and he said as he hurried out, 
banging the door behind him, ‘Fine weather we have for the adtmata. 
Signora!’ When I went out, the lobby was full of black uniforms, 
their wearers all gesticulating, speaking simultaneously without 
listening to one another, or whispering in comers with the myster¬ 
ious expressions of men widi inside information. The very air wqs 
vibrant widi excitement. Traffic outside was so heavy I could hardly 
cross the street to keep my appointment at the hairdressers. 

Mario, the hairdresser, a Neapolitan who was ebullient even on 
average days, was in a state of ecstasy. ‘It’s really lucky. Signora, that 
you’re punctual. I have to hurrj', because I’m closing the shop in an 
hour.’ He punctuated his speech by waving the curling iron in die air, 
and while he was setting my hair, laughed aloud for no apparent 
motive. He kept repeating, ‘Ha! You’ll hear something this morning. 
Signora. He’ll make it clear to them all right. Ha, ha!’ His happy en¬ 
thusiasm carried him away to such an extent that he forgot to watch 
his iron and burnt my ear. Wlien I cried out, he said, ‘Never mind. 
Signora. Never mind. W'ait till you hear him tell it diem.’ I was never 
able to discern to whom he was to tell what. That particular speech 
belonged to the happy period of peace and touched only upon inter¬ 
nal affairs. 

At the appointed hour, nursing my burnt ear, I sat ensconced in a 
chair in a window just opposite die balcony of the Palazzo Venezia. 
An immense dirong stood waiting, and it was apparent at once that 
they were more interested in seeing their idol dian in hearing any¬ 
thing he might have to say. Tliey were anxious to applaud him, to 
adore him, to give free vent to their feelings, and to enjoy die show 
tiiey knew' in advance he would give diem. The square was so full, 
hardly anodicr person could have squeezed in. It was impossible not 
to catch a little of the feeling of hysteria. 

The balcony wliich die hundreds of thousands stood staring at was 
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reaWy not a balcony at all, but merely an extended bay window, an 
ideal spot for an orator who washed to be high above the level of tiic 
crowd. With unf^ling intuition Mussolini had discovered tlic proper 
stage for his declamations. And what scenery he had about him! Far 
to his right was the Colosseum, almost pink in die morning light, in 
bright relief against the blue oudines of the Alban hills beyond it. 
Closer still was the Forum. I am sure Mussolini was at all times 
aware of die effect of this audientic d&or. Probably as he spoke he 
felt as diough he were making history repeat itself. 

The doors leading to the balcony opened slowly. The crowd began 
to shout; I took up my opera-glasses and fixed them on die balcony. 
The doorway remained empty for a moment or two, while the crowd 
w'ent mad with impadence. It seemed to me as diough Mussolini 
were following the rules of die stage. We actors know from experi¬ 
ence diat an ‘entry’ must be emphasized. Only when die audience’s 
attention had been centred on his approaching appearance, when sus¬ 
pense had been aroused by strained waiting, only then did the Duce 
walk on to die stage. 

When he finally did appear, I almost cried out. He looked exactly 
like a colleague of mine, a famous tragedian of Budapest. From his 
first word, his first gestures, the resemblance became even more start¬ 
ling. It was evident that he was a fully-fledged actor. At the diunder- 
ous ovation that greeted him, he nodded his bald head several times 
and let his eyes slowly survey the square, letting diem rest for a 
moment on the grandiose scenery. Seldom have actors had the op¬ 
portunity of performing in such a setting! Here were no papier machi 
sets, no painted backdrops shaking in a draught. Here was granite 
and marble that had withstood the centuries. 

Widi a sootliing gesture, he calmed die crowd, and with a move¬ 
ment of his hand impelled silence. Tlirowing his head back and 
placing both hands on his hips, he started to speak. His voice was 
powerful, although I did not like its guttural quality. He would make 
a statement (applause) and emphasize it by making faces (delirious 
applause). At one point he leaned forward intimately on the balus¬ 
trade and thrust out his jaw threateningly, pausing in his speech. I 
remembered Mario, the hairdresser, and thought that at last he would 
‘tell it to them.’ But no, after liis dramatic pause, he continued as 
before, hammering the crowd with his words. Raising his voice, he 
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would look scfutinizingly into the eyes of the crowd, pause, and dten 
cry out at the top of his lungs. The cheering would be deafening. 
From time to time he seemed almost to cliew his words. His face then 
would express disgust and bitterness, but would suddenly assume a 
relieved expression. No matter wliat he did or what he said, tlie crowd 
approved violently. Now and then he would tell funny stories which 
would always be met with gales of laughter. But the expected news 
never came. With a final sarcastic remark about the opponents of his 
regime, which of course aroused loud indignation, he withdrew, only 
to be recalled several times. His speech had had as much success as 
though he had announced the conquest of the universe. I felt sure the 
crowd would like a 'bis\ or encore, as they were used to having at the 
opera after Cavaradossi’s great aria in the tliird act of Tosco. I have 
to confess that I was carried along with the crowd and ignored his 
words, being wholly absorbed in his actions. 

Years later I witnessed another demonstration in the Piazza Vene¬ 
zia under entirely different circumstances. Then his speech contained 
real new's, the announcement of Italy’s withdrawal from tlie League 
of Nations. Everyone knew beforehand what he was going to say, 
and the general atmosphere in Rome was disturbed. People on the 
streets seemed disconsolate. A fine and steady rain was falling. The 
hour for the declaration had been set for late afternoon, and I had 
been asked with some friends to the palace of Marchesa Adriana Mis- 
ciatelli, overlooking the Piazza Venezia. In die past it had been die 
residence of Madame Lacdda, Napoleon’s mother, who had lived 
there until her death. She used to sit on the same closed balcony w'here 
we sat then, warming herself in die sunshine, very likely dozing off 
and dreaming of the glorious past. It was a suggestive and ominous 
vantc^e point. Looking down on die Piazza we could see only die 
bleak, black tops of wet umbrellas, as the rain kept falling. It was 
dark; the throngs of people evinced no signs of enthusiasm; they were 
mute. When the Duce appeared after considerable delay, I was struck 
by die lack of response in the crowd and the tepidness of its acclama- 
don. He launched into his usual harangue, forced his voice, made 
faces as he had done before, but this dme he did not receive the accus¬ 
tomed cheers. It was painful to watch. 

As I sat there, the scene reminded me of something. At first I could 
not think what. Then I remembered that morning, as I had been cros- 
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smg VilJa Borghese in the rain, I had paused before a small travelling 
manonette theatre where plays were put on for children. Because of 
the bad weather, there had been no audience that morning, but the 
theatre’s proprietor had insisted on putting on a performance all the 
same, even more loudly and vigorously than usual. His efforts not- 
withstandmg, no one paid any attention. Remembering that morning 
walk, a cold shiver ran down my spine. I saw the tragic analogy 
between the show in Villa Borghese and die one in Piazza Venezia. 
This time Mario would have been right. This time indeed, ‘He had 
told it to them, ha, ha!’ 

The sharp-eared Italians could not forgive liim the unpardonable 
slip of acting badly. His tliinking up new tricks or making more and 
more ferocious faces to impress them was all to no avail. The arena 
had definitely turned against him. His private life, too, in the last 
years of his regime, was not conducted with the dignity demanded by 
his office. Miss Petacci, his last lady love, aldiough she had beautiful 
legs and unbelievably small feet like her predecessors, was hardly a 
fitting companion for a diief of state. I saw her once at the opera and 
found her very attractive in a certain way. She had too many curls, 
and her make-up was unnecessarily heavy. Her mink coat was 
too big; her jewels, too sltowy; but it could not be denied that she 
attracted attendon. 

Of course I was anxious actually to meet him, but the opportunity 
did not present itself until 1934 when I happened to be in Rome alone 
on a short visit and was asked to an official dinner in honour of the 
retiring American Ambassador and Mrs. Garrett. It was held in the 
banqueting hall of one of Rome’s best known hotels. About 
sixty guests were invited, and they stood about making tlie usual 
before-dinner noise, sipping their cocktails. I was standing with my 
back to the entry, absorbed in conversation, when suddenly an abso¬ 
lute silence fell upon the assembled crowd. Just as all noise stops in 
the jungle when a lion is near, I knew that I had but to turn to see 
Mussolini. He greeted the Ambassador and Mrs. Garrett, made a short 
bow to the rest of us and abruptly led Mrs. Garrett into dinner. 

Seen face to face, Mussolini was just the contrary of what I had ex¬ 
pected. From a distance, dressed in a uniform, he gave the impression 
of being a powerful man physically. In evening clothes, he seemed 
merely a plain, middle-aged man, ^Ifilling his official duty perfunc- 
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torily. He was reserved in behaviour, ate little, drank notliing, and 
seemed somehow distracted, his thoughts far away from tlie dinner 
party. 

After dinner I was introduced to him by Count Senni, the Chef de 
Protocole of the Foreign Office. We had a long talk, or, to be more 
accurate, I provided a sounding-board for a monologue, a way tliat is 
apparently usual witli dictators. (They seem to be interested exclu¬ 
sively in their own ideas and never miss an opportunity to express 
them.) He spoke with contempt of the Nazi attitude toward tlie Jeu s 
and cried out in indignation, ‘Fancy, they went so far with their per¬ 
secutions that the Bishop of Nice felt called upon to pray for the Jews 
in his church.’ He considered the Nazi anti-Semitic measures a serious 
historical mistake and added tliat tliey would have grievous conse¬ 
quences. We must have been standing in the big reception room of 
the hotel for about tw'enty minutes, and while I listened to him, I 
looked at his face so easily transformed into an actor’s mask when he 
spoke to tlie public. His eyes were disconcerting. Their gaze was steady, 
but nonetliekss had a quality of extreme restlessness. Strangely 
enough, one aspect of the Italian national character was missing in 
him: his smile was without miitii. It was curious but true diat Italians, 
during tlie Fascist regime, lost one of their most attractive qualities, 
they imitated consciously or unconsciously tlie ferocious expression 
of their beloved Duce; they seemed simply to have forgotten how to 
smile and to be amiable, and consequently w'ere deprived of tlieir 
basic charm. His utter gravity was impressive, and I listened with all 
my attention. Oddly enougli, he touched on political questions, even 
mentioning recent reports of my husband and seemed distinctly 
pleased that I knew nothing of tliem. He toadied women who in¬ 
volved diemselves in politics and alw'ays avoided women who tried 
to influence his affairs. 

It is true that his friendship for Madame Sarfatti, while intellectual, 
was a very real one, but if she gave him advice, it must have been 
upon cultural and intellectual matters, not politics. She was a brilliant, 
warm-hearted woman, whose mere presence was enough to act as a 
calming influence upon Mussolini. Toward die end of Fascism, be¬ 
cause of anti-Semitic measures, she left Italy for France to avoid the 
annoyances she miglit have been exposed to. In 1938 I met her in 
Paris. She seemed depressed, and when we spoke of affairs at home, 
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she said sadly, ‘He is not the same Mussolini I knew for so many 
years.’ 

His wife, Donna Rachele, was an extraordinarily simple woman, 
not especially attractive except for her legs, which seem to have been 
Mussolini’s first criterion in women. She had good common sense 
and never wished to appear on public occasions. She lived quietly, 
not at all like the wife of a chief of state. But what was important, she 
knew how to handle her man. 

A close friend of mine employed the same woman as the Musso- 
linis to dry-clean dresses at home. She went once a week to my 
friend’s house and once a week to the Duce’s. One day, when Musso¬ 
lini was dressing, he discovered diat one of his military jackets was 
too dirty to wear. Since he had only two, he demanded tliat it be 
cleaned by die afternoon, an impossible feat of course. Shrewd 
Donna Rachele said it would be done. The cleaning woman wlio had 
come that day did something to the spots, ironed the jacket and 
returned it to its famous owner more or less as it had been that 
morning, but he remained oblivious to die ruse. Donna Rachele 
explained to die cleaning woman, ‘Men arc all alike. They never 
notice what’s really done or not done, and he’s exactly like all the 
rest.’ 

At that same dinner party when I first met him, I noticed an 
enormous difference between him and Hitler. He was a normal man 
who spoke with calm force. Since I had received diis impression of 
him originally, it was all the more depressing to watch him later on, 
during the last years of Fascism. Tlien he abandoned his original line 
of conduct. What had been normal national pride became a violent, 
increasing xenophobia. He and his close associates used to say that his 
antipathy for France and England, an antipathy which later turned to 
hatred, had its origin in the sanctions during the Abyssinian War. He 
was gready upset even by the mention of any problem concerning 
relations with France and England. He forbade Italians to travel 
abroad, and he refused to see some of his oldest friends who came to 
see him from other countries. 

One exception he made was in the case of Lady Chamberlain, the 
widow of Austen Chamberlain,apersonal friend, whom heentertained 
several times in 1938. She was most certainly entrusted with a semi¬ 
official mission, although her ostensible purpose was to renew an old. 
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personal friendship. We all thought her visit and the talks she had 
with him might somewhat mitigate his harsh feelings toward h^r 
country. And so for a few weeks it seemed to have done. But it was 
only on die surface. ITie Mussolini of 1937 bore an ineradicable 
hatred in his heart for France and Britain. 

Mr. Eden’s visit to Italy on the eve of the Abyssinian War was a 
painful story to relate, Mussolini took a savage pleasure in giving 
public vent to his contempt for the British statesman. At the luncheon 
given in Mr. Eden’s honour (as I was told by one of the men in 
charge), the Duce made no effort to hide his feelings. Mr. Eden’s visit 
took place in the summer, and many people were away from die 
capital, but my friend, anxious to have Italy appear hospitable, tele¬ 
phoned and wired the prominent members of Roman society, asking 
them to come to Rome for the luncheon. Of course everyone was 
eager to come, and the party was fixed for i.i 5 at the Hotel Excelsior. 

My friend was supposed to fetch Mussolini at the appointed hour. 
How surprised he was to find him dressed in a pair of white linen 
trousers, a jacket mended several times, an open shirt, and an old pair 
of rubber-soled shoes without socks! ‘But, Your Excellency,’ ex¬ 
claimed my friend, ‘we shall be late for lunch. You couldn’t possibly 
change in five minutes.’ 

Mussolini laughed harshly, ‘What! Do you think I’d change for 
that fellow.^ The idea never occurred to me.’ As the finishing touch to 
his careless appearance, he donned an old cap, and with a rough, 
‘Let’s go,’ left the Palazzo Venezia. 

It was painful, my friend said, to follow him and read tlie general 
disapproval on the faces of the guests. It was humiliating and embar¬ 
rassing, and I am sure Mussolini was delighted tvith the effect. The 
party was tlic gloomiest affair possible. Mussolini ostentatiously 
turned his back on his neighbour during the meal (women were 
rarely invited to official parties during tlie last years of Fascism), and 
when they left the table, he walked over to a comer of the room 
where he talked to someone of no importance. Mr. Eden was left 
standing in the middle of the room. My friend was approached by 
Lord Perth, tlie British ambassador, to go and have a word witli 
Mussolini and to point out to him tlie dire necessity of having a talk 
with Mr. Eden. He hurried to carry the message, but Mussolini’s 
answer w'as, ‘The distance from him to me is the same as vice-versa. 
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It’ he w ishes to speak to me, it's his business to come over here.' 
Needless to say Mr. Eden did not mo\'e and left die party without 
having exchanged a single word widi Iiis Jiosi. 

Tliis small episode is characteristic of the pre-war epoch when 
Fascist self-conceit reached its limit. The members of Mussolini’s 
immediate circle were no better than he. They were glad he author¬ 
ized them to be rude, and they hid llieir ignorance of manners and 
foreign languages behind insolence,^which tliey called patriotism. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl 

ROME ANTE BELLUM 

IT is rare indeed that the foreign policy of a nation is successfully 
directed when it is in tlie hands of a few individuals. Personal 
sympathies or aversions should never enter into a true statesman’s 
decisions when the destiny of his nation is at stake. Disastrously for 
Italy, not only did Mussolini let himself be carried away in tlie last 
years of his reign by violent fits of temper in which he gave free vent 
to his ill-feelings for France and England; he even encouraged his 
associates to do the same. His Minister for Foreign Afl'airs, Count 
Ciano was instructed to emphasize Italy’s resentment towards tliese 
great powers, and the tone of his controlled press was exasperatingly 
rude. The traditional long-standing friendship between Italy and 
Great Britain changed into bitter irritation. As for France, it w'as even 
worse. 

It w'ould seem from the unfortunate Count’s diary that he dis¬ 
agreed witli his father-in-law’s prdicy, but tliat he had neitlier the 
courage to oppose him nor tlie strength of character to resign from 
office. His was a difficult position, it is true. His wife. Countess Edda, 
was a true daughter of her father, being violently anti-British and 
anti-French. Ciano’s ill-fate began when he appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at the age of tliirty-tliree. From then on, with 
every passing day, he became more infatuated w itli himself. Since his 
staff at tlie Foreign Office was of his own choosing, he was surroun¬ 
ded by personal friends who seldom, if ever, told him the truth. He 
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tlioroughly believed that he was trusted and beloved by the Italian 
people, and, spurred on by an unbridled ambition, he assumed that 
everyone considered him Mussolini’s successor. 

Of course he was seriously mistaken. The Italians not only disliked 
Ciano; they found him ridiculous. Anyone who knew at all was per¬ 
plexed by the total lack of discipline he displayed in his personal 
affairs and by his refusal to meet foreign representatives socially. 
One day, shortly after our return from Paris, he remarked to my 
husband that lie hoped we would find life agreeable in Rome. ‘I can 
assure you,’ he said, ‘our life is delightful here, especially since 1 have 
given strict instructions that no foreign Ambassador or Minister be 
asked to the parties I attend.’ This from the lips of a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs! 

Accordingly, tlie relaticms of the Ciano couple with the diplomatic 
corps living in Rtnne were limited to occasional meetings at (official 
functions, iliey avoided any of the contacts that might have built up 
the imclerstanding so necessary to succcssfLil diplomatic relations. 
7 ’he American Ambassador and Mrs. Phillips, among the most de¬ 
lightful people in Rome at the time, seldom saw tlic (aanos. Our 
dear friend, the French Ambassador, Monsieur Framjois-Poncet, 
came to Rome determined and instructed to overcome all obstacles to 
a mutual understanding between his and tlic Italian nation. Although 
he v as ably assisted by his lovely wife, they found themselves facing 
a blank wall. Monsieur Franc^'rois-Poncct must have been very dis¬ 
couraged, but fighter that he w as, he never gave up the struggle until 
the end. I was, and am, an admirer of his and, watching his efforts, I 
sympatliized deeply w ith him. 

The Nazi Ambassador and Frau von Mackensen, how'ever, were 
far better treated, although they were neither attractive nor amusing. 
The society leader in the German Embassy was Princess Anna 
Maria Bismarck. As wife of Prince Otto, Counsellor of the German 
Embassy, she at once gained admittance to the Ciano’s intimate 
circle of friends. Her beauty was greatly admired by everyone 
except Ciano, w ho disliked her from tlie first. She reciprocated his 
feelings. It w as a most unfortunate situation from the Nazi point of 
view, since the Prince and Princess had been sent to Rome not only 
because of the Prince’s official capacities, but also to win Ciano’s 
goodwill and friendship. Being a snob, he was flattered by their 
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Princess', 

Chn ’ -' f never became friends. Instead’ 
pianos Dosom tnend and chief assistant at the Palazzo Chigi' 

Pliilippo Anfuso, became her ardent admirer, and she graciously 
consented to let him escort her about Rome. On walks, at the opera, 
oi ^s\^Ns\vtrt ioi \iiat matter, she couW be seen with the dark, 
lacquer-haired Sicilian. Anfuso w'as a man of great ability, but 
unfortunately was one of those cynical people to whom nothing is 
sacred, who is unable to take anything seriously. Always sarcastic at 
the expense of others, always ridiculing e\erything and everybody, 
he w as a bad influence on Ciano. 

Princess Bismarck was not the only beautiful German w^oman in 
Rome to make sport of the hearts of young Italians. Mrs. Veronica 
Klemni, who also gained entry into the Ciano circle, was another. 
There were many who thought her even more beautiful than the 
Princess. Their group danced, golfed and flirted while the world 
came nearer and nearer to tragedy. It was impressive to watch. 

The most difficult part to swallow^ of all was that Ciano and his 
friends assumed the airs of experts on international affairs. They 
coloured the news to give themselves importance, and in so doing 
became dangerous, since they transformed what they lieard privately 
into public rumours. The wildest stories would circulate about vital 
government decisions, and it was easy to guess where they had origi¬ 
nated. They acted with unforgivable frivolity at a moment when their 
nation’s destiny was at stake. 

In spite of all this, Ciano was not so much unintelligent as misled 
and incredibly conceited. Although he was not attractive, being too 
fat for his age and somehow unhealthy, he had a certain unrefined 
handsomeness and thought himself quite irresistible to the ladies. 
They did nothing to correct his impression. The prettiest women 
blatantly pursued him, vying with one another for one of his smiles. 
It was painful to w'atch. Ciano had one strange peculiarity. He was 
unable to watch anyone cry without at once shedding tears himself. 

When he cast a love aside, he would ask her not to cry in his 


presence, but to take her grief elsewhere. 

His diary has been acclaimed by a large public. I do not join the 
general acclaim, perhaps because I was too close to the actual events. 
He should have opposed his father-in-law, but instead, until the end. 
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he stood obediently before him at attention like a soldier. Like so 
many others, he chose to express his feelings to his diary rather than 
openly like a man. His sudden rise to the highest rank a diplomat 
can attain was fatal for him. To be fair to his memory, he died cour¬ 
ageously. His tragic end made those who disliked him violently feel 
compassion for Iiim. But it must be remembered that this presump¬ 
tuous man, so completely infatuated with himself, who considered 
Italy his feudal domain, Albania his hunting ground, and the Palazzo 
Chigi his bachelor’s quarters, was in a great part responsible for the 
national tragedy. He cannot be excused just because, as his diary 
proves, he was aware of the terrible danger into which his fatlier- 
in-law’s policy w'as leading the country. In public, he acted as though 
he fully approved it. 

Actually at heart he was anti-Nazi, and the Nazis knew it from the 
very beginning. They hated him, and Hitler never referred to him as 
anything but ^Der abscheuliche Knale (the disgusting boy)’. Ciano 
never agreed with von Ribbentrop about anything. In 1938 the two 
Foreign Ministers made a bet about England’s and France’s reactions 
to a German invasion of Poland. Ribbentrop predicted tlic two great 
pow ers would remain spectators; Ciano that there would be a general 
conflagration. When Ribbentrop lost, he paid his gambling debt by 
sending the winner a complete suit of sixteenth century Japanese 
armour. Thus, even the ttager was kept within the pattern of the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance. 

The Ciano couple w’as of course the centre of Roman society. It 
was unfortunate that they served as models for many otliers. Their 
devil-may-care attitude formed a pattern of behaviour for their 
generation, and Countess Ciano’s conduct became the object of 
admiration of other young women who liked to lead a carefree 
existence. Curiously enough, this way of living is not Italian at all. 
The effect they had upon the manners and morals of their contemp¬ 
oraries was definitely harmful. They both were surrounded, adulated, 
flattered, feasted, and praised by their own cliques, and both went 
their separate ways. 

Countess Edda did not share her husband’s taste in friends. While 
he preferred the gay element, beautiful young women and smart 
young men, she liked other sorts of people, for the most part odd 
ones. She was a decidedly strong personality. As a child she had 
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shared years of struggle and poverty with her father. It was she who 
had carried tlie tin lunch-box to her father in prison. Later, he gave 
her every tiling she wanted and spoiled her terribly to alone for the 
years of hardship. This perhaps explains the revenge she sought from 
life when she could at least snatch all she wanted. This became especi¬ 
ally true after her marriage with Ciano. I do not think their marriage 
was a happy or even a satisfactory union, but that was a private 
matter and of no concern to anyone but the two people themselves. 
Tliey were a modem couple and Iiad a mutual understanding tliat 
neither would interfere in the other’s life. A man and a woman can 
establish their own rules for tlieir relationship, but if tliey are in a 
prominent position, it is dangerous for them not to respect the con¬ 
ventions. Countess Edda was completely indifferent to public 
opinion, and indeed few people liked or even approved of her. Far 
from minding this, she seemed almost to enjoy it. 

Her most consistent character trait was a hatred for all the estab¬ 
lished forms of social life. Claiming all sorts of privileges for liersclf, 
she was determined to live her own life as best she pleased. There was 
no convention on which she did not wage war. She w’ould neither 
take part in official parties or dinners nor appear at official cere¬ 
monies. True, such functions are not always amusing, but they are 
indispensable to international diplomatic life. A host of third-rate 
people surrounded her, and while she lavishly granted them favours, 
she scorned all charity as an outdated institution. She made a sport of 
behaving inconsiderately to elderly dignified people. She would turn 
her back on them, declare audibly that they were deadly bores, and 
hastily join die company of her strange friends. If she was pleased at 
being surrounded by general antipathy, she must have been riclily 
rewarded for her efforts. Although she was reputed to be remarkably 
intelligent, she never gave any indication of it. Slie had everything in 
life, rank, wealth, a handsome husband, and children; yet she always 
seemed irritated and dissatisfied, never gay, never smiling. It was 
only logical that when she began to dabble in politics she was once 
again on the WTong side. She championed Germany passionately and 
just as passionately denounced France and England. God knows 
why. 

I met her only once, when I paid my duty call on her, as the wife of 
an Ambassador must do upon the wife of die Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. She did not receive me amiably, was slightly impolite, and I 
determined to leave almost at once. She must liave guessed my de¬ 
cision, for she suddenly changed her attitude and exerted all her 
charm. She kept me for an hour, talking continuously. For the first 
time, I caught a glimpse of tlie intelligence she was reputed to have 
and indeed she was intelligent, but her conversation was completely 
without wit. She knew nothing of the meaning of the expression joie 
de vivrcy aU tlie pleasures of human existence, tlie spiritual as well as 
tlie material. Only someone completely lacking of wit could fail to 
appreciate France and her people. As for England, Countess Edda 
had even less understanding of that country since all formalities were 
alien to her and since she had neither style nor sense of humour, only 
bitter sarcasm. She considered England and English society unbear¬ 
ably dull and old-fashioned. Shortly before the war, in 1940, she 
planned a trip to the States, but was against it because of unfavour¬ 
able American public opinion toward Italy. Thereupon, her curiosity 
turned to hatred. She often expressed the hope tliat she might see the 
White House destroyed by Axis planes. 

Slie \\ as extremely authoritative, would not brook contradiction. 
Morally and physically, she was tlie living image of her father. I felt 
that she consciously imitated him. At any rate, she had his steady 
gaze and throaty voice. 

Countess Edda decided to visit Berlin to see with her own eyes 
everytliing she had been told so much about. She considered Hitler 
one of her father’s disciples and foresaw that she w'ould feel at home 
with the Nazi element. How right she was. The Nazis w^ere excited by 
lier visit, and she was w^elcomed enthusiastically by government 
circles and so-called society alike. Everyone outdid himself. Festivi¬ 
ties, dances and parties in night clubs and private houses followed 
one upon the other. A throng of men surrounded her, and she en¬ 
joyed herself thoroughly after the rather quiet social life in Rome. 
Moreover in Berlin there was no one to censure her behaviour. They 
even admired her harsh ways and strange manners, considering them 
proof of a strong character. Once she kept waiting for an hour a huge 
official party, at which the most important people in Berlin were 
present, and they were not angry at all. They just said, 'Sie ist ein 
Mordsherl/ (She*s a brick !)* 

We had already moved to Paris when she went to Berlin late in the 
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fall of *35, during the period of the Abyssinian War. It should be 
understood that until the sanctions were declared by France and 
England,Mussolini never showed any particular desire to promote an 
understanding between the two Fascist countries. For the time being 
all he wanted was to remain independent. The Nazis were impatient, 
however, and tried to win Mussolini’s daughter to their own cause. 
They laid stress upon England’s and France’s perfidious attitude 
toward Italy and made much of their own loyalty, adding that they 
would stand by Italy no matter what. They let the Countess know of 
the mammotli scale of their w'^ar preparations, and by so doing, took 
her breath aw^ay. Their strength w'as indeed formidable. 

Stunned by everything she had seen and heard. Countess Ciano 
returned to Italy determined to fight for the cause of tlie Axis. She 
was inspired by a sincere desire to assure her country’s triumph in 
the coming conflict and thus to contribute to the downfall of tlie 
Western democracies. 

In May of 1936, at the close of die Abyssinian War, immediately 
after her husband was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, she once 
more went to Berlin. Her presence there was w^ell advertised and 
should have served as a warning, but Europe still shut its eyes to the 
situation. In the ensuing years she became more and more active, and 
whenever the Anschluss problem w'as mentioned, she w'ould argue 
with her father that by racial law Austria rightfully belonged to Ger¬ 
many and that Italy had no right to interfere in a family matter. She 
used to tell Mussolini not to be ‘narrow-minded, since foreign policy 
must be decided on a grand scale.’ These were reputed to be her 
exact words. 

It would be erroneous to attribute too much importance to 
women’s influence in such matters as wars and alliances, but there is 
no doubt that they may affect the general atmosphere and thus influ¬ 
ence the minds of those who make the decisions. 

During the recent war, Countess Edda did auxiliary nursing and 
w^as very good at it. Unfortunately she had not had the preliminary 
training required of Red Cross nurses, but it is said to her credit that 
she never refused to carry out orders and was always ready to per¬ 
form the most menial of tasks. Wlien the end finally came, she prob¬ 
ably was not too surprised, since she had often said during the years 
of glamour, ‘We shall be lined up before a wall before we*re through.’ 
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Although she liaci probably said it just to be smart, perhaps she really 
was intelligent enough to foresee her dark future. She put up a vali¬ 
ant fight for her husband’s life, and when she lost, she must have 
realized at last what a fatal mistake she had made in putting faith in 
the Nazi’s friendship. 

Our personal life in this turbid atmosphere was not a pleasant one. 
We both felt ill at ease in Rome. My husband was considered an em¬ 
barrassing witness of Mussolini’s original foreign policy. Hitler had 
never concealed his feelings about my husband to Mussolini and 
expressed his satisfaction w'hen he was recalled from Paris. 'I’he 
Fiihrcr knew very well that my husband was w<;rking against him, 
even in Paris. It is a fact tl)at while my husband was ambassador in 
Berlin, there was never a question of an Italo-German alliance. 

Later on, a formal alliance between the Reich and Italy \^ as pro¬ 
pounded and definitely sealed in the so-called Steel Pact. The prelim¬ 
inary discussions were held in the Hotel Villa d’Este on Lake Como 
on the sixth and seventh of JVlay, 1938, by Ciano and Ribbentrop. The 
treaty was finally signed in Berlin on the tw enty-second of the same 
month. The Italian ambassador in Berlin, Mr. Attolico, who 
remained at his post until 1940, w'as granted the title of Count of 
Adelfia in ‘recognition of his many merits.’ 

I heard in Rome of tlie gala ball at the Villa d’Esie given after the 
two foreign ministers completed their discussions of the pact. All 
Milan’s society beauties were there, and the atmosphere was 
extremely gay, everyone speaking happily of the new' alliance. Ribben- 
irop, in high spirits, waltzed gaily w ith the Countess Durini. She 
alluded to the possibility of another w^ar and asked her partner how 
Russia w^as expected to act in such an eventuality. Ribbentrop 
laughed harshly and replied in a half-singing fashion to the tune the 
band was playing, ‘Oh, but Russia is with us, of course,’ leaving the 
Countess quite perplexed. That was in 1938. The treaty between 
Germany and Russia was signed only a year later. 

We led a retired life in Rome because w'e were considered ‘danger¬ 
ous to know.’ We knew we were watched. Our telephone wires were 
tapped, and everybody with whom w'e came in contact was reported 
to the police. We did see a lot, however, of tw^o of our ex-colleagues, 
tlie Belgian and French ambassadorial couples wdio were then accred¬ 
ited to Italy. The Belgian Ambassador and his wife had been in Berlin 
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during the three years we were there and also in Paris when we were 
there too. Together we had witnessed the alarming events in Berlin, 
and together we had enjoyed life in Paris. Count de Kerchove, an 
experienced, fine diplomat as well as a warm, kind-hearted man, was 
very anxious about his country’s fate. He was much too intelligent not 
to realize the threat Hitler offered to Belgium’s security. In Berlin he 
had been noted for his outspoken wit. Once at a dinner in Berlin he 
sat next to Frau Schacht, whose husband had been governor of 
Brussels during the World War I, and de Kerchove met for die first 
time that evening. Frau Schacht, not displaying notable tact, asked 
him, ‘What do the Belgians say of my husband.^* 

Count de Kerchove replied without a moment’s hesitation, ‘They 
say he wasn’t exactly invited to stay in Brussels.’ 

The French Ambassador and Madame Francjois-Poncet had been 
our dear friends in Berlin, wdicrc die Nazis had appeared even more 
ridiculous than they were under Monsieur Frangois-Poncet’s caustic 
wit. Lovely Madame Fran?ois-Poncet came to see me a few days 
before Italy declared war on France. We did not mention a w^ord of 
war, but w^e both knew it was coming. I accompanied lier to the ele¬ 
vator, and she stood in the open door hesitating for a moment. Then 
she turned her charming face to me and asked in a slightly trembling 
voice, ‘You really diink nothing can be done.^’ I could not force 
myself to speak. I just nodded my head, and she stepped into the 
elevator and out of my life for many years. 

One of the most painful things we were forced to witness during 
those years in Rome before war was declared w^as Germany’s annex¬ 
ation of Austria. Italian public opinion was highly incensed by the 
move, and Mussolini’s speech a few days afterwards in Parliament 
showed that he had been completely uninformed of what was going 
to happen and that he was inwardly raging against Hitler. Nobody 
knew anything ahead of time about the Nazi plans for occupying 
Austria. When the day and hour for the move had been decided 
upon, Goering issued invitations to a banquet for five hundred per¬ 
sons, including all tlie heads of foreign embassies and legations in 
Berlin. When all the guests had gathered in tlie big reception room of 
the Aviation Club, he kept tliem waiting, as usual, for about an hour. 
Of course some of those present felt uneasy and had a presentiment 
of what was to come, but it was impossible to leave, since Goering 
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was supposed to appear at any moment. At last he arrived, and in a 
harsh voice shouted across die room to Count Magistrate, the Italian 
Charge d’Affaires, ^Ich hale glacniende Nachrichten aus Italien (I 
have excellent news from Italy).’ Then of course everybody under¬ 
stood, but still they had to stay and could not hurry to their offices to 
inform their respective governments of what had occurred, for 
Goering sat down and the banquet began. It was very much like a 
funeral service, we were told, an insufferably long meal, very slowly 
served. When it was over, German troops were well across tlie 
Austrian border. 

The Italian people felt the blow of the Austrian occupation keenly. 
They all knew what it meant to Iiave the Nazis in the Brenner Pass. 
There was only one hope in their minds, that at last Mussolini would 
realize what the Nazis really were and would turn back to Italy’s old 
friends, France and England. Perhaps, tliey hoped, it was not too 
late. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

A LAST TASTE OF FREEDOM 

DURING tliis period of painful uncertainty, w-e felt die need of a 
change. For people like ourselves, who opposed a pro-Gcrman 
policy, the atmosphere in Rome became suffocating, and we decided 
to leave Rome for a short time. On die spur of die moment wt took a 
boat for Greece. We had long awaited die opportunity of becoming 
acquainted ^ ith Hellas, traditionally a land of free spirits, and we 
hoped that the trip would soothe our nerves and provide the distrac¬ 
tion we badly needed. 

Thus we found ourselves one morning toward the end of March, 
1938, on deck of a ship sailing on die dark blue waters of the Aegean. 
As we stood diere, gazing at the broad horizon, Athens emerged out 
of the morning mist, against die background of violet-coloured 
Hymetthos. At last w'e w^ere to set foot on the earth of Hellas. 

When we disembarked, a sense of fulfilment took possession of me* 
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I loosened the strings of my soul as the pilgrim does of his sandals 
when he finally reaches his hallowed destination. Taking a deep 
breath of the scented air, I greeted the land where human thought, for 
centuries and centuries, had enjoyed total freedom. For us Greece 
represented the ultimate in spiritual values, and although we had an¬ 
ticipated mucli from our visit, the reality far surpassed our expecta¬ 
tions. In every way it represented our concept of the ideal attitude 
toward life’s problems. We felt reinforced in our convictions, seeing 
more clearly than ever tliat they stemmed from ancient Greece itself 
and provided the foundation on which all of Western civilization was 
based. 

For aesthetic pleasures nothing can surpass the sight of the sea 
from the Acropolis, and looking down on the Aegean gave us a sense 
of serene well-being. My husband, in his own calm way, was as 
deeply impressed by all we saw as I, but I had still another reason for 
exaltation. I came with my mind full of the memory of the lines of 
Sophocles. I had acted the parts of Antigone and Electra so often 
that from the first I felt as though in a spiritual sense I had reached my 
native land. 

After a short stay in Athens, w^e left on a tour of the rest of the 
country. I remember one glorious morning in the liquid emerald Bay 
of Corinth when we rested among the ruins of temples and contem¬ 
plated the snow-girdled peak of Parnassus. The following day we set 
out for Mycenae, reaching it on a stormy afternoon. Dark clouds 
hung low' in the sky, and the sun broke through only witli difficulty. 
The gloomy light imparted a tragic atmosphere to the valley. We 
were on the very scene of Sophocles’ frightful tragedy, and I remem¬ 
bered the great poet’s words. ‘This is Mycenae rich in gold and rich in 
misdeeds.’ My excitement knew no bounds wlien I spied the dread 
house of the crime itself, huge, austere, and menacing, built on a 
small hill in the middle of the valley. At the sight of it, I w^as deeply 
moved indeed. Here had lived Electra, Agamemnon’s unfortunate 
daughter whose lamentations I had so often repeated on the stage. 
The \ alley, tiie house itself, all seemed strangely familiar, as though I 
had been tliere before in another life. It seemed to me that this was the 
house where I had been bom, before whose doors I had spent my 
youth. Behind the walls had lived Electra’s mother with her unlawful 
mate, Aegisthus. Before those very doors Electra had w^ted for the 
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return of Orestes, who arrived to kill tlie woman who had given him 
life. From that very spot he had been driven to the unknown after the 
wrathful Eumenides had wreaked tlieir vengeance upon him. 

When we reached the main entrance, the lion’s gate, I ran tlirough 
and with my hands caressed the walls, the great cyclopic blocks of 
stone. My husband did not disturb me. He had known me long 
enough and he fully understood what I was doing. He knew just 
how much Sophocles had meant to me. I do not remember how long 
W'c stayed there, but night-fall finally obliged us to leave. 

The next morning wc reached Epidaurus where the Sanctuary of 
Asclepios had been erected. The colossal amphitheatre there is in 
such perfect condition that it gives the visitor almost an exact idea of 
what the Greek theatre w^as like. It was a balmy spring morning, and 
fortunately we were tlic only visitors. Lost in reverie, wc sat in one of 
the rows of stone seats built into the hillside, surrounded by a deep, 
soothing silence, disturbed only by the twittering of birds. And then 
obeying an impulse, I went up to the stage and standing exactly on 
tlie white stone marking tlie centre of the stage, recited Aittigone’s 
farewell speech. It was the first time since I had left the theatre that I 
had spoken those ringing words; yet, after all those years tlie tragic 
maiden’s marvellous speech, as she greeted life for the last time, came 
back to me unfailingly. I was almost in a trance. For me, the empty 
theatre was full of the shadows of tliose who had sat there two tliou- 
sand years before, listening to the very same words. To repeat them 
in such a place gave me one of tlie supreme moments of my life. 
When I came to the words which mark the end of the life of the royal 
daughter of the Atrides, tears were streaming down my cheeks. 
Unwittingly, in the words of Antigone, I was expressing my own 
fears for what the future might bring. Like her, I was speaking my 
last words in freedom. 

Before leaving, we paid a short visit to Delphi and the mysterious 
oracle to which the ancient world had applied for knowledge of the 
future. I thought I could see the fearless Argonauts among the olive 
trees on the hillside, come to listen to the words of Pythia. 

We stopped at the village inn in Delphi, and since the night was 
warm and the moon full, w'e went for a walk after the evening meal. 
The silence over tlie moonlit landscape was complete, and we walked 
slowly along, neither of us speaking, both of us reflecting, lost in a 
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dream. And then, astoundingly, a grating voice, only too well known 
to us rang harshly in the night. For a moment we could not believe 
our ears. It seemed impossible. From where had it come.^ Then we 
saw that a car parked before our inn had a powerful radio set tuned to 
a speech of Hitler’s. It was terrifying to hear that voice, swollen witli 
rage and infected with hatred, invade the peaceful night at Delphi. It 
was almost more than we could bear. It seemed at that moment that 
there was no escape from him. There was no turning our backs on 
him. He was a fact that we had to face and the world with us. The 
oracle at Delphi had spoken clearly. 

With sadness in our hearts we returned to Athens and then to 
Rome, just in time for the Fiihrer’s arrival. Everyone expected that 
Mussolini, his pride hurt by the way Germany had annexed Austria, 
would ‘postpone’ Hitler’s state visit to Italy; but on the contrary, the 
visit not only took place as planned, it was celebrated witii unprece¬ 
dented pomp and magnificence. The state’s expenses amounted to 
more than five million lira! The people were ordered to display 
‘cordiality and enthusiasm.’ Since few felt anytliing but disgust and 
scorn, it is easy to guess how tliis order worked out. 

He arrived at eight in tlie evening, and the church bells ringing out 
the Angelus gave a touch of solemnity to his entry. From a friend’s 
house a few yards from the Quirinale, I saw the royal coach approach 
with Hitler sitting stiffly at the King’s right. For all of us it was a de¬ 
pressing sight. Slowly the coached moved through the unenthusias¬ 
tically cheering crowds. It was as though Death had entered our 
beautiful capital, and so he had. 

That night Rome was illuminated as never before. Searchlights 
were focused upon the principal btiildings. Even more spectacular 
were the huge ancient Roman vases or amphorae along tlie Via del 
Impero filled with burning magnesium powder. They gave the classic 
ruins of the Forum and the Palatine Hill an unearthly beauty. The 
Colosseum was lit from within in the same fashion, and it glowed in 
the night. 

After all the festivities in Rome, in none of which did we take part, 
came the naval parade in Naples. Our biggest passenger liner, the 
Rexy was placed at the visitor’s disposal, and prominent Italians were 
invited to see the naval review. We went, and I do not regret it, for it 
was a wonderful sight. It was a magnificent day, of a kind to be found 
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only on the Mediterranean. The Bay of Naples had never been more 
beautiful. The sea was dark blue-green; the sky, cloudless. Only the 
Nazis marred the scene. Hitler never seemed as common, as 
grotesque, as he did in Italy, and in Naples the effect was strongest 
of all. 

In the evening there was a performance at the San Carlo Opera 
House. The two duces were exhausted; the performance was 
mediocre, and the audience was frozen in a silence so meaningful that 
after the second act tlie dictators stood up abruptly and left. 

After that visit we all knew that the die was cast and that unless a 
miracle occurred, Italy was being dragged down to disaster. We all 
lived in a state of perpetual anxiety about the coming war. The best 
people in public life were dismissed from office and die Party pre¬ 
vailed everywhere. Party members boasted loudly of a victory in the 
coming conflict although tliey must have known how unprepared 
Italy was. 

On my daily walks in die Villa Borghesc, I used to see Starace, the 
Secretary of die Party, on horseback stripped to the waist, jumping 
the obstacles on die track. It was an unusual, not to say a shocking 
sight. Women were not pleased, schoolboys snickered, and priests 
turned their heads away in indignation. Farinacci, who had been one 
of the strongest supporters of the Axis alliance, gained ground every 
day. The Italian people were at the mercy of diese men, politically 
uneducated, morally without conscience, since Mussolini w'as under 
their influence. He was also, by this time, completely under Hitler's 
spell and acted as he was ordered to. Italy was rapidly drifting 
towards the edge of the abyss. 

Grandi was the best looking of the Fascist leaders, but his taste in 
dress was doubtful. Despite the years he had spent in London as 
Italy’s Ambassador, he never succeeded in looking really smart and 
always seemed somewhat provincial. He and Balbo both grew 
goatees, but that was the only thing they had in common. They dis¬ 
liked and mistrusted each odier. Balbo once told me, ‘At the time of 
the March on Rome, we were both young, and to tell the trudi, 
neither of us knew very much about the ways of the world. After our 
arrival in the capital, I went to stay at the Excelsior. I was eager to 
know all about life. Grandi reproached me bitterly for my choice of 
quarters. He stayed in a small, modest hotel and thouglit me frivolous 
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for not doing the same.’ Later'on in London, Grandi was cured of 
his excessive puritanism, but not of his dislike for Balbo. 

Balbo, the man of indomitable courage, quite surprisingly, was a 
man of erudition. He was a native of Ferrara and an authority on its 
history and on Lucrezia Borgia who spent the years of her glory 
there. He was surprisingly attached to her memory. He thought her 
name had been slandered by history, and he set himself the task of 
clearing it. Once, he told me, while he was doing some research in the 
Anibrosiana, one of the world’s great libraries, he held one of her 
golden tresses in his hands. It had been cut off after her deatli and 
jealously guarded in the library among other historical treasures. In 
speaking of its colour and softness, he seemed to be almost in love 
with her. It was characteristic of him that he was chivalrous witli 
ladies even when they were dead. 

Absurd as it may sound, I could never consider him a Fascist. As a 
young man of twenty-three, he had attached himself to tlie move¬ 
ment in his own personal way. He was an intrepid, daring young 
man, tlie only one of tlie Blackshirts who knew how to smile at life. 
Life, of course, could not help but smile back at him. He seemed to be 
on friendly terms with the elements and to enjoy tlie favour of the 
gods. Certainly, good luck accompanied his ventures. He had tlie 
courage of a lion and tlie charm of a gamin. 

When he returned from his flight to Nortli America in 1934, the 
acclaim with which the Italian people greeted him aroused Musso¬ 
lini’s jealousy. Nonetlieless, Mussolini appointed him Marshal of the 
Air Force. But shortly afterw^ards he got rid of him by appointing 
him to the governorship of Libya. This stratagem did not deceive the 
Italian people for a moment. They knew why their idol was being 
kept at a safe distance. Those who had lost faitli in Mussolini looked 
with hope on Balbo. Perhaps he, they thought, would be able to 
convince the Duce of the absurdity of war, or, if diis should prove 
impossible, overthrow him. Whenever he came to Rome from 
Tripoli, he spoke openly to Mussolini about foreign policy, but he 
never obtained satisfaction. I learned that from Balbo himself when 
he w as in Rome for the last time at the beginning of May, 1940 .1 met 
him on the eightli of that month at the home of mutual friends and 
saw immediately that he was in a black mood. Conversation lagged, 
and when the party broke up, we left together. Before we separated 
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at the gate, we had a few words in tlie garden. I tedd him how many 
ol us had faitl i in him and implored him to be careful of his own per¬ 
sonal salcty. He replied sadly. ‘Cara arnica^ no more can be done. I 
tried to dissuade him, but it was no use. He has already made his 
decision. As for me, he wants my life, and he shall have it.” 

Those were the last words lie spoke to me and I knew that I had 
seen him for the last time. The news of his tragic death some ’^ eeks 
later must have been a relief to Mussolini. Ciano, w lio loathed Balbo, 
made no attempt to conceal his personal satisfaction, although he 
w'cpt crocodile tears. Mussolini no doubt was right in being relieved, 
for Balbt) certainly would have shot him before he had succeeded in 
ruining Italy. I’he Nazis too were relieved; their most powerful 
Italian adversary had fallen. 

A few w eeks later w e were at w^ar. Before war came, the last persem 
to wliom we confided our fears of the probable consequences of’ 
Mussolini’s policy w as our dear friend, Ann MacCormick of’ The New 
York Times. Ours has been a friendship of more than tw^enty years’ 
standing, one that began in Moscow^ and has lasted until now'. We 
bear the highest esteem and admiration for this brilliant w oman who 
has been present on the scene of history for tw enty years. Slie has 
always appeared at crucial moments on the battlefields of world 
politics, carefully readied her own opinion, and given the w odd her 
analysis. I cannot remember a single mistake on her record. No 
matter how excited tJie atmosphere in which she found herself, she 
remained calm. Her judgment w^as always sound; her heart warm. 1 
have always thought of her as the Queen Victoria of journalism. She 
has alw ays been a great friend of both my countries, Italy and Hun¬ 
gary. She knew- Mussolini well, and he respected her highly and 
listened to her cautious, wise w'ords for many years. It w as in Paris in 
the fall of’36 that she first told me of her astonishment at the change 
in Mussolini. We were sitting in my small boudoir wdien she 
remarked, ‘He isn’t himself any more.’ I could hardly deny it. 

When she came to Rome for the last time before the war, Musso¬ 
lini avoided seeing her. He knew beforehand wdiat she would have 
told him. Of course we met, and before her departure we had a rather 
melancholy dinner together, just the four of us, she and her husband, 
I and mine. When we took leave of each other, we embraced like 
people who knew' they w^ould not be meeting again for years. We 
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knew that for a long time we would have no more friendly talks. 
‘And what will become of Hungary?’ she asked anxiously. 

My husband and I walked home in silence. The streets were dark; 
the practice blackout was an ill omen. ‘And what will become of 
Hungary?’ Tlie question echoed in my heart. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE HUNGARIAN TRAGEDY 

NEWS from Budapest was reassurit^ until the beginning of 1941. We 
hoped against hope that Hungary would stay out of the war, al¬ 
though we knew that the Reich would use all possible means to force 
her to take a part. In March of ’41, my mother fell gravely ill and I 
was called home to her bedside. The war was already on, of course, 
but though death and fear reigned in the rest of Europe, Hungary 
was still neutral. Budapest, despite my personal worries, was an oasis. 
Tlie population seemed quiet, although some friends said they feared 
for die future. Count Paul Teleki was Prime Minister, and his 
presence at the head of the government was a guarantee of honest, 
peaceful politics. The people had confidence that he would do every¬ 
thing possible to keep them out of war. A son of Transylvania, he 
bore all the characteristics of his people, the ^s^ekelys' Transylvania, 
for a thousand years had been the fortress that had resisted the in¬ 
vasion of the Turks that threatened European and Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, and the s^ekelys had been the ones who kept watch in the 
Carpathians. Their liistory has made them a special people, fearless, 
shrewd, accustomed to hardship, spare in body, e^er to learn and 
work. They have always been an invaluable part of the Magyar 
nation. At no time would they make concessions to circumstances if 
their honour were at stake. 

Count Teleki was no exception. He was not a politician by profes¬ 
sion, but a scientist, one of the world’s best known geographers. His 
knowledge of the world’s affairs and his unfailing intuition, another 
sz^kely trait, served him in good stead as Prime Minister, Although 
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he had a frail constitution, havir^ suffered from kidney disease, he 
seemed above physical discomfort, never sparing himself when his 
country’s interests were at stake. He belonged to the great Humanist 
school of thought which hoped only for peace. Above all, he was a 
Catholic in the highest and most complete sense of tlie word. If his 
piety bordered on mysticism, as many maintain, he evinced no sign of 
it outwardly. I have no right to express an opinion on such a delicate 
matter, but I do think tliat he believed simply and absolutely, and 
dial his faith, as firm as a rock, must have guided him in all his 
decisions, not excepting the last fatal one. 

Teleki, after much diought, signed a treaty of ‘eternal friendship’ 
and mutual assistance widi Yugoslavia. He sincerely hoped diat diis 
treaty would act as a brake on die Nazis’ rapid expansion. Bodt 
nadons signed the treaty in perfect good faith. It was not an agree¬ 
ment dictated by pure necessity. The public approved it not only 
because diey thought it would bring the Nazis to their senses, but 
also because it showed that die Hungarians had learned to respect 
the Serbs and to consider them friends instead of enemies. Both 
countries still had illusions about the sanctity of the written word. 
They were not yet aware of the extent of Nazi brutality and violence. 

Three mondis later the Nazis asked for free passage dirough 
Hungary to Yugoslavia. Even had diey waited for an answer, 
Hungary was powerless to refuse. On the day when the first Panzer 
divisions appeared in Budapest on their way south, consternation 
was general. All of Budapest, burning widi excitement, looked up to 
the hill of Buda where the Prime Minister resided. Everyone knew 
that the Governmental Council had been in session until the small 
hours of the morning. The entire population was in the streets, 
waiting for a sign, a word, an action of protest. The suspense was 
unbearable. Finally wild rumours began to spread. People ran about 
gesticulating and talking to themselves. Small groups formed on 
street comers, in squares, in the streets tliemselves. The passer-by 
could catch words at random, ‘He is a prisoner,’ ‘A paralytic stroke,’ 
‘Assassinated,’ and so forth—^until finally the incredible truth 
became known. Paul Teleki had committed suicide during the night! 
The unbelievable was true, and the black flag sadly flapping above 
the fa^de of the Presidential Palace v'as the first sign of die sorrow 
that swept over the country. 
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It was almost as though the invaders were waiting for this sign. 
The flood of tanks, guns, and trucks packed witli troops and ammu¬ 
nition increased every hour. It seemed as though tlie frail man still 
lying on his death-bed, had been the only obstacle to their invasion. 
His suicide was a protest, a gesture meant to show tliat a single 
individual could oppose acts violating international law. It was a 
refusal to accept tlic law of the jungle by which the strong claim the 
right to eat the weak. 1 believe the shot that blew out his brains was 
meant to show that the Hungarian Premier preferred to die rather 
than break his word of honour on tlie treaty. 

It is diflicult to suppress one’s emotion at the thought of the inner 
struggle tliat must have preceded his decision. Suicide is the greatest 
crime ag<anst God in the Catholic religion; yet Teleki, believer 
though he was, preferred to give up his chance of eternal happiness 
rather than betray his nation. The saving of his soul concerned him 
alone; his word had been given on behalf of his people. This is the 
explanation of his sacrifice which should be accepted by those for 
whom it was made. If no one on earth can, God in His infinite grace 
and mercy wall understand and forgive His unfortunate son. 

I witnessed, as did tlie whole population, the unbroken march of 
the German army on its way to Yugoslavia. Day and night for a 
wdiole wTek, the terrible march continued, accompanied by the roar 
of countless planes. The banks of the Danube were thronged with 
people watching tlie parade. But the fear we all felt changed to dis¬ 
gust, wdien, after the quick conquest of Yugoslavia and the destruc¬ 
tion of Belgrade, die troops passed through again on their way back 
to Germany loaded with every kind of loot imaginable. Furniture, 
sewing machines, pictures, cushions, stolen blankets, and mountains 
of shoes filled the trucks. This was not a victorious army, but a 
gigantic band of plunderers returning home from a profitable raid. It 
was a ghastly sight and should have served as a lesson. 

We who had witnessed Teleki’s sacrifice had a pale hope that it 
would be remembered by the great powers when the destiny of tlie 
smaller, subjugated nations should be decided. We were deceived. 
From the moment of his burial, Hungary was considered an ally of 
Nazi Germany. Though war had not yet been declared, the lights of 
tlie capital were extinguished and a blackout settled over our minds 
and souls. 
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On my way back to Italy my heart bled for the land of my birdi, 
but what I saw in store for it was only a particle of what actually came 
to pass. First there w^as the cruel and bloody Nazi terror that made 
victims of many thousands of die civilian population. Tlien came the 
terrible siege in which the city w^as bombed for forty-five days and 
nights incessantly. Finally, there was the actual Russian invasion. 

In 1947 I returned to Budapest, once again to see wdiat had hap¬ 
pened to my house on Buda hill. The only w'ord 1 had had of it was 
that it w as still standing. I arrived in the early morning hours, and as I 
dro\'e through the ruins of the town, my heart sank. The old, historic 
section of the city, knowm as Buda, had been almost totally des¬ 
troyed, and the desolate streets down whicli I drove w'ere completely 
lined with the shells of bumt-out houses. Seeing all this, the very 
thought of what I would find when I reached my own small house 
filled me w ith dread. When the car had struggled its way through the 
ruins and finally came to a stop, I feared to look up and face the truth 
as one fears to look for the first time upon the face of a friend disfig¬ 
ured by leprcjsy. The sound of someone joyfully calling my name 
brought me back to reality. It was Teresa, my mother’s elderly maid 
who had been witli my family ever since I can remember. She em¬ 
braced me and w'e cried for long moments in eacli other’s 
arms. 

I looked up and could not believe my eyes. There stood the house, 
intact except for a few broken windows and some bullet-holes in the 
walls. It w as incredible. I later learned that it was the only one on the 
hill that had w ithstood the bombing and the attack. Directly oppo¬ 
site, the British Legation had been razed to the ground as had the 
houses to its left and right hand. Of all the buildings on that street, 
only mine remained. Even more astonishing, notliing had been 
touched inside. Teresa later told me that people in Budapest referred 
to it as ‘tlie miracle house.’ 

I ran from room to room, almost sobbing wdth relief, w'^hile Teresa 
followed slowdy, a frown on her wrinkled face. There was still the 
beautiful furniture; my silver, my linen, all my belongings in their 
proper places. It was too good to be true. I turned to Teresa, a tear of 
joy running down my cheek only to see that she was wringing lier 
hands in distress. 

‘One tiling, I haven’t told you. Something terrible happened. I 
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hoped you wouldn’t Icam about it, but there is no use trying to hide 
it. It’d be better if you know.” 

‘But what . . . what.^ . . .’ After the scenes I had witnessed in the 
streets outside, my ima^nadon failed me. 

‘It’s this. Two forks and three spoons are missing from your dear 
mother’s silver!’ And she burst into tears. 

My laugh tliat followed bordered on hysteria. Amidst all that 
tragedy and destruction, faithful Teresa was worried about a few 
missing silver forks and spoons! 

When I approached my mother’s little cupboard and opened the 
door, the first object my fingers touched was a little crystal bell that 
had been hers. I remembered its clear sound tliat from my earliest 
childhood had called me to happy events. As I touched it, its etliereal 
tinkling made me believe in miracles. Where all about lay a city in 
ruins, where heavy bronze church bells had melted in tlie holocaust, 
this little crystal bell had been saved. 

Teresa told me what the house had gone through. The entry hall 
been converted into a kitchen for German soldiers. When they had 
left, hurriedly I might add, the house had become a place of refuge for 
all those in the neighbourhood who had lost their own houses. All 
sorts of people had gathered diere and stayed throughout the siege. 
They had eaten in tlie kitchen, sometimes twenty or more of them 
around the long table. At times they had stayed there waiting for 
death, eating, drinking, and singing, while bombs exploded close by. 
Otlier times they had taken shelter under the furniture. Two of them 
had slept under the piano; one on top of it! Several romances had 
tlieir beginning during tliose trying days. Never for a moment did 
they lose their bravado. When the siege was over, the Russians had 
come to search the house for hidden Germans. When they saw the 
overcrowded rooms and their dirty occupants (water was out of the 
question in those days) they were satisfied that the house was already 
common property of the people. They would have been astonished 
to hear the names of the ‘guests’ who were all members of the aris¬ 
tocracy, bombed out of their old palaces which had studded all of 
Buda. 

I was in Budapest for eight days, packing my belongings, relics of 
the past, and distributing what I could not take away among relatives 
and friends; I managed to salvage a good deal including my piano, 
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which I took, bullet-holes and all. Friends came to see me in droves 
during those days, and even people who only knew me from the 
stage, but whom I had never met. They came, and I did not even ask 
who tliey were. I understood tliat in seeing me, tliey saw something 
of their past. Most of tliem wanted to confide their personal sorrow 
to me. They invariably began, ‘Oh, Boezsi, you don’t know what 
we’ve been through.’ It became a choir of lamentation like those in 
Greek tragedy. More than that they could not say, and I knew that 
those words would ring in my ears until the end of my days. For me 
it was enougli to look at their haggard faces and their shabby clothes. 

By the time I left I felt tom to pieces emotionally. On the morning 
of my departure I went to the six o’clock Mass in the Coronation 
Church of Buda, a few steps from my house. The damaged cathedral, 
testimony to what Hungary had been and what she had been 
through, was deserted at tliat early hour, and I was alone. The tom 
battle-flags brought home in centuries past from glorious victories 
flapped sadly in the gusts of wind that whistled through tlie broken 
windows. 

After Mass I looked down for the last time from the hill of Buda on 
the Danube and rested my eyes on tlic Island of St. Margaret, once so 
beautiful, now a desert of burnt tree stumps and bomb craters. It 
seemed to me that only moral disintegration could result from so 
much physical devastation. In what could one hope.^ 

On my way to tlie station, I stopped at the cemetery to pay my 
last respects to my parents’ grave. My heart was about to break w'ith 
despair at my country’s fate. After having knelt and said prayers, I 
looked up at the tombstone and tliere read those words: ‘Ideas are 
stronger tlian coarse material, wliich may be destroyed by violence. 
Ideas will live forever.’ I had heard tliose words often in my child¬ 
hood, but at that moment it seemed as if I were hearing them for die 
first time. Yes, the Magyars would be saved by die strengdi of their 
spiritual beings. Many thousands are now living scattered about die 
world, representatives of die Hungarian genius: artists, painters, 
technicians, musicians, workmen, scientists. There is no doubt that 
their day will come, a day when ideas will triumph over coarse 
material and they will be able to return to the land of their fathers. In 
the spirit of this hope diey must continue their fight for freedom, the 
dream of their age-old race. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE HOPE OF HUMANITY 


CARDINAL PACKI.LI, tlic Papa! Legate, crossed tlic border into 
France on the ninth of July, 1937, to consecrate the Basilica in Lisieux 
built in honour of Petite Saintc Thercse, glory of tlie Carmelite 
Order. News of his arrival created a stir of excitement in the capital 
and indeed in the whole country. He was one of the outstanding 
personalities of the Churcli, the pride of Papal diplomacy, whose visit 
every nation considered a special favour on the part of the Holy See. 
His coming to France was considered an event of great consequence. 

At that time the Government of France was in the hands of the 
‘Front Populaire,’ and the Premier was Monsieur Lfon Blum. Few 
would ha\ e thought this fact could have had any influence on the way 
in which the Cardinal would be received, but the Government was 
anxious to emphasize the Cardinal’s welcome to sliow tJiat France, 
despite a socialist regime, was still 7 a Jillc ainie de VEglise (the old¬ 
est daughter of the Church)’. 

Cardinal Pacelli stopped for a few days in Paris before his depar¬ 
ture for Lisieux, and many were die festivities in his honour. The 
diplomatic corps was not invited to any of them, since the Cardinal’s 
visit to France was considered a special mission. On his way back 
from Lisieux to Rome he was to celebrate the Holy Mass in the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame. I was most anxious to be there, but I knew 
that the church would be jammed, and to have asked for a privileged 
scat under the circumstances would bas e been presumptuous. 

It was fortunate that the Comte de Saint Martin, head organist of 
Notre-Dame, was a friend of mine, and through him I was able to 
wdtness the ceremony from the vantage point of a seat next to the 
organ. He promised me that I would have a unique opportunity to 
follow the Mass from there and that the sight would be marvellous. 
He was right. In the misty pomp of the cathedral, die Papal Legate 
made his solemn entry. In the full majesty of his bearing, he led a pro- 
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cession of all the Cardinals of France followed by all the Bishops, lie 
was tall and erect. Strength and dignity were apparent in his every 
movement, and the expression of his face was so transfigured by 
inner emotion that people suddenly found themselves on their knees, 
awestricken. He personified the spirit of the Catliolic Church. From 
his person emanated force and liglit, and when he lifted his pale Jiands 
before the altar and joined them in prayer to die Divine, it was a 
vision of unearthly beauty. Through the mist of the incense, above 
the heads of the congregation, only those two hands were visible. 
The powerful tones of a Bach Fugue resounded on tlie organ widi 
such colossal strength that it seemed as though lions were roaring out 
the Creed in the ears of die universe. 

The impressiveness of the ceremony was only increased by the 
demonstration of faith awaiting the Cardinal on his exit from the 
cadiedral. A huge crowd stood before the bronze doors, in its en¬ 
thusiasm pushing back die police cordon to approach die Cardinal 
and kiss die licm of his robe. Mothers on tlieir knees lifted their 
children for his benediction. It was a spontaneous demonstration of 
profound religious feeling, one which visibly affected die Cardinal. 
Witli a slight smile, he imparted his blessings on the crowd. 

It was a never to be forgotten scene, and I told His Eminence so 
when I was presented to him in March of 1938 at a large reception in 
the Palace of Prince Marcantonio Colonna, Assistant Prince of the 
Papal Throne. The guests were high church dignitaries, all the 
Cardinals present in Rome, diplomats and prominent personalities. 
When the Secretary of die State of the Holy See, Cardinal Pacelli, 
made his entrance, the entire gathering turned towards him. He pre¬ 
dominated in this worldly gathering as he had in die group of high 
priests in die Cathedral of Notre-Darne. There was a slight shade of 
difference, however, in his behaviour this time, the slightest hint of 
the worldly elegance of the diplomats about him. He seemed per¬ 
fectly at home in the drawing-rooms of the great world. Without 
losing the austere dignity of his liigh position, he nonetheless man¬ 
aged to be charming and affable to the people he met. 

Monsignor Arborio Mella was standing next to me, and I asked to 
be introduced to the Cardinal. After kissing his ring and bowing, I 
looked up to meet his benevolent gaze and immediately told him of 
my impressions of the ceremony in Paris and the subsequent mani- 
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festation of devotion and faith by the Parisian Catholics. From his 
answer I could see that he was pleased to remember the occasion and 
happy to talk about it. Our conversation lasted only a few minutes, 
but when I reverently, took my leave, I had the feeling of having been 
somehow enriched. 

A year later, in 1939, he became our Pope. When I saw him again 
in 1940, it was from a distance on the occasion of a concert given at 
the Vatican. It was a most unusual occurrence. The Holy Father is 
not only fond of music; he played tlie violin himself in his youth and 
is a connoisseur of symphonic music. The President of tlie Academy 
of Saint Cecilia, the aged Count San Martino, offered a concert to the 
Pope as an act of respectful homage. The orchestra of the Academy 
was to perform, and tlie Holy Father was asked to choose the pro¬ 
gramme. The invitation read ‘to attend a concert in the awed pres¬ 
ence of His Holiness Pope Pius XII.’ It was to be held in the Aula 
della Benedizione on the fifth of April. On the day of the concert the 
immense hall looked different from usual. It was not filled by pilgrims 
from all over the world, but by an audience of two tliousand persons 
of fashionable Roman society and of the dite of the clerical world. It 
was a unique sight. The predominating black of the lesser dignitaries 
was brightened by the scarlet and violet of tlie Cardinals and Bishops, 
interwoven with the poppy red uniforms of the Maltese Knights and 
the white robes of tiie Knights of tlie Holy Sepulchre. The gold 
shining on the uniforms of the diplomats accredited to the Holy See 
and the diamond tiaras of the ladies of the Roman aristocracy glitter¬ 
ing under the black lace shawls prescribed for the Pope’s presence, 
added a note of glamour to the magnificence of the gathering. Ena, 
Queen of Spain, regal in her fair beauty, made her appearance in tlie 
company of the Prince and Princess of Asturias. The white-bearded 
Prince Chigi, in the full uniform of the Grand Master of the Maltese 
Knights, greeted Prince Colonna. From moment to moment, more 
distinguished personalities appeared, and as the audience grew, so did 
its anticipation. Everyone was anxious to have a good seat, as near 
the Papal Throne as possible. Suddenly silver trumpets rang out, and 
His Holiness appeared clad in his snow white robe and, followed by 
his court, walked to his throne. 

The silence was absolute. He sat down, and so did everyone else. 
Maestro Molinari lifted his baton, and the concert began with the 
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Fust Symphony of Beethoven. At the end of the Finale^ the audience 
hesitated, uncertain whether to applaud in the presence of His Holi¬ 
ness; then he began to clap. We ^1 joined in heartily. Compositions 
of Debussy and Martucci followed on the programme. The two com¬ 
posers, one French the other Italian, were contemporaries, and the 
compositions the Pope had selected were botli more or less in the 
same mood. Each painted an impressionist’s picture of the mysterious 
beauty of the night. Debussy’s colours were veiled, and in his 
Nitagesy one of his three Nocturnes^ he whispers of dreams. Martucci 
in his masterpiece speaks of the infinite sweetness of Italian nights, 
how the shining stars on a dark blue velvet sky keep watch over 
Nature’s profound sleep. 

Only a real connoisseur of music would have chosen these two 
works to be performed togetlier, only someone whose ear could dis¬ 
tinguish the subtle difference in mood in tlie two short masterpieces, 
bodi on the same descriptive idea. I was fortunate to sit so that I 
could watch the expression of his face. Throughout the concert he 
was intent; his face motionless. Nonetheless it changed expression 
subtly during the French and Italian compositions. I cannot say 
how. Perhaps die light in his fine grey eyes changed and altered his 
gaze. I only know that had I not been listening to the music, I would 
have caught something of its spirit all the same, reflected in his 
face. 

After a short interval, die concert continued with Schubert’s 
Symphony in B minor. It was performed beautifully, and I could see 
the Pope keeping time to the music during certain passages, nodding 
his head slightly as though in approval. 

Wagner had die final word on the programme. The Trauermarschy 
in its tragic beauty, made us think sombre droughts, and it was with a 
relieved sigli that we abandoned ourselves to the last piece of music to 
be performed, Isolde’s Liebestod. This sublime expression of human 
love had never made me tremble widi emotion as it did then. It was 
surprising to hear it within those walls, but it must have been selected 
as a message, a kind of absolution. It must have been intended to let 
us know that human passion, purified in the fire of its own greatness, 
might gain admission to the gates of Paradise. 

At the end of the concert, His Holiness spoke a few spontaneous 
words of greeting. His words and his voice were warmer than usual. 
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He mentioned especially the beauties of Schubert’s symphony, knowTi 
as The Unfinished, although notliing could be added to it to increase 
its perfection. He concluded with the w'ords, ‘Music is a balm for 
human souls, guiding them to closer harmony with God. During the 
concert today, we have listened to works of great musicians of var¬ 
ious nations. May this occasion be a symbolic introduction to a future 
in which all nations in the world may live in harmony and peace.’ 

‘Amen’ whispered the audience, kneeling as the Pope gave his 
benediction and disappeared. 

In 1940 it was already apparent tliat Italy would enter the v'ar. We 
lived hours of terrible anxiety, our souls in torment. One day my 
husband told me that our request had been granted and that we 
w'ould be received in private audience by His Holiness together with 
our son w ho we knew’ would soon have to leave for the war. I knew 
that seeing and speaking wdth him would ease the aching anxiety in 
my heart, and so it did. He stood in the centre of his large, sunlit 
room, majestic and tall in his white robes. He seemed at the same 
time both frail and as strong as steel, so great was the spiritual 
strength that radiated from his person. Wlien I obeyed his gesture 
allowing me to rise from a kneeling position and to sit dowm, I felt 
the gaze of his fine eyes upon me and heard the words, ‘Oh, but we 
know Your Excellency. We met you in the Palazzo Colonna at a 
reception, and we remember very well your words about the 
demonstrations of faith in Paris after tlie Mass in Notre-Dame.’ I 
was dumbfounded. Years had passed since that reception; yet he 
remembered me and my words. Fie, under whose eyes almost the 
entire wwld had passed and w'ho spoke to hundreds and hundreds 
evciyf day had remembered one kneeling woman among so many. It 
was natural that I could not utter a word. He sat there before us, 
erect and dignified, the synthesis of the Church of which he is the 
head. Looking far beyond the immediate problems, beyond the 
horror and terror sweeping over the poor world, he gazed into 
eternity. As he spoke his words of wisdom, the expression of his face 
was benevolent and his attitude, that of one full of patience and 
understanding. Wlien he spoke of the world situation, his clear¬ 
sightedness in that dark moment w'as wonderfully just and illumin¬ 
ating. Italy’s imminent decision to enter the war made him anxious. 
We were allowed to remain for an unusually long time, and when w’e 
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had received his blessing and left the room, we were numb. The 
memory of the audience remained witli us like a viaticum in tlie 
tragic years to come. 

lltey were long painful years, but the end came. We watched 
the liberating troops enter Rome. It was an epic sight, huge trucks 
and cars carrying ammunition and troops, troops, and troops. The 
procession lasted for days and nights. It was tlie end of the war for 
Rome. 

A few days after the liberation, it was announced that the Pope 
W'ould appear on the balcony of St. Peter’s to give his blessing to the 
soldiers who had come as friends of the population and who were 
received as such. The l^iazza was a sea of human heads. Allied soldiers 
streamed in from all sides. There was a sense of joyous excitement in 
the air. Suddenly the bells began to ring. The central door of the 
balcony opened slowly and the Vicar of Christ appeared. He had 
prayed day and night for years for peace and for the safety of Rome, 
and at last he appeared to those who had come before him through 
oceans of blood. Mixed wiili die populations of Rome, they kneh be¬ 
fore him, a vast multitude composed of all the races and religions of 
die world, in all the various uniforms of the Allied Powers. Tliey knelt 
before the white figure who opened his arms to the universe as Christ 
did on the cross. In the utter silence die eternal words, ‘l/rhi et orbi,’ 
resounded in the Piazza. I looked around and 1 saw tears running 
dov-Ti die tanned cheeks of some of the soldiers. 

They all were united in the hope that die order to kill had been 
given for the last lime and diat in the future they might live under the 
holy command: Love each other and live in peace—die supreme 
wish and hope of humanity. 
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